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| s by way of being a journalist, 
and for many years have occu- 
pied a position on 

of the ‘‘ London Daily Herald,” 
which, as everyone knows, is a news- 
paper of the older sort, supposed to 
be more respectable than entcrpris- 
ing. I have brought to the editor many 
startling stories, which have never 
been put into type, for the traditions 
of the journal are against all sensa- 
tion, and it was at first rather pro- 
voking for me to see a vivid article 
that might have made a column and 
a half cut ruthlessly down, if used at 
all, to a few lines embodying a cold 
statement of colourless fact. Still, 
I was always well paid, and rarely 
overworked, so I made no protest, 
but soon got into an easy way of 
writing the kind of thing the pro- 
prietors wanted in a formal style that 
pleased them. 

My occupation brings me into 
communication with all sorts and 
conditions of people, because one day 
I may be investigating a crime, and 
another day finds me a guest ata 
political country house. It was on 
one of the latter occasions that I 
became acquainted with Lady Betty 
Briscoe, the owner of Shudderham 


the staff 


Hall and the broad lands surrounding 
it, in the county of Essex. 

It will be within the memory of 
most people interested in such things 
that a number of years ago the Psy- 
chical Society became rather active 
in its investigations of the super- 
natural, inducing a number of dis- 
tinguished men to visit certain houses 
reputed to be haunted and make 
private reports to the Society on 
whatever phenomena they _ en- 
countered. I was younger and more 
credulous in those days than I am 
now, and I took a great interest in 
the proceedings which the Society had 
inaugurated. I became a member of 
that body, and thus, in semi-official 
capacity, took a hand in the search for 
ghosts, always hoping to meet some 
experience that would develop into 
an article, or perhaps gather enough 
material to produce a book. In this 
I was disappointed. Many a weary 
night I spent in remote and uncom- 
fortable quarters, either with no 
result at all, or with an outcome that 
pointed plainly to fraud, detected in 
some instances, and in. many others 
merely surmised. I came at last to 
the conclusion that wherever a house 
is said to be haunted, it is always to 
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somebody’s interest that the allega- 
tion should not be disproved. Often 
this person is the caretaker, who 
benefits by a good, comfortable, lazy 
berth, and does not wish it jeopardised 
through the incoming of a new 
tenant or owner. Be this as it may, 
I gave up my self-appointed, un- 
profitable task and resolved never to 
visit more of these houses, unless I 
could go unannounced. I must ap- 
pear as a casual visitor, and not as an 
ostensible searcher into the under or 
upper world. 

At the country house I have re- 
ferred to my attention was drawn 
toward Lady Betty by her uncere- 
monious leaving of the room while a 
narrator was in the middle of a ghost 
story. The talk had turned in that 
direction, and the lady, after listening 
for some time wearily, rose, shrugged 
her shapely shoulders, and, without a 
word, deserted us. The man who had 
been telling his experiences, seemed in 
no way perturbed by the implied 
slight on his powers of entertainment. 
He paused, smiled gently, and said— 

“T had quite forgotten about Lady 
Betty’s dislike of this subject.” 

Several persons, knowing nothing 
of the case, made eager inquiry simul- 
taneously, and the man replied— 

“The Briscoe family, time out of 
mind, has owned Shudderham Hall, a 
picturesque Tudor residence, alleged 
to be haunted. I don’t know what 
the story is, and Lady Betty won’t 
tell—indeed, it would take some 
courage to ask her. I don’t suppose 
Lady Betty has any objection to 
ghosts except in their financial aspect. 
She will not live in The Hall, cannot 
let it, and must not sell it. -The 
letting is said to be prevented by its 
evil reputation. I have never seen 
the place; but I was told it is rather 
out of repair, and a long distance from 
the nearest station, so the fault of its 
condition and situation is, perhaps un- 
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fairly, placed on the shoulders of the 
spooks. But, as I was going to tell 
you——” And he continued his own 
interrupted recital. 

Lady Betty was a woman of forty 
or, perhaps, forty-five, with nothing 
old-maidish about her, her appearance 
being rather stout and matronly. 
She was good-natured, well-to-do, and 
very fond of motoring. I found her 
inclined to underrate her financial 
position, and to plead poverty, which 
in her case must have been largely 
comparative. The day after the 
ghost talk I put myself in Lady 
Betty’s way, and we became ac- 
quainted. I nearly shipwrecked all 
my chances of future friendship with 
her by somewhat prematurely broach- 
ing the subject of the supernatural, 
for she at once turned away from me. 
But a journalist must be persistent 
if he is to succeed, and cannot afford 
to make too much of a seeming re- 
buff. I hastened to say that I quite 
agreed with her, and my object in 
mentioning the subject was that per- 
haps I might have an opportunity of 
effectually laying the alleged ghost 
of Shudderham Hall. This aroused 
her interest, and she turned and 
allowed me to proceed. I told her 
I was connected with the “ Daily 
Herald,” and suggested that, if an 
article were written about the his- 
torical old Hall, one might at the 
same time give a quietus to the 
ghost. 

“T have hardly patience to talk on 
such a foolish subject,” she said; 
“and would not, if the consequences 
to me were less serious. I have often 
thought of tearing down The Hall, 
and building with its materials a 
modern residence nearer the station. 
But nowadays property does not 
seem to belong to its owners, and what 
with falling rents and rising socialism 
I don’t know what we landholders 


are coming to. If I touched the old 
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Hall there would at once be an outcry 
that I was destroying something 
irreplaceable, which it isn’t. As my 
ancestors built it, why shouldn’t I 
destroy it if I wish to do so? Still, 
as I have no money with which to 
build a new house, there is little use 
in talking of pulling down the old one. 
It is this talk of ghosts that makes 
me lose my temper.” 






“Such talk is mostly 
irresponsible gossip,” I 
hastened to assure her 
ladyship’; “‘ and, indeed, I 
amin a position to prove that, becaus 
for several years I spent much time in- 
vestigating this subject, and never yet 
met anything that might be regarded 
as even a foundation for the stories 
told. Will you give me permission 
to visit Shudderham Hal! ?” 

“Certainly. I shall write you a 
letter to the gardener, who will place 
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at your disposal every facility for 
examining the place thoroughly.” 

I thanked her, and received the 
letter that afternoon, for, although I 
had not the slightest intention of 
presenting it to the gardener, l 
thought it best to hold such a docu- 
ment in case I was caught trespassing 
on the premises, and my right to be 
there questioned by some local 


person in authority. On reading the 
letter, however, I learned that Lady 
Betty’s dislike of the subject of 
ghosts had kept her from mentioning 
them. The note merely requested 
the gardener to give me all the keys, 
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together with any assistance I 
wished. 

Shortly after this I was detailed 
to attend to a case in this same 
county of Essex which had begun 
to take a strange hold on the public 
imagination. A new reporter had 
been sent at first from our journal, 
but, as the extraordinary skein of 
circumstantial evidence began to 
unravel, it was seen that this might 
become an event of the first im- 
portance in criminal annals, so I was 
asked to take charge. I found the 
scene of the suspected crime a most 
lonely and forbidding spot. The 
farmhouse was ancient, but common- 
place, and it was surrounded by a 
gloomy moat. The authorities were 
emptying this moat when I got there, 
with the intention of prosecuting a 
search in its slimy bed. I never was 
assigned a task I disliked so much, 
Day by day passed, but nothing 
was found bearing on the case. Yet I 
dared not leave, for at any moment 
a tragic discovery might be made. 
I went up to London every night 
and came down every morning, hiring 
a trap to carry me to and from the 
distant railway, but, seeing that this 
was likely to be a long job, I took my 
bicycle to the Essex station, and 
thus did not need to wait for the trap, 
as was sometimes the case. 

The police found nothing in the 
moat itself, but they made the start- 
ling discovery that a trench had been 
dug which entered the moat, and had 
been filled up again, the surface of the 
filled trench having been thickly 
planted with shrubbery, evidently 
to conceal all traces of the trench— 
which it effectually did, until the 
digging of the side of the moat had dis- 
closed the juncture. The authorities 
now determined to continue the 
excavating night and day, and | 


telegraphed to the “* Herald ” to send 
me a colleague to take on the night 
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watch, suggesting the name of Rogers, 
if he were free. That evening Rogers 
came. He was wildly enthusiastic 
about the mystery, and thanked me 
for mentioning his name, which grati- 
tude, considering what was ahead of 
him, seemed undeserved, for I was 
jaded and tired. The constant dig, 
dig, digging had got on my nerves, 
However, I said nothing to damp 
Rogers’ ardour, but got on my bicycle 
and set off. I had determined not 
to take the train journey to London 
that evening, but to seek some 
cheerful country spot, if such was 
to be found, and stop all night at a 
likely-looking inn. I wanted a quiet 
night’s rest, where the sound of 
spades would not mingle with my 
uneasy dreams. I rode through 
three villages, but the public houses 
in each seemed most unpromising. 
I stopped at one for a sandwich 
and glass of beer, but did not care 
to stay the night. 

As night was coming on and no 
fourth village put in an appearance 
I began to get anxious about my 
lodging ; so I got off my wheel ata 
wayside cottage to enquire my where- 
abouts, and learn what chances there 
were of my finding accommodation. 
The labourer who evidently lived 
there was leaning over the wooden 
fence smoking a short clay pipe. Nu- 
merous children played about him 
in the gathering dusk. In answer 
to my question, he slowly removed 
his pipe, and said he had no room 
for strangers, which fact hardly 
needed the stating when one looked 
at the children and estimated the size 
of the cottage. 

‘**T don’t know where there’s room 
hereabout,”’ he continued deliberately, 
‘unless it’s at Shudderham Hall, 
where there’s a-plenty, but nobody 
wants it.” 

‘“* Shudderham Hall ? ” I exclaimed, 
as a picture of the stout Lady Betty 
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came before my mental vision. “Is 
that near here ? ” 

He pointed across the fields to- 
wards what seemed to be a forest. 

“Tf it was lighter you could see the 
chimleys atop o’ them trees. Rare 
lot o’ chimleys Shudderham Hall’s 
ot. 

“ How can I reach it ?”’ 

“The gate’s about half a mile 
further on. There’s big trees on each 
side of the road going up to it, so 
you can’t miss it.” 

' “They say the place is haunted, 
don’t they ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t believe there’s ghosts 
there ?”’ 

“T dunno nothing about it. I 
look after my own business, and lets 
other folks look after theirs, and no 
ghost don’t bother me.”’ 

“An excellent plan,” said I. 
“Thank you very much, and good 
night.” 

I mounted my wheel, and, chancing 
the unlighted lamp (for the district 
seemed policemanless), made down 
the road. I did not intend to look 
up the gardener if I could help it. 
I had my suspicions of the gardener, 
and if I could enter the old house, 
and sleep there unmolested by ghosts 
or anything else, the chances were 
that stopping there another night 
with the gardener’s cognisance, I 
might experience spiritual manifes- 
tations which would go far to con- 
firm my surmise that their origin was 
human. This was the course I had 
hurriedly sketched out for myself 
during the brief ride in the dark 
from the labourer’s cottage to The Hall 
gate. 

The fine avenue of large trees so 
completely overarched the road from 
the gate to the house, and the foliage 
was so dense, that I felt as if I were 
entering a tunnel. The darkness of 
the highway was as nothing to this, 
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so I dismounted from the bicycle 
and lit the lamp, although I was now 
on a thoroughfare where the law did 
not enjoin me to do so. It did not 
occur to me until afterwards that 
this illumination might attract atten- 
tion. The road was rough and neg- 
lected, rain having furrowed :t for 
months, and it had not been mended. 
I walked up to the mansion and 
found it was also a moated grange 
like the grim farmhouse I had left 
behind me. In the gloom I could not 
distinguish detail, except that of a 
very noble mullioned window, which 
extended from the ground to the roof, 
some of whose diamond panes caught 
a faint reflection of the light that still 
lingered in the sky. The avenue 
ended at the moat, and the black 
silhouette of this manorial pile, al- 
though completely surrounded by 
trees, stood nevertheless in an open 
space, extending, I should judge, to a 
couple of acres. The numerous clus- 
ters of twisted chimneys, outlined 
against an obscure sky, gave a weird 
finish to the mass, which, with the 
faint phosphorescent-like glimmer on 
the huge window, was sufficiently un- 
canny without them. I have since 
thought that perhaps the sickle of a 
new moon might have given the scene 
a still more ghost-ridden effect. An 
oppressive stillness surrounded the 
place; a stillness that was accen- 
tuated rather than relieved by the 
occasional plop of a fish or water-rat 
in the moat. 

I wheeled my machine into an open 
outhouse, or shed, that stood on 
the avenue side of the bridge, ex- 
tinguished my lamp, but took it off 
and put it into my pocket. I ama 
smoker, and was, luckily, well provided 
with matches. I crossed the brick 
bridge, and approached the dark 
house, and the more I diminished the 
distance the less I liked my self- 
appointed task. If I had been sure 
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that one of the despised taverns I 
had passed early in the evening was 
within reasonable distance I think 
I should have returned to it. I had 
some thought of making shift in the 
outhouse with my bicycle but that 
the heavy atmosphere and the lower- 
ing sky promised a rain storm before 
morning. 

I tried to peer into the big window, 
striking a vesta and holding it to the 
pane, but I could see nothing. There 
was no opening, so far as it was con- 
cerned. I groped cautiously along 
the front, when suddenly my heart 
stopped, as a gruff voice said— 

‘** What are you prowling about here 
for ?” 

The first action of my scattered 
senses, on hurriedly collecting them- 
selves, was to say to me, “ There is 
the folly of lighting a lamp and 
striking matches on such an expedi- 
tion as yours ’’ ; their next was to say 
aloud to the voice, “* Are you the gar- 
dener ?” 

Although the man had startled me 
out of my wits, there came, a moment 
later, a thankful feeling of relief that 
I had been caught, especially as I had 
as much right there as he, and from 
the same authority, as the document 
in my pocket would prove. If this 
man was the producer of The Hall 
ghosts he would never again scare me 
as badly as he had already done, 
should he march them on me in 
battalions. 

‘“* T asked you a question, which you 
must answer before putting any of 
your own. Why are you here, and 
for whom are you looking ? ” 

‘**T suppose I am looking for you, 
although I haven’t seen you yet. I 
am here by permission of Lady Betty 
Briscoe, the owner of this property, 
and I want supper and a night’s 
lodging.” 

“If that is the case——” He 
hesitated, and his voice was less 


harsh. “I saw your light among the 
trees. Then you put it out, and—— 
well, your stealthy action misled 
me.” 

“It’s all right. To tell the truth, 
I did not expect to meet anyone; and, 
if I could have found an entrance, I 
would have stopped the night and 
troubled no one.” 

* You did not expect supper in an 
empty house, did you ?”’ The man’s 
quite natural suspicions were by no 
means allayed, as was shown by his 
tone as well as his words. By this 
time I had lit my lamp, and I turned 
it full on him like a searchlight. | 
judged him to be twenty-five or 
twenty-seven years of age. He was 
dressed like a forester or game-keeper ; 
I was not well enough versed in the 
differences of costume to determine 
his occupation. I thought he did 
not look like a gardener, although, by 
not denying the trade when I asked 
the question, I took his silence as a 
tacit admission. Whether it was the 
effect of the glare of the lamp or not, 
he wore a scowl the most forbidding 
I had ever seen on a human counten- 
ance, and I felt that he distrusted 
me more deeply than even the adverse 
circumstances of our meeting war- 
ranted. ‘“ What has this man to 
conceal ?”’ was my thought, as I 
looked at him. 

“You have, perhaps, a letter from 
her ladyship ? ” 

“Yes, I have. Do you wish to see 
it now?” 

“No. I will look at it in the house. 
I will lead the way, if you please.” 

We went round one corner of the 
mansion, to what I supposed was the 
servants’ quarter, from one window 
of which a light shone, and_ this, 
despite the man’s surly bearing, was 
a welcome sight, because I had had 
only a snack and a glass of bitter at 
one of the village inns on the way 
thither, and I felt the promptings of 
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a healthy hunger. Since the en- 
counter in the dark, one or two growls 
of distant thunder became aud:ble 
away to the west. 

“We will have a storm to-night,” 
muttered my guide, as he opened the 
door. 

I entered a sort of scullery paved 
with flagstones. A withered old wo- 
man was washing dishes at a sink, 
and did not look up as we came in. 
An inner door let us into what ap- 
peared to be a combined dining-room 
and living-room. A square uncovered 
table occupied the centre of the un- 
carpeted floor, and on the table rested 
an oil lamp. Seated at the table 
sewing was a young girl, with one 
of the most beautiful faces I ever 
saw. She rose to her feet on seeing a 
stranger, taken by surprise; and yet; 
from the lighting up of her lovely 
countenance, I[ thought that my 
visit was not unwelcome. 

“My wife.” said the custodian 
shortly to me. Then to her: ‘ This 
gentleman comes from Lady Betty 
Briscoe. He wants supper and a 
room.” 

“T am sorry to be a trouble, and 
to come thus unannounced. I am 
not very hungry. I had a bite on the 
road. Anything will do. A bit of 
bread and cheese and a glass of ale, 
if you happen to have it; if not, 
water or milk. My tastes are exceed- 
ingly simple.” 

“Oh, it is not the least trouble,” 
she said with enthusiasm, then checked 
herself, and glanced apprehensively 
at her husband, as if in fear of him, 
wondering if her response had been 
too cordial. Her husband’s eyes were 
fixed upon her, and I guessed that 
they tried to convey some unspoken 
message to her, which she appeared 
to be too perturbed to comprehend, 
but stood motionless there, action 
arrested by the deepening frown 
on her husband’s brow. 
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“There is bread and cheese and 
beer in the larder,’ he said at last. 





“SHE CAME IN WITH THE FOOD AND DRINK.” 
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“IT will get them,” she _ replied, 
in a trembling voice. His words 
seemed to dissolve the spell that 
temporarily bound her, and she 
disappeared hurriedly. 

I jumped to the conclusion that the 
keeper was under no delusion regard- 
ing the nature of my visit, and that 
he had endeavoured to warn his wife 
not to be too loquacious. I also 
formed an opinion that she knew of the 
goings-on, disapproved of them, but 
was both helpless and frightened. 
My dislike for the man _ increased 
with every moment of our growing 
acquaintance, and this dislike was 
augmented by sympathy for a 
young girl doomed to live under such 
conditions in an environment so 
forbidding. 

“T will look at the letter, if you 
please.” 

I took it from my inside pocket and 
handed it to him, thankful that it said 
nothing about ghosts, and yet certain 
that the night would not pass without 
manifestations of some kind which, 
the cautious thought came to me, I 
should be wise not to fathom too 
shrewdly. More and more did I come 
to the conclusion that the ghost-maker 
was not a man who would stick at 
trifles, if anyone was so unhappy as 
t> cross his path. His next ques- 
tion clinched the matter, and I re- 
gretted a moment after I had given 
a heedless and too prompt answer. 

“Does Lady Betty Briscoe know 
that you are here to-night?” he 
asked, after reading her short note. 

“No, she doesn’t. I could not fix 
a date for visiting The Hall when last 
I saw her. My calling to-night is 
purely accidental, and, as I told you, 
I did not wish to disturb anyone.” 

‘Then no one knows you are here ?”’ 
The question gave me pause. The 
man had spoken with what was 
almost eagerness for so cool a cus- 
tomer as he seemed to be. 


“Oh, yes,” I replied, nonchalantly, 
“the labourer at the cottage half a 
mile up the main road knows, for one, 
because he gave me the final directions 
that enabled me to reach The Hall.” 

He did not speak again, and did 
not return Lady Betty’s letter, but 
placed it on a smaller table that stood 
against the wall, on which his wife 
had deposited her sewing when she 
left the room. Of course, I could 
not ask for its return, as it must be 
his authority for admitting a stranger 
should his action be questioned in the 
future. His wife came in with the 
food and drink, and placed them be- 
fore me. It was not a sumptuous 
meal, but it was exactly what I had 
mentioned, and I could not complain 
if I did not particularly enjoy it. 
The ale was sour, the bread badly 
baked, and the cheese musty. I 
wondered if Lady Betty fared so 
badly when she visited her property. 
If so, it was no wonder she came sel- 
dom. I glanced across at the young 
wife who was standing in front of her 
husband. 

“The tapestry room?” 
mured. 

** No, the brown room downstairs,” 
he replied. I fancied this answer dis- 
concerted her, and that she was about 
to make some protest, but his intent 
gaze held her silent. Turning her 
head and meeting my eyes, she smiled 
uncertainly, and said, “I will pre- 
pare your room. I’m sure you must 
be tired after your journey,” and with 
that she left us by another door that 
led to the main part of the house. I 
had finished my frugal meal, and the 
old woman came from the scullery 
and removed the dishes, leaving the 
keeper and myself alone together. 
Neither of us spoke, and it was at 
this point the disquieting idea came 
to me that it was not a ghost I had 
to fear so much as the host, and 
I regretted now that I had come 


she mur- 
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entirely unarmed. I had carried a 
pistol on many other of my spook- 
hunting tours, and now that it lay in 
a drawer at home I feared I might 
have more need of it. I thought 
I would casually throw out an 
anchor to windward. 

‘** As I told you, I came in a hurry, 
and am here rather by accident, so I 
find myself almost penniless. As I 
intend to leave very early to-morrow, 
and must buy my breakfast on the 
way, I should be much obliged if 
you would lend me a few shillings, 
which I will send back to you as soon 
as I reach town.” 

I could see by the partially-closed 
eyelids, and the cynical look which 
came to me from between them, 
that the man did not believe a word 
I had said—doubtless had discounted 
every statement I had made from 
the first. 

‘“‘T have no money,” he said, gruffly. 
“You did not expect to find money 
here ?” 

‘*T never gave the matter a thought 
till just now, when I remembered 
I might not see you in the morn- 
ing.” 

He leaned forward, his right hand 
clutching his knee, his eyes now wide 
open, and almost sparkling in their 
fierce intensity. 

“What did you expect to find 
here ? ” 

“T expected to find an interesting 
old manor-house.”’ 

“Why ?” 

“Why? Because Lady Betty is 
very anxious to let it, and I thought I 
could be of some assistance to her in 
her object.” 

“T see.” The man sat back in his 
chair again, and nothing more was 
said until his wife returned with a 
lighted candle in her hand. She 
spoke to me rather timidly : “* Your 
room is quite ready, sir.” 

Her husband and | 


rose simul- 
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taneously, but he immediately sat 
down again, with some abruptness. 

“Good night,” I saluted him. 

““ Good-night,”’ he grunted. 

I followed the young woman down 
a very long passage which seemed to 
extend the whole length of the build- 
ing. It was rather low, with beams 
overhead, and it had doors on either 
side at intervals. Except a few steps 
at the beginning, there was no stair 
visible, and my room proved to be 
on the ground-floor of the main build- 
ing, and at the extreme end of the 
corridor. The door was open, and 
two candles were burning on the 
mantel-piece. 

“IT hope you will rest well,” said 
my conductress kindly, more, I sup- 
posed, to make amends for the un- 
sociableness of her husband than to 
give expression to a conventional 
séntiment. 

*“*T shall be sure to,”’ I replied, not 
at all so certain as I pretended; 
‘and thank you very much.” 

“It is very quiet here.” 

“* It must be.” 

“When did you see Lady Betty 
last?’’ she continued, lingering out- 
side the door. 

“It is some months since I saw 
her.” 

‘**T suppose she is on the Continent 
now. She is very fond of the Con- 
tinent.” 

“That I do not know. 
likely.” 

‘“*T wish she would come and live 


It is quite 


here. It would make such a dif- 
ference with people about. It is 
very dull. No one at all to speak 
to.” 


The husband came so softly up 
the hall that he startled me almost 
as much as when I first met him. He 
took the candle from his wife’s hand. 

“This gentleman will not want 
breakfast to-morrow,” he said, civilly 
enough. ‘‘ He leaves very early in 
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the morning, and so should get to 
sleep as soon as possible.”’ 

“Good night,”” said the young wo- 
man, in a voice scarcely audible. Her 
face had become deadly pale, and her 
lips were so dry that she had diffi- 
culty in pronouncing the two words. 

“Good night, madam, and many 
thanks for your kindness.” 

The man said nothing. They went 
down the hall together, and I closed 
and bolted the door. ‘ What an 
unmitigated brute he is,’ I said to 
myself, for he looked as if he would 
like to beat her if he dared. 

I now examined the room very 
thoroughly, as is the invariable cus- 
tom with ghost searchers. There was 
no fear of the door; the bolts were 
strong and sufficient to keep out any 
ordinary invader. The room was 
panelled in some wood lighter in 
colour than either mahogany or old 
oak, probably cherry, or perhaps 
cedar. It was furnished with a large 
canopied bed, a great arm chair and 
several ordinary chairs, all of ancient 
fashioning, and somewhat thread- 
bare in their covering. There were 
two windows: one looking to the 
north, the other to the east, for this 
was a corner room. The windows 
of iron with lead and glass lattice- 
work, opened inward with some diffi- 
culty, and I was rather dismayed to 
see stout iron bars across the opening, 
which made a prison cell of the room. 
Closer examination, however, showed 
the obstructions to be less real than I 
had supposed. The bars were so rust- 
eaten at the ends, that one of them 
came out in my hands as I shook it ; 
so there would be no difficulty in 
making my exit that way in the morn- 
ing, the room, as I have said, being on 
the ground floor. Inside I could find 
no trace of trap-door, sliding panel 
or other mysterious feature. There 
no alcoves or recesses in the 
bedchamber, and the bare 
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floor seemed solid enough. The storm 
still held off, and the room proved 
very hot and close; but I was com- 
pelled to close the window because 
of the numerous summer insects that 
came in, attracted by the lighted 
candles. The only sound was a mos- 
quito or two that hummed against 
the ceiling, and for them I blamed 
the moat. I had come of late to 
cherish a great dislike of moats. 

Sometime during the night I was 
partially awakened by either the 
vivid flash of lightning or the heavy 
clap of thunder that followed. I 
remember dimly the roar of a tropical 
rain, and more thunder, and then [ 
dropped off to sleep again, and the 
next thing I knew it was daylight. 

I sprang up, opened both windows 
and dressed. What a_ difference 
broad daylight makes in a man’s feel- 
ings and thoughts. All tragedy, and 
terror, and doubt, and suspicion dis- 
solved in the clear healthy light of 
this lovely morning, which the night’s 
rain had freshened to a cool deli- 
ciousness indescribable. My watch 
told me it was only a little after four 
o'clock. No ghosts had disturbed my 
rest, and the actions and manner of my 
reluctant host, which had seemed so 
sinister the evening before, now took 
on their proper perspective, and I 
laughed aloud at the fanciful deduc- 
tions I had drawn from them. Of 
course, he might have been, and pro- 
bably was, the origin of the ghostly 
gossip which existed regarding the 
manor-house, and it amused me to 
think that very likely he had gone 
through the whole ceremony, moaning 
or shuffling his feet along the polished 
floors, or whatever else he did when 
there were visitors, while all the time 
I was so sound asleep that I heard 
nothing. I had slept so well that even 
the fierce thunder had not the power 
to thoroughly arouse me. 

I slipped out of the window, after 
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drawing the bolts from the door and 
leaving some money on the table to 
pay for the trouble I had caused. I 
paused on the bridge and looked down 
into the clear water in whose depths 
numerous fish darted. Even the moat 
was alluring in the morning light. 
Its sides towards the house were built 
of brick, which was almost entirely 
hidden by a curtain of long green 
fronds whose slender ends trailed in 
the water, and sometimes a little 
shiver ran along the drooping curtain, 
as a frightened waterfowl, unseen, 
swam swiftly along the wall, dis- 
turbed by my presence. 

I fastened my lamp to its place and 
wheeled the bicycle down the avenue. 
I felt quite as hungry as if I had had 
no supper at all the night before, and 
so made record time along the high- 
way, until I came to an early inn with 
its welcome ham and eggs and coffee. 
Some days later the gruesome dis- 
covery was made in the trench of the 
moat farm, and then I was free to 
return to London. 

I was talking with my chief about 
the tragedy whose progress I had 
watched for so long, and casually 
mentioned the night I had spent at 
Shudderham Hall. He became in- 
terested in my ghost-searching ex- 
periences, and as he was a man who 
did not believe in anything much 
except the “‘ Daily Herald,” he asked 
me to write an article on my re- 
searches, which would go to show 
that haunted houses were all a de- 
lusion. When the proof of this article 
came to me I posted it to Lady Betty 
at her town house, marking with blue 
pencil the portion which dealt with 
Shuddérham Hall. I had written 
nothing about her servants, but 
merely stated that I had slept all 
night in the supposedly haunted room, 
and met no more ghosts than I would 
have encountered in the Hotel Cecil. 
By return I received Lady Betty’s 
thanks, and an invitation to breakfast 


with her next day but one, at the 
continental hour of twelve o’clock. 

Lady Betty was very gracious, and 
asked me to take a spin with her in 
her newest automobile, after breakfast. 
As my afternoon was free I accepted 
her offer, and we sat down to a dainty 
meal. She was very much pleased 
with what I had written, and ex- 
pressed her satisfaction that it was 
to appear in so authoritative a news- 
paper as the “ Daily Herald.” 

‘*“When did you visit The Hall?” 
she asked. 

I mentioned the date. 

“You did not use my letter. The 
gardener was here yesterday, and I 
read to him what you had written, 
but he said he had seen nothing of 
you.” 

“* I did not intend to use the letter, 
but circumstances forced my hand. 
I found him a surly beast, and didn’t 
like him a bit.” 

“Oh, he is uncultivated and 
boorish, rather than surly. But his 
garden is well cultivated, if he isn’t, 
and that’s all I ask of him. He threw 
no obstacles in your way, then? If 
you arrived near nightfall, [ll war- 
rant you couldn’t induce him to 
accompany you to The Hall.” 

“It was at The Halli I found him, 
or, rather, he found me. It was pitch 
dark, with a storm coming on, and 
when he spoke, he nearly frightened 
me to death. Still, I don’t blame 
him, for he caught me acting sus- 
piciously, and it was your letter that 
saved me. I was sorry for his young 
and pretty wife. I should say she 
has a hard time of it with terror and 
loneliness.” 

“* Why, what are you talking about ? 
His wife is older than I am, yes, and 
stouter, and has nine children.” 

“In that case it was not the gar- 
dener I saw. I thought as much at 
the time. He seemed to be more like 
a gamekeeper, or a forester. The 
man I am talking about is the 
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resident caretaker of Shudderham 
Hall.” 

Lady Betty stared at me a few 
moments across the table, then she 
said very quietly, “ Please tell me 
what happened from beginning toend.”’ 

At first she seemed startled, and 
bent eagerly forward; but finally a 
shade of weariness came over her face, 
and she leaned back, becoming more 
and more displeased, until I faltered, 
and stopped. 

‘“T see your ladyship does not be- 
lieve me,” I protested. 

‘“Who told you the story?” 
asked. 

“What story?” 

“The one you have just been re- 
lating with such circumstantiality of 
detail. - All that happened a hundred 
and fifty years ago. But I should not 
have interrupted you. I am anxious 
to know how you will treat the cul- 
minating point of the tragedy. The 
Betty Briscoe of that day had sent a 
young London clerk to The Hall. He 
was to act as steward or secretary, or 
something of that sort. The forester 
was madly and unjustly jealous of his 
young wife. He strangled the stran- 
ger with a garter, and his wife with 
its fellow, then cut his own throat with 
his hunting-knife. The stain is still 
on the corridor floor near the door of 
the brown room. How did you intend 
to treat that incident ? ” 

I pushed back my chair and rose to 
my feet. 

“T have the honour to wish your 
ladyship good-bye,” I said, with for- 
mality. 

“Stop, stop,” she cried. 
cannot leave the affair at this stage.’ 

“The affair, madam, must be left 
at the point where you doubt my 
word.” 

“Tut, tut; sit down again,” she 
cried, impetuously. ‘‘ A young fellow 
like you should not be so sharp with 
an old creature like me. I wasn’t 
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doubting your word, but | thought 
you were playing a joke on me, and I 
didn’t like it. Give me time to 
collect my thoughts before snapping 
my head off. I think, after all, it’s 
merely a coincidence. I imagine you 
went astray in Essex, and that it was 
some other manor-house you slept 
in. Essex has plenty of such places. 
There has been no caretaker in The 
Hall within the memory of man. No 
one will stop for any wages I am able 
to pay.” 

“You forget that I gave the man 
your letter, which would have had no 
effect with a stranger. Also the 
chimneys of The Hall were pointed 
out to me by a labourer not half a 
mile from your gates.” 

“Yes, you're right. I did forget. 
Very well. We'll motor out there 
together. Please don’t object. You 
promised to motor with me, and we 
may as well go there as elsewhere.” 

‘““T am quite ready, and more than 
willing.” 

Our first stop was at the cottage 
of the labourer who had directed me 
to The Hall. The man came out, cap 
in hand. He did not recognise me, 
but I instantly recognised him. 

“Bring the keys of The Hall, 
Peter,” commanded Lady Betty, and 
Peter slouched into the house again. 

“Ts that your gardener?” I en- 
quired. 

“Yes. It was to him I wrote the 
letter, and, if you remember, told 
you where to find him.” 

The verbal instructions had escaped 
my mind. When the man came out 
again carrying a bunch of keys, I 
spoke to him. 

‘“* Some weeks ago I cycled here and 
spoke to you. It was then so dark 
we could not see the chimneys of The 
Hall, but you pointed to the place. 
I enquired about a night’s lodging, 
and you told me there was plenty of 
room at The Hall.” 
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“ Yes, I remember you now, sir. 
Lord love you, you never went there, 
did you? I thought you were just 
getting at me, when you said you 
would go there.” 

“ That’s all right. I simply wanted 
to know if you recollected our meet- 
ing.” 

We left the automobile at the gates, 
in the care of the chauffeur, while Lady 
Betty and I walked up the avenue to 
the house. I carried the bunch of 
keys, and led the way, not to the front, 
as she directed me, but to the door by 
which I had entered the night of my 
former visit. 

‘* You must follow in my footsteps, 
Lady Betty,” I said, and she made 
no objection. At last I found a key 
that fitted the scullery door, and we 
went in. The next door was also 
locked, and as I tried key after key, 
I said, “There should be inside a 
large square table in the centre of the 
floor, and a small side table. Also 
four wooden chairs. To the right- 
hand is a cupboard with——”’ 

My description was interrupted by 
the opening of the door, and we found 
the room furnished as I had foretold. 


Lady Betty said nothing, but she 
picked up her own letter from the 
side table, and after glancing at it, 
crushed it in her hand. I led the 
way up the steps and down the long 
low-ceilinged corridor, opening the 
door of the brown room. The bed 
was exactly in the state it had been 
left by me, and the opening of the 
door allowed the gentle breeze to fling 
toward us the hinged window with 
a clattering bang that made Lady 
Betty jump. 

“IT could not fasten the window 
from the outside,” I explained, ‘ and 
that iron bar gave way in my hands 
the night before.” 

‘““Here are six shillings on the 
table,” whispered Lady Betty. She 
had broken out a fan, and was fanning 
herself rapidly. 

“Yes. I left the money there to 
pay——” I paused, not knowing 
how to designate the beneficiaries. 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Lady Betty, 
collapsing rather than sinking into 
the arm chair. 

* * * * 


Shudderham Hall may still be had 
at a very moderate rental. 
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THE CASE OF 


By ROBERT W. 


PART 


HEN Rosalind Hollis found 

herself on her feet again a 

sensation of fright checked 

her for a moment. Then, 

resolutely suppressing such unworthy 

weakness, the lofty inspiration of her 

mission in life dominated her, and she 

stepped forward undaunted. Carden, 

seeing her advance towards him, rose 
in astonishment to meet her. 

For a second they stood facing one 
another, he astounded, she a trifle 
pale but firm. Then in a low voice 
she asked his pardon for disturbing 
him. 

“T am Rosalind Hollis, a physi- 
cian,” she said quietly, “and physi- 
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cians are sometimes obliged to do 
difficult things in the interest of 
their profession. It is dreadfully diffi- 
cult for me to speak to you in this 
way; but,” she looked fearlessly at 
him, “I am confident you will not 
misinterpret what I have done.” 

He managed to assure her that 
he would not misinterpret her action. 

She regarded him steadily; she 
examined the dark circles under his 
eyes ; she coolly observed his rising 
colour under her calm inspection ; 
she saw him fidgeting -with his 
walking stick. She must test his 
pulse ! 

** Would you mind if I asked you a 
in the United States of America, 1906, ; 
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few questions in the interest of 
science ?”’ she said earnestly. 

‘““As a m-m-matter of fact,” he 
stammered, “I don’t know much 
about science. Awfully glad to do 
anything I can, you know.” 

**Oh, I don’t mean in that way,” 
she reassured him. A hint of a smile 
tinted her eyes with brilliant ame- 
thyst. ‘‘ Would you mind if I sat 
here for a few moments ? Could you 
overlook this dreadful unconvention- 
ality long enough for me to explain 
why I have spoken to you ?” 

“T could, indeed!” he said, so 
anxiously cordial that her lovely face 
grew serious and she hesitated. But 
he was standing aside, hat off, placing 
the bench at her disposal. She 
seated herself, and laid her book on 
the bench beside her. 

** Would you mind sitting here for 
a few moments?” she asked him 
gravely. 

Scarcely crediting the evidence of 
his senses, he took possession of the 
end of the bench with the silent 
obedience of a schoolboy. His atti- 
tude was irreproachable. She was 
grateful for this, and her satisfaction 
for not having misjudged him renewed 
her confidence in him, in herself, and 
in the difficult situation. 

She began quietly by telling him 
her name and profession, where she 
lived, and thit she was studying to 
be a specialist, though she did not 
intimate what the specialty was 
to be. 

Outwardly composed and atten- 
tively deferential, his astonishment 
at times dominated a stronger senti- 
ment that seemed to grow and ex- 
pand with her every word, seizing 
him in a fierce possession absolutely 
and hopelessly complete. 

Her bewildering fascination mastered 
him. Every word, every gesture, 
every inflection of her sweet, clear 
voice, every lifting of her head, her 


eyes, her perfectly-gloved hands, 
only repeated to him what he knew 
was a certainty. Never had he 
looked upon such physical loveliness ; 
never had he dreamed of such a voice, 

She had asked him a question, and, 
absorbed in the pure delight of look- 
ing at her, he had not comprehended 
or answered. She flushed sensitively, 
accepting his silence as refusal, and he 
came out of his trance hastily. 

“I beg your pardon; I did not 
quite understand your question, Miss 
Hollis—I mean, Doctor Hollis.” 

“T asked you if you minded my 
noting your pulse,” she said. : 

He stretched out his right hand; 
she stripped off her glove, laid the tip 
of her finger on his wrist, and glanced 
down at the gold watch which she 
held. 

‘I am wondering,” he said, laugh- 
ing uncertainly, “whether you be- 
lieve me to be ill. Of course it is 
easy to see that you have found 
something unusual about me—some- 
thing of particular interest to a physi- 
cian. Is there anything very disagree- 
able going to happen to me, Doctor 
Hollis ? I feel perfectly well.” 

“Are you sure that you feel quite 
well?” she asked, so earnestly that 
the smile on his lips faded out. 

“Absolutely. Is my pulse queer?”’ 

“It is not normal.” 

He could easily have accounted for 
that, but he said nothing. 

She questioned him for a_ few 
minutes; noted his pulsé again, 
looked closely at the bluish circles 
under his eyes. Naturally he flushed 
up and grewrestless under the calm, 
grave, beautiful eyes. 

‘“* I—I have an absolutely new and 
carefully-sterilised thermometer 
She drew it from a tiny gold-initialed 
pocket-case and looked wistfully at 
him. 

“You want to put that into my 
mouth ?”’ he asked, astonished. 
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“If you don’t mind.” 

She held it up, shook it once or 
twice, and deliberately inserted it be- 
tween his lips. And there he sat, 
round-eyed, silent, the end of the 
thermometer protruding at a rakish 
angle from the corner of his mouth. 
And he grew redder and redder. 

“1 don’t wish to alarm you,” she 
was saying, “‘ but all this is so deeply 
significant, so 


full of vital 
interest to me 
—to the 
world, to 
science——”’ 
“In Hea- 
ven’s name, 
what have I 
got?” he 


asked thickly, 
the thermo- 
meter wig- 
gling in his 
mouth. 

“Ah,” she 
exclaimed 
with soft en- 
thusiasm, 
clasping her 
pretty, un- 
gloved hands, 
“T cannot 
be sure yet 
—I dare not 
be too san- 
guine—-—”” 

“Do you 
mean that 
you want me 
to have something queer ? ” he blurted 
out, while the thermometer wiggled 
with every word he uttered. 

“ N-no, of course I don’t want you 
to be ill,” she said hastily. “* Only 
if you are ill it will be a wonderful 
thing for me! I mean—a—that I 


am intensely interested in certain 
symptoms which——” 
She gently withdrew the glass tube 
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from his lips and examined it carefully. 
“Is there anything the matter ?”’ 
he insisted, looking at the instrument 
over her shoulder. 
She did not reply; 
rendered her speechless. 
‘** T seem to feel all right,’ he added 
uneasily. “* If you really believe that 


excitement 


there’s anything wrong with me, I'll 
see my doctor.’ 


* Your doc- 
tor!” she re- 
peated, ap- 
palled. 

~* Fes, 
tainly ; 
not ?”’ 

“Don’t do 
that! Please 
don’t do that! 
I—why, I dis- 
covered’ the 
and | 
beg you most 
earnestly to 
let me observe 
it. You don’t 
understand 
the import- 
ance of it! 
You don’t be- 
gin to dream 
of the rarity 
of it—how 
much it means 
to me!” 

He flushed 
up. “ Doyou 
intend to in- 
timate that I 
am afflicted with some sort of rare 
and s-s-trange d-d-disease ? ”’ he stam- 
mered. 

‘*T dare not pronounce upon it too 
confidently,” she said with enthu- 
siasm; “I have not yet absolutely 
determined the nature of the disease. 
But I am beginning to hope——” 

“Then I am ill!” he faltered. 
** I’ve got something, anyhow ; is that 


cer- 
why 


case, 
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it? Only you are not yet perfectly 
sure what it is called! Is that the 
truth, Miss Hollis ? ” 

‘“* How can I answer positively until 
I have had time to observe these symp- 
toms ? It requires time to be certain. 
[ do not wish to alarm you, but it is 
my duty to say to you that you should 
immediately place yourself under 
medical observation.” 

“You think that ? ” 

“TI do; I am convinced of it. 
Please understand me ; I do not pro- 
nounce upon these visible symptoms ; 
I do not express an unqualified 
opinion ; but I could be in a position 
to do so if you consent to place your- 
self under my observation and care. 
For these suspicious symptoms are 
not only very plainly apparent to me, 
but were even noted by that old 
gentleman whom you may perhaps 
have observed conversing with me.” 

“Yes, I saw him. Who is he?” 

“Dr. Austin Atwood,” said the girl 
solemnly. 

“Oh! And you say he also ob- 
served something queer about me ? 
What did he see? Are there spots 
on me? Am I turning any remark- 
able colour ?! Am I——” And inthe 
very midst of his genuine alarm he 
suddenly remembered the make-up 
box and what the Tracer of Lost 
Persons had done tohis eyes. Where 
was the Tracer anyway? He had 
promised to appear. And then Car- 
den recollected the grey wig and 
whiskers that the Tracer had waved 
at him from the cupboard, bidding 
him note them well. Could that 
beaming benignant old man have 
been the Tracer of Lost Persons him- 
self? And in an instant Carden was 
sure of it, in spite of the miraculous 
change wrought by his disguise. 

Then logic came to his aid; and 
deducing with care and patience, an 
earnest conviction grew within him 
that the dark circles under his eyes 
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and the man resembling Dr. Austin 
Atwood had a great deal to do with 
this mysterious malady which Doctor 
Hollis desired to study. 

He looked at the charming girl 
beside him and she looked back at 
him very sweetly, earnestly awaiting 
his decision. 

For a moment he realised that she 
had really frightened him, and in the 
reaction of relief an overwhelming 
desire to laugh seized him. He 
managed to suppress it, and to com- 
pose himself. Then he remembered 
the Tracer’s admonition to acquiesce 
in everything, do what he was told to 
do, not to run away, and to pay his 
court at the first opportunity. 

He had no longer any desire to 
escape; he was quite willing to do 
anything she desired. 

“Do you really want to study me, 
Doctor Hollis?” he asked, feeling 
like a hypocrite. 

“Indeed, I do,” she replied fer- 
vently. 

** You believe my case worth study- 
ing?” 

“Oh, truly, truly, it is! You 
don’t suspect—you cannot conceive 
how important you have suddenly 
become to me.” 

“ Then I think you had better take 
me in hand, Doctor Hollis,” he said 
seriously. “‘I begin to realise that 
you believe me to be a sort of freak— 
an afflicted curiosity, and that, in the 
interest of science, I ought to go to 
an asylum, or submit myself to the 
ceaseless observation of a competent 
private physician.” 

“* [—I think it best for you to place 
yourself in my care,” she said. “ Will 
you?” 

** Yes,” he said, “I will do any 
thing you ask.” 

“‘ That is very generous, very noble 
of you!” she exclaimed, flushing 
with excitement and delight. “It 
means a great deal to me—it means, 
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perhaps, a fame that I scarcely dared 
dream of even in my most enthusiastic 
years. I am too grateful to express 
my gratitude coherently ; I am try- 
ing to say to you that I thank you ; 
that I recognise in you those broad, 
liberal qualities which, from your ap- 
pearance and bearing, I—I thought 
perhaps you might possess.”’ 

She coloured again very prettily ; 
he bowed, and ventured to remind her 
that she had not yet given him the 
privilege of naming himself. 

“That is true!” she said, sur- 
prised. ‘I had quite forgotten it.” 
But when he named himself she raised 
her head, startled. 

“Victor Carden!” she repeated. 
“ You are the artist, Victor Carden! ” 

“Yes,” he said, watching her dilated 
eyes like two violet-tinted jewels. 

For a minute she sat looking at 
him; and imperceptibly a change 
came into her face, and its bewilder- 
ing beauty softened as the vivid tints 
died out, leaving her cheeks almost 
pale. 

“It is—a pity,” she said under her 
breath. All the excitement, all the 
latent triumph, all the scarcely-veiled, 
eager enthusiasm had gone from her 
now. 

“A pity?” he repeated, smiling. 

“Yes. I wish you had been only an 
ordinary man. I—why should this 
happen to you? You have done so 
much for us all—made us forget our- 
selves in the beauty of what you offer 
us. Why should this happen to 
you !” 

“But you have not told me yet 
what has happened to me, Miss 
Hollis.” 

She looked up, almost frightened. 

“Are you our Victor Carden? I 
do not wish to believe it! You have 
done so much for the world—you 
have taught us to understand and 
desire all that is noble and upright 
and clean and beautiful—to desire it, 
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to aspire towards it, to venture to 
live the good, true, wholesome lives 
that your pencilled creations must lead, 
to wear such beautiful bodies and 
such divine eyes!” 

“Do you care for my work?” 
he asked, astonished and moved. 

“IT? Of course I do. Who does 
not ?” 

“Many,” he replied simply. 

“T am sorry for them,” she said. 

They sat silent for a time. 

At first his overwhelming desire 
was to tell her of the deception prac- 
tised upon her ; but he could not do 
that, because in exposing himself 
he must fail in loyalty to the Tracer 
of Lost Persons. Besides, she would 
not believe him. She would think 
him mad if he told her that the old 
gentleman she had taken for Dr. 
Austin Atwood was probably Mr. 
Keen, the Tracer of Lost Persons. 
Also, he himself was not absolutely 
certain about it. He had merely 
deduced as much. 

“Tell me,” he said very gently, 
“‘ what is the malady from which you 
believe I am suffering ? ” 

For a moment she remained silent, 
then, face averted, laid her finger 
on the book beside her. 

“That,” she said unsteadily. 

He read aloud : “‘ Lamour’s Disease. 
A treatise in sixteen volumes by Ero 
S. Lamour, M.D., MS., F.B.A., 
M.F.H.” 

“All that ?”’ he asked guiltily. 

“IT don’t know, Mr. Carden. Are 
you laughing at me? Do you not 
believe me?” She had turned sud- 
denly to confront him, surprising a 
humorous glimmer in his eyes. 

“T really do not believe I am 
seriously ill,” he said, laughing in 
spite of her grave eyes. 

“Then perhaps you had better 
read a little about what , Lamour 
describes as the symptoms of this 
malady,” she said sadly. 
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“Ts it fatal 2?” he inquired. 

* Ultimately. That is why I de- 
Sire to spend my life in studying 
means to combat it. That is why I 
desire you so earnestly to place your- 
self under my observation and let me 
try.” 

“ Tell me one thing,” he said; “is 
it contagious? Is it infectious ? 
No? Then I don’t mind your study- 
ing me all you wish, Doctor Hollis. 
You may take my temperature every 
ten minutes if you care to. You may 
observe my pulse every five minutes 
if you desire. Only please tell me 
how this is to be accomplished ;_ be- 
gause you see | live in the Sherwood 
Studio Building, and you live on 
Madison Avenue.” 

**[—I have a ward—a room—fitted 
up with every modern surgical device 
—every improvement,” she said. “ It 
adjoins my office. Would you mind 
living there for—say for a week at 
first—until I can be perfectly certain 
in my diagnosis ? ” 

‘Do you intend to put 
bed ?”’ he asked, appalled. 

“Oh, no! Only I wish to watch 
you carefully and note your symp- 
toms from moment to moment. I 
also desire to try the effects of certain 
medicines on you——”’ 

“What kind of medicines?” he 
asked uneasily. 

‘I cannot tell yet. Perhaps anti- 
toxine ; I don’t know; perhaps for- 
maline later. Truly, Mr. Carden, this 
case has taken on a gravey, a more 
intimate significance since I have 
learned who you are. I would have 
worked hard to save any life ; I shall 
put my very heart and soul into my 
work to save you.” 

The trace of innocent emotion in 


me to 


her voice moved him. 

“T am not ill really,” he said un- 
steadily. 
I am—— 

“Don’t speak that way, Mr. Car- 


‘I cannot let you think 
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den. I—I am _ perfectly miserable 
over it; I don’t feel any happiness 
in my discovery now—none in the 
least. I had rather live my entire 
life without seeing one case of 
Lamour’s Disease than to believe you 
are afflicted with it.” 

‘** But I’m not, Miss Hollis !—really, 
I am not——” 

She looked at him compassionately 
for a moment, then rose. 

“It is best that you should be 
informed as to your probable condi- 
tion,” said she. ‘In Lamour’s works, 
volume nine, you had better read 


exactly what Lamour says. Do you 
mind coming to my office, Mr. Car- 
den ?” 

* Now ?’ 

“Yes. The book is there. Do you 
mind coming ?’ 

‘** No—no, of course not.”” And, as 


they turned away together under the 
trees: “You don’t intend to begin 
observing me _ this afternoon, do 
you 2?” he ventured. 

“1 think it best, if you can arrange 
your affairs. Can you, Mr. Carden ?” 

“Yes, I suppose I can. Do you 
mean for me to occupy that surgical 
room at once ?” 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

‘*N—no. I'll telephone my servant 
to pack my things and send them 
round to this apartment to-night. 
And—where am I to board ?” 

‘“‘ There is a dining-room,” she said 
simply. ‘‘ My apartment consists of 
the usual number of servants’ andother 
rooms, including my office, and my 
observation ward which you will 
occupy.” 

He walked on, troubled. 

“IT only w—want to ask one or 
two things, Doctor Hollis. Am I 
to be placed on a diet? I hate 
diets.” 

“Not at once.” 

“May I smoke ? ”’ 

“Certainly,” she said, smiling. 








“SHE CALLED UP 1HE GREAT SPECIALIST, DR. AUSTIN AIWOOD.’ 
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“And you won’t send me to bed 
too early ?” 

“Oh, no! The later you sit up the 
better, because I shall wish to take 
your temperature every ten minutes.” 

‘** You mean you are going to wake 
me every ten minutes and put that 
tube in my mouth!” he asked, aghast. 

“Only every half-hour, Mr. Car- 
den. Can you stand it for a week ?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ I—I suppose I 
can. Only, Miss Hollis, there is really 
nothing the matter with me, and Ill 
prove it to you out of your own book.” 

“TI wish you could, Mr. Carden. | 
should be only too happy to give you 
back to the world with a clean bill of 
health if you can convince me I am 
wrong. Do you not believe me? 
Indeed, indeed, I am not selfish and 
wicked enough to wish you this ill- 
ness, no matter how rare it is!” 

‘** The rarer a disease is the angrier 
it makes people who contract it,” he 
said. ‘I should be the angriest man 
in the world if I really did have 
Lamour’s malady. But I haven't. 
There is only one malady afflicting 
me, and I am waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to tell you all about it.” 

‘Tell me now ?” she said, raising 
her eyes to his. 

“Not now.” 

“ To-night ; ” 

“I hope so. 
Hollis.” 

“But you must not fear to tell a 
physician about anything which 
troubles you, Mr. Carden. ”’ 

“T'll remember that,” he said 
thoughtfully, as they emerged from 
the Park. 

A moment later he hailed a cab and 
they drove away together. 


I will if I can, Miss 


No, there could be no longer any 
doubt in her mind as she went into 
her sitting-room, closed the door, and 
called up the great specialist, Dr. 
Austin Atwood. 


** Doctor Atwood,” she said, with 
scarcely concealed emotion, “ this 
is Dr. Hollis.” 

** How—de—do ?”’ squeaked the 
aged specialist amiably. 

** Oh, I am well enough, thank you, 
Doctor—except in_ spirits. Doctor 
Atwood, you were right! He has 
got it, and I am perfectly wretched.” 

*““Who has got what?” retorted 
the voice of Atwood. 

“The unfortunate young gentle- 
man we saw to-day in the Park——” 

** What park ?” 

“Why, Central Park, Doctor——” 

“Central Park! I haven't been in 
Central Park for ten years, my child.” 

“Why, Doctor Atwood! is this 
Dr. Austin Atwood with whom I 
am talking ? ” 

“Not the least doubt! And you 
are that pretty Doctor Hollis—Rosa- 
lind Hollis, who consulted me in those 
charity cases, are you not ?’ 

“Certainly 1 am. And I wanted 
to say to you that I have the unfor- 
tunate patient now under closest 
observation here in my own apart- 
ment. I have given him the room 
next to the office. And, Doctor, you 
were perfectly right. He shows every 
symptom of the disease-—he is even 
inclined to sentimentalism ; he begins 
to blush and fidget and look at me— 
a—in that remarkable manner—not 
that he isn’t well-bred and charming— 
indeed, he is most attractive, and it 
grieves me dreadfully to see that he 
already is beginning to believe himself 
in love with the first person of the 
opposite sex he encounters—I mean 
that he—that I cannot mistake his 
attitude towards me—which is per- 
fectly correct, only one cannot avoid 
seeing the curious infatuation——” 

‘*What the dickens is all this?” 
roared the great specialist, and Doctor 
Hollis jumped. 

‘“‘T was only confirming your diag- 
nosis, Doctor,” she explained meekly. 
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“What diagnosis ? ”’ 

“ Yours, Doctor. I have confirmed 
it, I fear. And the certainty has 
made me perfectly miserable, because 
his is such a valuable life to the world, 
and he himself is such a splendid, 
wholesome, noble specimen of youth 
and courage that I cannot bear to be- 
lieve him incurably afflicted.” 

“Good Heavens!” shouted the 
doctor; “‘ what has he got and who 
is he ?” 

“He is Victor Carden, the cele- 
brated artist, and he has Lamour’s 
Disease!” she gasped. 

There was a dead silence; then: 
“Keep him there until I come! 
Chloroform him if he attempts to 
escape ! ”’ 

And the great specialist rang off 
excitedly. 

So Rosalind Hollis went back to 
the lamp-lit office where, in a luxu- 
rious armchair, Carden was sitting, 
contentedly poring over the ninth 
volume of Lamour’s great treatise 
and smoking his second cigar. 

“Doctor Atwood is coming here,” 
she said in a discouraged voice, as he 
rose with alacrity to place her chair. 

“Oh! What for?” 

“To see you, Mr. Carden.” 

“Who? Me? Great Scot! I 
don’t want to be slapped and pinched 
and mauled by a doctor! I didn’t 
expect that, you know, I’m willing 
enough to have you observe me in 
the interest of humanity——” 

“ But, Mr. Carden, he is only called 
in for consultation. I—I have a 
fearful sort of desperate hope that, 
perhaps, I may have made a mistake ; 
that possibly I am in error.” 

“No doubt you are,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘Let me read a few more 
pages, Doctor Hollis, and then I shall 
be ready to dispute my symptoms, 
one by one, and convince you what 
really is the trouble with me. And, 
by the way, did Doctor Atwood seem 
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a trifle astonished when you told him 
about me ? ” 

“A trifle—yes,” she said uncer- 
tainly. ‘* He is a very old man; he 
forgets. But he is coming.” 

“Oh! And didn’t he appear to 
recollect seeing me in the Park?” 

*“N-not clearly. He is very old, 
you know. But he is coming here.” 

*“* Quite so, as a friend of mine puts 
it,” smiled Carden. ‘“ May I be per- 
mitted to use your telephone a 
moment ? ” 

** By all means, Mr. Carden. You 
will find it in my sitting-room. 

So he entered her pretty sitting- 
room and, closing the door tightly, 
called up the Tracer of Lost Persons. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Keen? This is 
Mr. Carden. I’m in love, Mr. Keen, 
and I simply must win her, and I’m 
going to try. If I don’t—if she will 
not listen to me—I’ll certainly go 
smash. And what I want you to do 
is to prevent Atwood from inter- 
fering. Do you understand ?.. 
Yes, Dr. Austin Atwood. Keep him 
away somehow. . . Yes, I’m here 
in Doctor Hollis’ apartment, under 
anxious observation. She is the 
only woman in the world! I’m mad 
about her—and getting madder every 
moment! She is the most perfectly 
splendid specimen of womanhood— 
what ? Oh, yes; I rang you up to 
ask whether it was you in the Park 
to-day ?—that old gentleman—What? 
Yes, in Central Park. Yes, this after- 
noon! No, he didn’t resemble you ; 
and Doctor Hollis took him for Doctor 
Atwood. . . . What are you laughing 
about ?.... I can hear you laugh- 
ing. .. . Was it you? . . What 
do I think? Why, I don’t know 
just what to think; but I suppose it 
must have been you. Wasit ? ‘ 
Oh, I see. You don’t wish me to 
know. Certainly, you are quite right. 
Your clients have no right to go be- 
hind the scenes. I only asked out 
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of curiosity. . All right. Good- 
bye.” 

He came back to the lamp-lit office, 
which was more of a big, handsome, 
comfortable living-room than a physi- 
cian’s quarters, and for a moment or 
two he stood on the threshold, look- 
ing round him. 

In the pleasant, subdued light of the 
lamp Rosalind Hollis looked up, 
smiling involuntarily to see him stand- 
ing there; then, serious, silent, she 
dropped her eyes to the pages of the 
volume he had discarded—volume 
nine of Lamour. 

Even with the evidence before her, 
corroborated in these inexorably scien- 
tific pages which she sat so sadly turn- 
ing, she found it almost impossible to 
believe that this big, broad-shouldered 
attractive young man could be fatally 
stricken. 

Twice her violet eyes stole to- 
ward him; twice the thick lashes 
veiled them, and the printed pages on 
her knee sprang into view and the cold 
precision of the type confirmed her 
fears remorselessly :— 

“The trained scrutiny of the ob- 
server will detect in the victim of this 
disease a peculiar and indefinable 
charm—a strange symmetry which, 
on closer examination, reveals traces 
of physical beauty almost  super- 
human——” 

Again her eyes were lifted to Car- 
den ; again she dropped her white lids. 
Her worst fears were confirmed. 

Meanwhile he stood on the thresh- 
old, looking at her, his pulses racing, 
his very soul staring through his 
eyes; and, within him, every sense 
clamoring revolt at the deception, 
demanding confession and its penalty. 

“T can’t stand this!” he blurted 
out, and she looked up quickly, her 
face blanched with foreboding. 

‘** Are you in pain?” she asked. 


‘“*No—not that sort of pain! I 
—won’t you please believe that I am 


not ill? I’m imposing on you. I’m 
an impostor! There’s nothing what- 
ever wrong with me except—some- 
thing that I want to tell you—if you'll 
let me——” , 

‘Why should you hesitate to con- 
fide in a physician, Mr. Carden?” 

He came forward slowly and sank 
into the empty chair which faced 
hers, clasping his restless hands under 
his chin. 

“You are feeling depressed,” she 
said gently. Depression was a sig- 
nificant symptom. Three chapters 
were devoted to it. 

“I’m depressed, of course. I’m 
horribly depressed and ashamed of 
myself, because there is nothing on 
earth the matter with me, and I’ve 
let you think there is.”’ 

She smiled mournfully ; this was 
another symptom of a morbid state. 
She turned, unconsciously, to page 379 
to verify her observation. 

“Listen to me, Miss Hollis,” he 
broke out, “ haven’t I any chance to 
convince you that I’m not ill? I] 
want to be honest without involving 
a—a friend of mine. I can’t endure 
this deception. Won’t you let me 
prove to you that these symptoms are 
are only significant of something 
else ?’ 

She looked straight at him, con- 
sidering him in silence. 

“Let us begin with those dark 
circles under the eyes,” he said despe- 
rately. ‘I found some cold cream 
in my room and—look! They are 
practically gone! At any rate, if 
there is a sort of shadow left it’s be- 
cause I use my eyes in my profession.” 

‘** Doctor Lamour says that the dark 
circles disappear anyway,” said the 
girl, unconvinced. ‘* Cold cream had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“But it had! Really it had; and 
as for the other symptoms, I—well, 
I can’t help my pulses when y-you 
t-t-touch me.” 
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“ Please, Mr. Carden.” 
‘I don’t mean to be impertinent. 
I am trying my hardest to tell the 


truth. And my pulses do gailop when 
you test them; they're galloping 
now. This very moment!” 


“Let me try them,” she said coolly, 
laying her hand on his wrist. 

“Didn’t I say he insisted 
grimly. ‘* And I’m turning red, too. 
But those symptoms mean something 
else ; they mean——”’ 

“ Mr. Carden !”’ she said, warninglv. 

“T can’t help saying——”’ 

“T know it,” she said soothingly ; 
“these sentimental outbursts are part 
of the disease——”’ 

“Good heavens! Won't you try 
to believe me! There’s nothing in 
the world the matter with me except 
that I am—am—p-p-perfectly f-f-fas- 
cinated——” 

“You must 
Mr. Carden. 
the 

“It isn’t! It isn’t! It’s you! 
It’s your mere presence, your per- 
sonality, your charm, your beauty, 
your loveliness, your——” 

“Mr. Carden, I beg of you! I—it 
is part of my duty to observe symp- 
toms, but—but you are making it 
very hard for me—very difficult——’”’ 

‘I am only proving to you that it 
isn’t Lamour’s Disease which plays 
tricks with my pulses, my tempera- 
ture, my colour. I’m not morbid ex- 
cept when I realise my deception. 
I’m not depressed except when I think 
how far you are from me—how far 
above me—how far out of reach of 
such a man as I an—how desperately 
Il” 

“D-don’t you think I had better 
administer a s-s-sedative, Mr. Car- 
den ?”’ she said, distressed. 

“I don’t care. Ill take anything 
you give me—as long as you give it 
tome. I'll swallow pills! [ll luxu- 
nate in poison—anything——”’ 


so ' ” 


struggle against it, 
That is only part of 
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She was hastily running through the 
pages of the ninth volume to see 
whether the symptoms of sentimental 
excitement ever turned into frenzy. 

“What can you learn from that 
book ?”’ he insisted, leaning forward 
to see what she was reading. “ Any- 
way, Doctor Lamour married his 
patient so early in the game that all 
the symptoms disappeared. And I 
believe the trouble with his pat ent 
was my trouble. She had every symp- 
tom of it until he married her! She 
was in love with him, that is abso- 
lutely all!” 

Rosalind Hollis raised her beautiful, 
incredulous eyes. 

‘** What do you mean, Mr. Carden ?”’ 
she asked slowly. 

‘I mean that, in my opinion, 
there’s no such disease as Lamour’s 
Disease. The girl was in love with 
him. Then he married her at last, 
and—presto !—all the symptoms 
vanished—the pulse, the temperature, 
the fidgets, the blushes, the moods, 
the whole business ! ” 

‘“W-what about the strangely cu- 
rious manifestations of physical 
beauty—superhuman symmetry, Mr. 
Carden ?” 

** Do you notice them in me ?”’ he 


gasped. 
‘*A—yes—in a modified mea- 
sure——”’ 


“Tn me?” 

‘* Certainly !’’ she said firmly ; but 
the glow suffusing her own cheeks 
was disconcerting her. Then his 
face began to reflect the splendid 
colour in hers; their eyes met, dis- 
mayed. 

“There are sixteen volumes about 
this disease,’ she said. ‘‘ There must 
be such a disease!” 

‘** There is,” he said. “I have it 
badly. But I never had it before I 
saw you in the Park!” 

“Mr. Carden—this is the wildest 
absurdity Ee 
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“| know it. Wildness is a symp- 
tom. I’m mad as a hatter. I’ve 
got every separate symptom and I 
wish it was contagious and fatal!” 

She made an effort to turn the pages 
to the chapter entitled, ‘“‘ Manias and 
Illusions,” but he laid his hand across 
the book and his clear eyes defied 
her. 

* Mr. Carden—— 

Her smooth hand trembled under 
his, then, suddenly nerveless, relaxed. 
With an effort she lifted her head ; 
their eyes met, spellbound. 

‘You have every symptom,” he 
said unsteadily—“ every one! What 
have you to say?” 

Her fascinated eyes met his. 

“What have you to say ?” he re- 
peated under his breath—‘ you, with 
every symptom, and your heavenly, 
radiant beauty to confirm them—that 
splendid loveliness which blinds and 
stuns me as I look—as I speak—as I 
tell you that I love you! That is my 
malady; this is the beginning and 
the end of it: love!” 

She sat speechless, inert, as one 
under enchantment. 

‘** All my life,” he said, “I have 
spent in painting shadows. But the 
shadows were those dim celestial 
shapes cast by your presence in the 
world. You tell me that the world 
is better for my work; that I have 
offered people beauty and a sort of 
truth ofwhich they have never dreamed 
until I revealed it? Yet what in- 
spired me was the shadow only, for 
I had never seen the substance; I 
had not believed I should ever see 
the living source of the shadows which 
inspired it. And now I see; now I 
have seen with my own eyes. Now 
the confession of faith is no longer a 
blind creed born of instinct. You 
live! Youare you! What I believed 
from necessity I find proven in fact. 
The occult no longer can sway one who 
hasseen. And you who, without your 


be) 


knowledge or mine, have always been 
the one and only source of any good 
in me or in my work—why is it 
strange that I loved you at first sight ? 
—that I worshipped you at first 
breath ?>—I, who like him who raises 
his altar to ‘the unknown god,’ 
raised my altar to truth and beauty! 
A miracle has answered me.” 

She rose, the beautiful dazed eyes 
meeting his, both hands clasping 
the ninth volume of Lamour’s great 
monograph to her breast as though 
to protect it from him—from him 
who was threatening her, enthralling 
her, thrilling her with his magic 
voice, hisenchanted words, the master- 
ful mystery of his eyes. What was 
he saying to her? What was this 
mounting intoxication sweeping her 
senses—this delicious menace threa- 
tening her very will ? What was he 
asking ? What was he doing now ?— 
with both her hands in his, and her 
gaze deeply lost in his—and the ninth 
volume of Lamour on the floor be- 
tween them, waving its helpless, dis- 
credited leaves in the air—discredited, 
abandoned, obsolete as her own spe- 
ciality, her life-work! He had taken 
that, too—taken her life’s work from 
her. And in return she was holding 
nothing !—nothing except a young 
man’s hands—strong hands which, 
after all, were holding her own im- 
prisoned. So she had nothing in 
exchange for the ninth volume of 
Lamour; her life’s work had 
been annihilated by a smile; and 
she was very much alone in the 
world. 

After a while she emerged from the 
chaos of attempted reflection and 
listened to what he was saying. He 
spoke very quietly, very distinctly, 
not sparing himself, laying bare every 
deception without involving anybody 
except himself. 

He told her the entire history of his 
case, excluding Mr. Keen in person; 
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he told her about his aunt, about 
his birthday, about his determination 
to let the legacy go. Then, in a very 
manly way he told her that he had 
never before loved a woman; and 
fell silent, her hands a dead weight 
in his. 

She was surprised that she should 
experience no resentment. A curious 
inertia crept over her. She was tired 
of expectancy, weary of the burden 
of decision. Life and its problems 
overweighted her. Her eyes wan- 
dered to his broad young shoulders, 
then were raised to his face. 

“What shall we do?” she asked 
innocently. 

Unresisting, she suffered him to ex- 
plain. His explanation was not ela- 
borate; he only touched his lips to 
her hands and straightened up, a 
trifle pale. 

They walked together to the door 
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and he took his hat and gloves from 
the rack. 

* Will you come to-morrow ? ” she 
asked. 

** May I come early ?” 

“Yes, for I am quite certain of how 
matters are with me. Everything 
has gone out of my life—everything 
I once cared for—all the familiar 


things. So, come early, for I am 
quite alone without you.” 

“And I without you, Rosa- 
lind.” 


“That, I suppose, is right,” she 
said simply. “I shall cast no more 


shadows for you....Are you 
going ? . ... Oh, I know it is best 
that you should go, but——”’ 


He halted. She laid both hands in 
his. 

‘** We both have it,” she faltered— 
‘every symptom. And—you will 
come early, won’t you ?” 


‘ 


END. 


CHRISTMAS 


BY MARIE 


F, SWIFT. 


The stars shine out this Holy Night, 


A silvery chime bids 


sorrow cease ; 


The skies are bright—their golden light 
Brings Christmas peace ! 


Hark ! 


’Tis the solemn midnight hour, 


No earthly cares the heart annoy ; 
In ecstasy our voices rise ; 


’Tis Christmas joy ! 


And though with tears our eyes may fill— 
The Loved—not lost—from Heav’n above 
Smile on us now—our souls unite— 


°Tis Christmas love ! 


May Christmas in each heart abide, 
And through the year our faith increase— 
In Him who sent His own dear Son— 
With joy and love and Heavnly peace! 
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I had come to St. Rémy-en- 
Provence to celebrate the 
féte of the Buche de Noel 
with our old friends the 

Farges—Monsieur of the pretty taste 
in wine and his fat wife of the bon gout 
in the things of the casserole and the 
sauteuse. 

We arrived at St. Rémy en auto, 
on a crisp December evening, with 
the brilliant stars glimmering from 
the darkling sky quite as they did in 
the East in Bible times. Provence 
is not the Holy Land, but it has two 
great fasts, and feasts which rival 
the pilgrimages of the East in all 
their solemnity and sentiment—the 
féte of Saints Maries-de-la-Mer, in 
May, and the Lou Pastoraje, or the 
Shepherds’ Féte of Les Baux on 
Christmas Eve. 

Our kind-hearted friend, Farges, 
was-glad to see us, and stopped pulung 
the fougasse from the oven, with his 
long, flat shovel-like affair, to tell the 
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boy to put the horse into an outhouse, 
and the baker’s cart into the street, 
that we might have a decent shelter 
for the motor-car. 

In spite of his inereasing prosperity, 
old Farges still rose at fivein the morn- 
ing, and himself put his bread to bake, 
while he, and he only, handled the 
pungent, buttery dough which, during 
the Christmas season, was made into 
fougasse. He worked at this as if 
he were an artist-potter baking the 
finest biscuit of Sévres. 

The fougasse, as we knew, was 
simply a sort of rich, sweet bread, 
or cake, like the Scotch shortbread, 
and was made, usually, in a great 
round loaf with a graven cross upon 
its face. All and sundry who wished 
to make a Christmas gift of senti- 
ment alone bought it and passed it on 
to their dearest friends, who ate it to 
the accompaniment of sweet wine, 
usually the Muscat of Frontignan, 
Good luck goes with it, of course, and 
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the sentiment is healthy and far more 
deserving of imitation than the 
Anglo-Saxon idea of bestowing costly 
gifts in the expectation of receiving 
one of equal worth in return. 

M. Farges stil! busied himself with 
les affaires, but he could enjoy a 
holiday when he liked. Many a motor 
excursion he had made with us 
to Ile-sur-Sorgue, where Petrarch 
caught the carp, and to the fabled 
Fontaine de Vaucluse, and up the 
nineteen kilometre roadway of Mont 
Ventoux, where the mistral blows as 
nowhere else in Provence. 

M. Farges, like other commergants 
the world over, was drawing near the 
end of his fiscal year. His bakery 
business had continually increased 
in volume ; and he had a snug little 
sum in hard cash as a result. He was 


accordingly anxious to find a pur-- 


chaser to take the business off his 
hands, when he would become a real 
ventier in all that the word implies. 

His Christmas fougasse finished, 
M. Farges and his fat little wife, 
Victorine, the Arlesienne, thought 
to bid dull care away and to “ make 
the féte’’ from Christmas to the 
New Year. 

On Christmas Eve we would light 
the buche, and afterwards, in the 
motor-cars climb the nine twisting 
kilometres of mountain roadway to 
Les Baux for the Shepherds’ Féte at 
midnight. 

We were fortunate in having so 
good a center from which to start, 
and so hospitable a roof over cur 
heads. We might have made the 
journey from Arles, over the long, 
silent highway from Arles to Salon 
—the straightest and least obstructed 
ten kilometres of roadway in all the 
world—or, taking the capabilities 
of the car into consideration, might 
have quartered ourselves still farther 
away, at Avignon, Aix, or even Mar- 
seilles, as many do, for the Christmas 


Eve celebration at Les Baux is 
famous throughout Provence. 

Those who have no ready means of 
getting away must “ make the féte ” 
all night at the mean little inn at 
Les Baux, but it is as squalid as the 
débris-filled streets themselves. 

The buche de Noel is a Provencal 
institution, as dear to the inhabitant 
as the St. Nicholas féte or the Yule 
log gathering to those of Holland or 
England. 

The ancient ceremony of posing 
the buche on the fire was, and is, a 
family and neighbourly event. The 
buche of M. Farges was a gift from a 
vine-growing peasant, and for days 
had encumbered the little shop, lying 
snugly upon a row of flour-sacks. 
At ten o’clock on Christmas eve it 
was ceremoniously laid within the 
great chimney of the living and 
dining room of the Farges establish- 
ment. It was set alight and a glass 
of mulled-wine, vin cuit, poured over 
it to the following chanted accom- 
paniment :— 


“ Allegresse !_ Allegresse, 
Mes beaux enfants, que Dieu nous 
comble d’allégresse ! 
Avec Noel, tout bien vient, 
Dieu nous fasse le grace de voir l'année 
prochaine.” 


Friends and neighbours of the family 
filled the room and overflowed into 
the shop beyond, and as the first 
tongue of flame licked up the small 
branches which were to set the parent 
log alight, the whole company broke 
out with the following exclamation :— 


“A la buche Bontefeu!” 


The fougasse was eaten, the muscat 
drunk, and toasts and greetings were 
passed from lip to lip, but at last 
the throng departed to go through 
the ceremony elsewhere. 

In many instances this was the 
beginning of an all-night rejoicing and 
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merry-making, but with the Farges 
it was the custom to have the senti- 
ment of the ceremony, but not other- 
wise to continue it. 

At eleven o’clock we set out on 
that delightfully graded roadway 
which climbs the Alpilles up out of 


sits proud old Les Baux, or what is 
left of its pride, for it has degenerated 
from an all-powerful medieval city 
of many thousands of inhabitants to 
something less than two hundred 
shepherds who guard their flocks, 
and“a few tired old men and women 





MIDNIGHT AT LES BAUX. 


St. Rémy just behind Jes antiquities: 
Roman reminders of a past greatness 
which has given St. Rémy something 
more to be proud of than a mere 
latter-day fame. 

Snugly imbedded in and surrounded 
by the jagged peaks of the Alpilles, 


who have only their peace of mind 
to guard. 

We had done the conventional 
sight-seeing round of Les Baux some 
time before; we had climbed up to 
its chateau and down into its dun- 
geons, and visited the “ Grotte des 
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Fées °°—known in the local patois 
as “ Trau di Fado.” 

The memory of Les Baux and the 
Courts of Love will remain a vivid 
one to any who have tramped the 
sentiers and chemins of the Alpilles, 
and who have worshipped at the 
shrine of Mistral at Maillane, or who 
have gazed at the good King René’s 
“ Book of Hours ”’ in the Musée at Aix. 

For those who would live in the good 
old days of — 
the poets, let 
them avoid 
modernity 
and say, with 
Mistral, 
“Courage! 
vous verrez la 
terre promise 
parles poets,” 
and this, too, 
is the true 
spirit with 
which to re- 
gard old Pro- 
vence and its 
institutions, 
many of 
them living 
to-day in 
something 
considerably 
more tangi- 
ble than the 
imagination. 

On this oc- 
casion — this 
bright, crisp, 
Starlight 
night—the 
long __ silent 
platanes 
marking 
grim blotches 
of blackness 
at every turn 
of the road- 
way, with M. 
Farges on the 
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THE NINE KILOMETRE BILL CLIMB TO LES BAUX, 


front seat beside the driver, and 
Madame squeezed snugly in the ton- 
neau, beside the artist, the car was 
taking its midnight climb from St. 
Rémy’s plain to the jagged, saw-tooth- 
surrounded little plateau upon which 
sits Les Baux. The moon itself had 
just blown into full being as we 
achieved the first rise on the lone 
Alpine spur which soon melts and 
flattens out into the pebbly plains of 
the Crau and 
the Camar- 
gue. 
Anyone 
who has seen 
the minia- 
ture moun- 
tain-chain of 
the Alpilles, 
and the 
plains boun- 
ding it upon 
the north 
and __ south, 
will not fail 
to recognise 
the picture 
drawn by 
Mistral in his 
account of 
his early life. 
“I see be- 
fore my 
eyes,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘in 
the Midi la 
bas, a barrier 
of mamelons, 
withtheir 
slopes and 
cliffs and 
valleys _ bril- 
liant in their 
outlines and 
blue in their 
shadows 
throughout 
the long day 
from matin 
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to vespers. It is the chain of the 
Alpilles encircled with olive-groves, 
a veritable belvedere of glory and 
legend.” 

Les Baux was once the seat of a 
Papal palace. Dante eulogised the 
surroundings, and perhaps it is the 
very “ Val d’Enfer” known to-day 
which was the “ Val d’Enfer ” of his 
conceit and imagination. Four ar- 
tistically celebrated churches; a no- 
blesse in sufficient numbers to form 
a little court of its own; a garrison 
of war; a tribunal and the first place 
among the Provengal towns of the 
moyen age. The suggestion that it 
was once a Pompeii in France is 
amply endorsed by the existing re- 
cords and ruins, though all is now 
but a desolate reminder of what it 
once has been, with its few score souls, 
living a dull round that’ bears little 
resemblance to its luxuriant past. 

No matter why one comes to Les 
Baux, whether for amusement or 
instruction, he is bound to admit 
that its charm of both past and pre- 
sent is quite unexpected. If one 
visits it for the Christmas ‘ Messe 
de Minuit ” of the shepherds, it is to 
enter regions of the unreal mingled 
amongst things hitherto only ima- 
gined. 

The long lines of glimmering lights 
climb the rude paths over and around 
the crags, and the swift-moving 
flashes from motors swish along the 
magnificent serpentine roadways in 
weird fashion. One is quite prepared 
to class it as the strangest survival 
still to be seen in a round of Euro- 
pean travel. 

The shepherds of the Crau and the 
Camargue, and of the country round 
Les Baux in particular, are a weather- 
beaten set of men, young and old, who 
watch their flocks by night and by 
day with the same passive devotion 
as did the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
There are the sheep, the skies, the 
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stars, and nothing else to commute 
with ; sheep being silly beasts, they 
require a deal of guarding, even when 
enfolded for the night. The shepherd’s 
lot is not a sinecure, and is almost the 
loneliest occupation known to man. 
His solitary friend is his dog, and he 
chums with him much as his fellow- 
men do with their contemporaries. 
There is a variety of dog known the 
world over as a sheep-dog, but any 
mongrel cur, from a caniche to a Can- 
ton dogue, with a black tongue, not 
far removed from the wolf, seems 
to answer the purpose in Provence, 
and right well they do their work. 

In the spring the Provengal herder 
stalks the plains and the hills in the 
neighbourhood of the Alpilles, and 
as the season advances and the herb- 
age grows thin, he works his way with 
his flock towards the foothills of the 
Alps, in the lower valleys of Dauphiné. 
He moves by the high road with his 
flock of three, four, or five hundred 
moutons de la Crau, his small belong- 
ings strapped to the back of a sure- 
footed, sturdy little donkey, who 
leads the pilgrimage with a jangling 
bell tied round his neck, the sheep 
instinctively following the good 
grazing to which the donkey points 
the way. There may be times 
when a donkey is lazy, but it is not 
when he is seeking green fields and 
pastures new. 

In the autumn the ¢roupeaux de- 
scend, still with the donkey at their 
head, and one or two herders at the 
tail ; the dogs here, there, and every- 
where. When all settle down again 
to a life in the lowlands, peace, tran- 
quillity and scantness reign, while 
they wait for the ensuing change of 
season, and it is for the blessings of 
the season past and the prayerful 
hope of the good one to come 
that the lou pastraje is celebrated 
on Christmas eve at Les Baux. 

It was a wonderful sight, solemn, 
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dark and impressive. The chants 
and organ-peals pouring forth from 
the open door of the Eglise St. Vincent 
and the immense company of shep- 
herds gathered from all parts of 
Provence for the celebration of ,this 
special féte. The créche with the 
Babe of Bethlehem had _ been 
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ing of bonfires, and an intense and 
emotional fervour, they await the 
coming of the dawn, and when the 
sky breaks in the east they separate 
into little groups, each wending its 
way homewards. 

They disappear in all directions ; 
some to their lonely mas or farmhouse 








M. FARGES BUCHE DE NOEL. 


erected in the crypt, all wonderfully 
theatrical, but simple, primitive and 
sincere. Up through the tortuous 
Streets the chanters and candle- 
bearers wind their way in long pro- 
cessions. They do homage at the 
créche, say an Ave or two, and after 
the stroke of midnight, amid the burn- 


far out in the pebbly Crau, others 
to the home of a parent at Arles or 
St. Rémy, and still others by cart over 
the “ Téte Noire,”’ possibly to Aix, 
that other celebrated ‘‘ Court of 
Love,” there to make a feasting that 
will be Gargantuan in its plenteousness 
and enlivening as to its ingredients. 
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to vespers. It is the chain of the 
Alpilles encircled with olive-groves, 
a veritable belvedere of glory and 
legend.” 

Les Baux was once the seat of a 
Papal palace. Dante eulogised the 
surroundings, and perhaps it is the 
very “Val d’Enfer” known to-day 
which was the “ Val d’Enfer ”’ of his 
conceit and imagination. Four ar- 
tistically celebrated churches ; a no- 
blesse in sufficient numbers to form 
a little court of its own; a garrison 
of war; a tribunal and the first place 
among the Provengal towns of the 
moyen age. The suggestion that it 
was once a Pompeii in France is 
amply endorsed by the existing re- 
cords and ruins, though all is now 
but a desolate reminder of what it 
once has been, with its few score souls, 
living a dull round that bears little 
resemblance to its luxuriant past. 

No matter why one comes to Les 
Baux, whether for amusement or 
instruction, he is bound to admit 
that its charm of both past and pre- 
sent is quite unexpected. If one 
visits it fof the Christmas “ Messe 
de Minuit ” pf the shepherds, it is to 
enter regions of the unreal mingled 
amongst things hitherto only ima- 
gined. , 

The long lines of glimmering lights 
climb the rude paths over and around 
the crags, and the swift-moving 
flashes from motors swish along the 
magnificent serpentine roadways in 
weird fashion. One is quite prepared 
to class it as the strangest survival 
still to be seen in a round of Euro- 
pean travel. 

The shepherds of the Crau and the 
Camargue, and of the country round 
Les Baux in particular, are a weather- 
beaten set of men, young and old, who 
watch their flocks by night and by 
day with the same passive devotion 
as did the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
There are the sheep, the skies, the 


stars, and nothing else to commune 
with ; sheep being silly beasts, they 
require a deal of guarding, even when 
enfolded for the night. The shepherd’s 
lot is not a sinecure, and is almost the 
loneliest occupation known to man. 
His solitary friend is his dog, and he 
chums with him much as his fellow- 
men do with their contemporaries. 
There is a variety of dog known the 
world over as a sheep-dog, but any 
mongrel cur, from a caniche to a Can- 
ton dogue, with a black ‘tongue, not 
far removed from the wolf, seems 
to answer the purpose in Provence, 
and right well they do their work. 

In the spring the Provencal herder 
stalks the plains and the hills in the 
neighbourhood of the Alpilles, and 
as the season advances And the herb- 
age grows thin, he works his way with 
his flock towards the foothills of the 
Alps, in the lower valleys of Dauphiné. 
He moves by the high road with his 
flock of three, four, or five hundred 
moutons de la Crau, his small belong- 
ings strapped to the back of a sure- 
footed, sturdy little donkey, who 
leads the pilgrimage with a jangling 
bell tied round his neck, the sheep 
instinctively following the good 
grazing to which the donkey points 
the way. There may be times 
when a donkey is lazy, but it is not 
when he is seeking green fields and 
pastures new. 

In the autumn the troupeaux de- 
scend, still with the donkey at their 
head, -and one or two herders at the 
tail ; the dogs here, there, and every- 
where. When all settle down again 
to a life in the lowlands, peace, tran- 
quillity and scantness reign, while 
they wait for the ensuing change of 
season, and it is for the blessings of 
the season past and the prayerful 
hope of the good one to come 
that the lou pastraje is celebrated 
on Christmas eve at Les Baux. 

It was a wonderful sight, solemn, 
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dark and impressive. 
and organ-peals pouring forth from 
the open door of the Eglise St. Vincent 
and the immense company of shep- 
herds gathered from all parts of 
Provence for the celebration of ,this 
special féte. The créche with the 
Babe of Bethlehem had _ been 


The chants. 


ing of bonfires, and an intense and 
emotional fervour, they await the 
coming of the dawn, and when the 
sky breaks in the east they separate 
into little groups, each wending its 
way homewards. 

They disappear in all directions ; 
some to their lonely mas or farmhouse 





M. FARGES BUCHE DE NOEL . 


erected in the crypt, all wonderfully 
theatrical, but simple, primitive and 
sincere. Up through the tortuous 
streets the chanters and candle- 
bearers wind their way in long pro- 
cessions. They do homage at the 
créche, say an Ave or two, and after 
the stroke of midnight, amid the burn- 


far out in the pebbly Crau, others 
to the home of a parent at Arles or 
St. Rémy, and still others by cart over 
the “ Téte Noire,” possibly to Aix, 
that other celebrated ‘Court of 
Love,” there to make a feasting that 
will be Gargantuan in its plenteousness 
and enlivening as to its ingredients. 
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THE “MESSE DE MINUIT.” 














We did not wait for the dawn, but 
at two in the morning we were follow- 
ing our trail down the mountain side 
and picking out the black shadows 
with our acetylene lamps, with an 
effect of weirdness only to be likened 
to that of the Brocken spectre ; each 
cypress, tillewl and platane taking 
on a distinctive, uncouth and fearful 
form. 

We coasted silently down the gently- 
graded slopes, across the circling 
boulevard of sleeping St. Rémy, and 
through the Renaissance portal which 
guards the upper end of the Rue 
Thiers, and before we realised that 
we had arrived, we stopped silently 
before M. Farges’ hospitable door, 
and all this without even starting 
the engine on any part of the whole 
nine-kilometre descent. 

The buche de Noel was still burning 
on the Farges’ hearth; in truth, it 
burned steadily for eight days, as was 
the custom ; for other portions of the 
same great log were set alight before 
the first was completely extinguished. 

It was late, or early, as one chooses 
to describe the hour, and we were 
cold, tired and hungry, and the 
panacea of Madame Farges was an 
omelette au rium, which Madame 
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said was an Anglo-American dish— 
which it’ isn’t; and Madame must 
have been thinking of “‘ Welsh rare- 
bit.” However, a great omelette was 
prepared, and for the time and place, 
nothing could have been more 
acceptable. A _ half-bottle of rhum 
was burned over its sugar-coated 
surface, until it. was a dream. of 
Autolycus, and sent us off to bed 
at four in the morning, just as the 
strains of the farvandole came in at 
the open window, rising from the 
happy voices of a group of St. 
Rémois merrymakers going home- 
ward from Les Baux. 

The favandole is the national dance 
of Provence. It is a dance when 
danced on the Place or Cours, or in 
the Salle de Balof a Provengal town 
or townlet, and it becomes a sort 
of ensemble-promenade when a long 
line of ten, twenty or a hundred 
young men and maids join hands 
and trip along the road. Like golf, 
it is a good excuse for exercise, and 
when one realises that dancers cover 
many miles in a ball-room,'the same 
thing in the open air is a vast im- 
provement, and these merrymakers 
danced their way homeward from Les 
Baux. 
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THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XIX.—THE WINTER’S DAY 


HE charm of the English winter 
is its variformity, its ever- 
changing and capricious moods. 
There are times when, weary 

week after week, the frost holds, 
or the chill north-wester cries through 
a grey forsaken land, and it seems as 
though the sunshine were gone for 
ever. But these are exceptional sea- 
sons. Winter in the country is usu- 
ally a time of unceasing change. 
Daily, almost hourly, sun and wind 
and weather combine in some new 
aspect of loveliness, or terrific splen- 
dour; and he only, who patiently 
watches through the leafless months 
by field and woodland, can hope to 
catch effects more entrancing, though 
more evanescent, than anything else 
in the whole round of nature’s store. 

One of the most difficult things, in 
a world where bright colour is para- 
mount and almost universal, is to 
win true estimation of the quality 
and real strength, in the more sober 
hues, the quiet asides of beauty, that 
crowd the path at every turn in a 
morning’s ramble. A sense of pro- 
portion is very hard to preserve in 
the midst of so much prodigality. 
The sun in summer-time is too in- 
veterate an alchemist. He _ turns 
everything to gold; and must have 
gleaming emeralds and rubies and 
diamonds when we were fain to rest 
the eye on jade and malachite, sad 
lapis-lazuli, grey harmonies of feather- 
stone, or the myriad-hued serenity 
of the bare earth itself. 

If the common trend is to become 
a little weary of the talk of land- 
scape painters—who seem, for the 


most part, to view nature as a tangled 
and chaotic skein, divinely given them 
to unravel—it must be conceded, by 
the lifelong dweller in the country, 
at least, that the more he.studies the 
great panorama of the open air, the 
more’ difficult become discrimination, 
selection, isolation. It appears as if, 
at its heyday, the world he lives in 
and tries to understand, were really 
intended for a race of beings equipped 
with perceptions infinitely more de- 
veloped than those of himself and 
his fellows of. humble clay. Nature, 
in her lavishness, her dazzling in- 
tricacy, her alpine lordliness of scale, 
might be conceived as presupposing 
a kind of celestial quality in the on- 
looker, and to work rather for some 
invisible company of archangels than 
for the inconsiderable biped calling 
himself man. Wielding the gar- 
gantuan weapon of the sunshine, she 
seems to fashion everything in the 
one tremendous illimitable way. We 
would have colour and form, per- 
fume and music ; we are given them, 
of each a universeful. We ask a drop, 
and the océan comes flooding upon 
us. There is nothing for it but to 
take our summer draught of good 
things much as Clarence took the 
wine. And so, if the truth must be 
said, we buy pictures and delight in 
looking at them in the dim light of 
houses, not because they interpret 
to us great verities in no other way 
realisable, but because they detach 
for us the comprehensible little, from 
the bewildering inassimilable much. 

Yet in winter-time, though nature 
is then in her most whimsical and 
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THE REDWING’S HAUNT 


uncertain mood, the days and nights 
abound in simpler phases, that give 
to life a sweetness and a sober-going 
rare at any other season. The over- 
laden palette is cast aside ; the com- 
plex orchestration thinned down to a 
few chance wayward melodies. The 
sunshine, caught in the silver trammel 
of the south wind, no longer compels 
everything to its own fierce hues. 
High noon, with its long lidless glare, 
is but a memory. You go abroad at 
midday and find the dawn still linger- 
ing white under the hedgerow, and 
in the deep wood the shadows already 
gathering for the darkness to come. 

In these glimmering pallid days of 
winter, warm and moist and free, 
there are sights and sounds to be 
come at, little dreamed-of by the 
townsman in his far-off huddle of 
house-tops, and teeming miry streets. 
The old notion of a country walk in 


wintertime—mile after mile covered 
at a swinging pace, when the steady 
thud of your footfall scares away all 
wild life for half a league ahead— 
must be given up. You must go 
stealthily, rounding hedgerow corners 
with circumspection, treading on 
the bare places in the forest glades, 
lest the sharp crack of breaking twig 
underfoot may send your quarry into 
the next county unperceived. It is 
wonderful what a little silence and 
stillness may bring to pass in the 
most deserted, unlikely places. Lean- 
ing against some ivy-swathed trunk 
in the woodland clearing, it matters 
nothing that you are in full view of 
all creatures, so that you keep still. 
The robin, singing in the branch over- 
head, will presently flutter down ; 
and with a few strategic perambula- 
tions, will, likely as not, end in perch- 
ing comfortably on your boot-toe, 
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A SUSSEX FARMSTEAD. 


or even on the hand outstretched. 
More patience, and the moss-green 
floor around you becomes peopled 
with gambolling forms, rabbits at 
play in the watery sunbeams, their 
white tail-tufts showing like top- 
gallants as they speed in and out, or 
nibble the bark from the grey holly 
stems. Or a hare may come limping 
along, cocking his ears at sight of you; 
but observing you stock-still, with 
neither sound nor movement—the 
only signals of danger the wild crea- 
ture heeds or understands—he will 
pass unconcernedly by on his way to 
the rape-fields under the hill. 

Down in the meadow, where the 
brook has overflowed its -banks and 
makes wide shining spaces amidst 
the green, there is an alien life abroad 


that the mere summer-weather friend 
of the countryside never sees. Here, 
year after year, the redwings congre- 
gate, coming from the far north with 
their near kinsfolk, the fieldfares, 
and filling the mild dim _ winter’s 
afternoon with their whispering plain- 
tive note. You can watch them from 
the shadow of the trees hard by, 
though they are timorous enough, 
and see how they quarter the ground 
assiduously, their ruddy flanks show- 
ing plainly in the hovering golden 
light. He is a dependent creature, 
the redwing, keeping near to cultiva- 
tion, living almost wholly on the 
grubs and insects he can delve out of 
the earth, and taking but unkindly 
to the rough-and-ready larder of the 
hedgerow, when the frosts have driven 
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his native supplies too deep for his 
dusky bill. As a singer, a great repu- 
tation follows the redwing from 
the bleak north-lands. Linnzeus gives 
him rank beside no less a minstrel 
than the nightingale ; but in English 
meadows he is silent, save for the con- 
tinuous low outcry, heard near almost 
every farmstead from November until 
at length he hies him northward on 
the wings of the warm March winds. 

While the sun shines and fields are 
green, the winter’s day is never with- 
out a certain complexity. There is 
the old redundant appeal to every 
sense; the old confusion of colours 
and medley of sounds; the old odd 
feeling as of a pageant gliding too 
swiftly by for any but a fleeting glance 
at its kaleidoscopic beauty. Yet, in 
one aspect at least, nature in winter- 
time subdues herself to an asceticism 
almost terrifying in its austere com- 
pleteness. When, at the end of a 
spell of sharp frost-bound weather, 
a change is coming, and the sea-fogs 
sweep inland over the icy leas, every- 
thing for once grows grandly simple. 
The slow-driving mists, thin, yet so 
voluminous as to make twilight of the 
broadest noon, bring a deathlike 
silence and stillness with them; and 
the voyaging water-atoms collect in 
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hoar-frost on every branch, and blade 
of grass, and twig. Nothing escapes 
this pallid accretion. Hour by hour 
it gathers until all vestige of colour 
is lost. The snow whitens open 
country ; but it does not dispel colour 
as the hoar-frost dispels it. Its action 
is always incomplete; a disturbing 
violence of contrast is set up where 
sheltered spaces retain their drabs 
and greens; it destroys infallibly 
the grace and form of everything. 
But the hoar-frost sheathes the whole 
world in white, as the galvanic current 
will overlay with silver intricate fili- 
gree. All the delicate beauty of the 
stalwart forest-trees is preserved ; 
the grass by the wayside has each 
blade separate and distinct ; hedge- 
row and willow-copse, the thicket of 
reeds by the river, every leaf of ivy 
or dried and withered skeleton of by- 
gone summer’s growth, are covered 
above and below with the same 
glistening fairy-like veneer. At last 
nature appeals with the one simple 
telling stroke ; without colour, with- 
out sound, without movement; and 
yet with an ineffable calmness and 
strength, a convincing all-pervading 
suggestion of life, such as, in the 
kindred medium of marble, was 
realised by Grecian sculptors of old. 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH DUELLISTS 


By W. 


L. ALDEN 


Illustrated by Ernest Blaikley 


HE Robert Carter had been 
chartered for a voyage to a 


Central American port, where 

she had duly arrived, dis- 
charged and taken in cargo, and was 
waiting for the morning tide in order 
to cross the bar. Late in the evening, 
a man of imposing appearance, dressed 
in the uniform of a general, which 
was partially concealed by a heavy 
cloak, came on board, and presented 
a letter from the agents of the ship, 
directing Captain Stryker to give the 
bearer a passage to London. Stryker 
was not pleased at the prospect of 


carrying a passenger, it being his often- 
expressed opinion that passengers 
are created for the sole purpose of 
chastening the spirits of long-suffering 
commanders. But in this instance 
there was nothing for him to do but 
to obey orders, and accordingly he 
took the passenger below, and ordered 
the steward to prepare a cabin for 
him. During his long service in the 
South American trade Stryker had 
learned to speak Spanish, or, at any 
rate, a more or less intelligible lan- 
guage to that general effect, and he 
tried to enter into conversation with 
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the new arrival, but the latter an- 
swered only in monosyllables, and 
presently retired to his room and 
closed the door. 

An hour later another passenger, 
also furnished with an order from 
the agents, arrived to vex the soul 
of Captain Stryker. Like his pre- 
decessor, the second passenger- wore a 
gorgeous uniform under his cloak, and 
seemed to be extremely anxious that 
the ship should sail at once. He 
_ evidently regarded the Captain’s ex- 
planation that the bar could only be 
crossed at high tide, as a specious 
attempt to deceive him, and in- 
sisted that inasmuch as he cared 
nothing whatever about the tide, 
the Captain should cast off, and take 
the ship to sea instantly. However, 
he was finally induced to go below, 
and to take possession of a room next 
to that occupied by the other passen- 

er. 
ne If I’m to be loaded down with 
South American generals,” remarked 
Stryker to the mate, “I shall knock 
off coming to this part of the world. 
I was sent here to load with logwood 
and coffee, and I never reckoned to 
take on a deck load of generals. Did 
you happen to notice how gorgeous 
that first chap was, with his gold 
epaulettes, and his fancy sword ?” 

“He may gorge as much as he 
wants to,” replied Mr. Jones, “ that 
is, as far as I am concerned. All I 
asks of him is to keep out of the way. 
I’ve not got down to associating 
with South American generals just 
yet.” 

‘** What’s that ?”’ asked the Captain 
sharply, as a sudden uproar of voices, 
and a noise as if someone were try- 
ing to knock the interior of the saloon 
to pieces with an axe, came up through 
the skylight. 

“T should say it was those two 
generals arguing over politics,” 
answered the mate. “ There’s the 


2st 


steward singing out for help! If 
he’s been trying to poison the pas- 
sengers with that pudding he gave me 
for dinner, I’m not going to inter- 
fere to help him.” 

But renewed cries from _ below 
caused both the Captain and the 
mate to lose no more time in descend- 
ing the companion-way. They found 
the two passengers rolling on the deck, 
each clasping the other tightly in his 
arms, and making strenuous efforts 
to beat out his brains against the 
nearest available object. The yells 
and curses of the combatants were 
incessant, and the steward, who was 
vainly trying to separate them, had 
evidently been severely kicked by 
the spurs of one or other of the 
passengers, for his trousers were 
badly torn, and blood was trickling 
into his shoe. 

The Captain, Mr. Jones and the 
steward, threw themselves upon the 
maddened men, and dragged them 
apart. ‘“‘ What does this mean?” 
demanded Stryker, as the man whom 
he held struggled fiercely to release 
himself and to fly at the man whom 
Mr. Jones was clasping round the 
waist. 

“T am the President of the Re- 
public,” cried the Captain’s prisoner, 
‘and that vile scoundrel is the leader 
of an insurrection against my govern- 
ment. He isa traitor, and I shall yet 
hang him on a gallows.” 

At these words the second pas- 
senger struggled so violently that Mr. 
Jones was compelled to twist his 
prisoner’s neck-band, until he ceased 
his struggles and gasped for breath. 
Mr. Jones then relaxed his grip, and 
told the man that he might speak if 
he would refrain from bad language. 

‘“* That unspeakable wretch, whose 
hands are red with the blood of 
patriots,” gasped Mr. Jones’ prisoner, 
‘** would have been hurled from the 
office he has disgraced if, like a coward, 
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he had not run away before my gallant 
troops were quite ready to capture 
him.” 

‘“*This man is, of course, a liar,” 
said the President. “I have not 
run away, but I have taken passage 
for Europe in order to return with 
arms that will enable me speedily to 
crush the rebellion. It is he who 
has run away, because he feared the 
just vengeance of the government.” 

‘““Now look here,” said Stryker. 
“Both of you have.run away, and 
you know it. You, Mr. President, 
ran away because you were afraid of 
the General here, and he ran away 
because he was afraid of you. If 
you know what is good for yourselves 
you'll keep on being afraid of one 
another, and you'll both be everlast- 
ingly afraid of me. For I don’t allow 
fighting aboard my ship except what 
I do myself, and I won’t tolerate the 
use of language from either of you.” 

“T am not afraid of any man,” said 
the President proudly, “and I insist 
upon fighting that villain instantly.” 

“IT ask nothing better,” cried the 
General. “I will fight the tyrant 
with pistols or sabre, or dynamite, 
or any other weapon. He shall see 
if I am afraid of him.” 

* You'll do no fighting while you 
are with me,” said Stryker severely. 
“I’m going to lock you up in your 
rooms, where you can’t get at one 
another. Hereafter you’re to have 
watch and watch. Whenever one 
of you is on deck the other will be 
locked up. I'll let you both out at 
dinner-time, for I shall be on hand to 
keep you in order, and that will be 
your only chance of meeting while we 
are at sea.” 

‘““My honour demands that I fight 
this fellow at once,” exclaimed the 
President. ‘‘ Let me draw my sword 
now and give him the lesson that he 
needs.” 

“You take your honour with you 
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into that room,” replied Stryker, 
pushing the President into his cabin, 
and locking the door. ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Jones, shove your man into his room, 
and come on deck. We’ve left the 
ship to look after herself long enough.” 
The two passengers were kept safely 
under lock and key until dinner-time 
on the following day. Captain Stry- 
ker forbade the steward to give them 
any breakfast on the ground that no 
Spaniard could possibly be in a fight- 
ing humour so long as he was hungry. 
“If you want to tame a tiger, or a 
South American president, all you 
have to do is to starve them,” re- 
marked the Captain to his mate. 
“You'll see that I am right, when 
those fellows come out to dinner. 
They will be as meek 4s lambs.” 
When dinner was ready the Presi- 
dent was given a seat on the Cap- 
tain’s right, while the General was 
placed on his left, and Mr. Jones, 
who sat at the foot of the table, was 
requested to keep a close watch on 
them. Ignoring the fact that any 
dissension had occurred, Stryker en- 
deavoured to maintain a cheerful con- 
versation, but neither President nor 
General responded to his advances. 
Each ignored the other’s presence 
until after the soup had been served, 
and the steward was about to bring 
on the roast beef. Suddenly the 
General seized his knife, and flung 
it across the table at his enemy. 
Fortunately it was the handle and 
not the point of the knife which 
struck the President on the chest, and 
he instantly replied with the water- 
jug, which he broke over the General’s 
head, indiscriminately drenching the 
Captain as well as the General, 
and causing the startled steward to 
drop the platter of beef. Mr. Jones 
seized the President, while the Cap- 
tain seized the General, and after a 
brief struggle, during which, as 
Captain Stryker afterwards — sadly 
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vemarked, “there was a painful effusion 
of cookery as well as of whiskers and 
gold lace,” the two passengers were 
once more locked securely in their 
rooms. The Captain changed his 
coat, and tried to resume his dinner, 
but the President continued to cry 
out that he must : 
fight the General 
without further de- 
lay, and the latter, 
whenever h’'s_ ad- 
versary paused for 
breath, joined in 
the demand for 
immediate blood- 
shed. 

“Tf I were you, 
Captain,” said Mr. 
Jones, “I'd let 
those two wild 
cats have a turn 
upon deck without 
trying to reason 


with them any 
more. If you let 
them fight with 


pistols they might 
perhaps kill each 
other. I’ve heard 
of duels where both 
parties were satis- 
factorily killed.” 

“How would I 
account for the 
disappearance of 
a passenger whom 
I had allowed to 
be killed aboard 
my ship ?”’ replied 
the Captain. “ Tell 
me that.” 

“If you don’t 
let them fight,” 
replied M. Jones, “they'll keep up 
a row all the way to London, and 
you'll have to keep them locked up 
the whole time. When we get into 
port they’ll charge you with cruel 
treatment of helpless and defenceless 
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passengers, and your owners will be 
let in for a lot of damages, while your 
certificate will be suspended. That’s 
the way I work the thing out, and 
you'll find I’m about right.” 
‘“There’s something in what you 


oe) 
say, 


replied the Captain, “ but, all 
the same, I can’t 
allow them to kill 
one another.” 

‘“* They wouldn’t 
do any damage if 
they did fight,” 
said Mr. Jones 
contemptuously. 
“They ain’t the 
sort to do anything 
but scold and gag. 
Give them pistols 
loaded with bread 
pills, and their 
honourable — souls 
will be satisfied.” 

‘““T might per- 
haps let them 
fight,’ remarked 
the Captain 
thoughtfully, “if 
they'd agree to let 
me choose the 
weapons, and act 
as umpire. But 
they'd have _ to 
promise to behave 
quietly for 
the rest of 
the passage.” 

“That’s the 
thing to do, 
Captain!” 
cried the 
mate. “‘ We 
can’t have 
them flying 
at each other’s throats the minute 
they are let out to feed, and heaving 
water over you and making the 
steward waste good roast beef. You 
select weapons that ain’t particularly 
dangerous, and I'll help you to sce 
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fair play, if so be that my services 
are required.” 

Captain Stryker meditated for some 
time on the propriety of permitting 
his passengers to fight a duel, and 
finally came to the conclusion that it 
was the only way in which to secure 
comparative peace and quiet. Having 
made up his mind to adopt this course, 
he went on deck, and gave orders that 
the two passengers should be brought 
up and lashed into chairs placed on 
the weather side of the quarter-deck. 
This was done, and the President and 
the General were soon seated ten 
paces from each other, with a lash- 
ing about their waists which prevented 
them from rising to their feet, while 
it left their hands quite free. 

“Now then, gentlemen,” said Cap- 
tain Stryker, in his pleasantest man- 
ner, “‘ don’t sit there scowling while 
I talk. I have decided to allow you 
to fight a duel at once, provided you 
will agree to my conditions. These 
are that I select the weapons, that I 
umpire the game, and that you pro- 
mise there shall be no more quarrell- 
ing aboard this ship after the duel is 
over.” 

‘** I promise,” replied the President. 
‘There will be but one survivor of the 
duel, and he will have no one with 
whom to quarrel.” 

“That is true,” said the General. 
“This must be a duel to the death. 
I agree to all our excellent Captain’s 
conditions.” 

“Are we to fight with pistols or 
sabres ?”’ asked the President. 

“ You’re not going to fight with 
either,” replied the Captain. “I’m 
not going to risk the life of the man 
at the wheel, or the -look-out on the 
fokesle-head, by allowing you to fire 
pistols on my quarter-deck. And 
I’m not going to have my running 
rigging cut to pieces, and my deck 

stained by allowing you to fight with 
swords.” 


“Then, with what weapon shall 
we fight ?”’ asked the General. 

“T don’t want to dictate to you 
any more than I can help,” replied 
the Captain, “but Ill allow you 
considerable choice in the matter of 
weapons. What would you say to 
tar buckets, with maybe, a brush in 
each one of them? You could sling 
tar at each other until you had both 
had enough. How does that strike 
you ?” 

Both passengers indignantly de- 
nounced the suggestion. 

“Gentlemen and officers do not 
fight with tar,” replied the General 
severely. 

“T’m rather glad that neither of 
you take to the notion,” said Stryker 
cheerfully, “for tar is an ugly thing 
to scour off a deck. Well! If you 
won’t fight with tar, 1 recommend 
eggs. I’ve seen some first-class fight- 
ing done at a political meeting with 
eggs that were a trifle over ripe. I 
can serve you out two dozen each. 
They won’t be quite so well on in 
years as they might be, as they were 
only what dealers call ‘fresh eggs’ 
when I bought them in London three 
months ago, so they ought to serve 
you fairly well. Yes, gentlemen! 
Eggs are going to be your weapons, 
and the steward will bring each of 
you a bucketful immediately.” 

The passengers disdained. to reply, 
and sat in silence, scowling at the 
Captain as well as at one another, 
while the steward placed a canvas 
bucket containing two dozen eggs 
at the side of each of them. This 
done, the Captain announced that all 
was in readiness, ‘‘ When I count 


three,” said he, in his most solemn 
voice, “you can begin, and may 
heaven have mercy on your clothes.” 

Gravely counting three, and then 
adding in a stentorian voice “ Fire ! ” 
Captain Stryker withdrew to the lee 
side of the deck, where he expected 
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to be well out of range. Mr. Jones 
accompanied him, and the weather 
quarter-deck was abandoned to the 
duellists. For a few moments they 
maintained their stlence, and then 
the General said something to the 
President that infuriated the latter. 
He replied with the most violent 
language at his command, and soon 
they were both shouting insults at 
the top of their lungs. 

“Don’t seem 
to me as if your 
weapons were 
going to be 
used,”’ remarked 
Mr. Jones. 

“You wait a few 

minutes and 
you’ll see,” 
replied the 
aptain. “‘ They 
will do a lot of 
preliminary cus- 
sing before they 
fight, just as all 
cats do, but it 
won’t be long 
before they'll get 
to business.” 

The Captain 
was, as_ usual, 
right. No sooner 
had he spoken 
than the General, 
losing all sem- 
blance of self 
control, seized an 
egg and hurled it 
at the President. 
It struck the latter in the face, where 
it burst with disastrous effect. 

The President instantly replied 
with a similar missile, and with ex- 
cellent aim, and Captain Stryker 
chuckled with glee over the success 
of his scheme. 

** Now they’re at it,” said Stryker, 
“and the way they aim does them 
credit. The President’s starboard eye 
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was closed with that first egg, but 
for all that he fetches the General 
every time.” 

The duel continued with the ut- 
most fury until the supply of ammu- 
nition was exhausted. By that time 
each combatant, from the waist up- 
wards, presented much of the ap- 
pearance of a brilliant but underdone 
omelette. Nearly every egg had 
taken effect, and the uniforms of the 
President and 
the General were 
more gorgeous in 
colour than they 
had ever been 
before. 

Captain Stry- 
ker, after making 
sure that no 
more ammuni- 
tion was at the 
command of the 
duellists, ap- 
proached them 
with a genial 
smile. “ You'll 
excuse me, gen- 
tlemen,” he said, 
“if I can’t help 
doing a_ little 
laughing. You 
look like a sun- 
set that I once 
saw in the Straits 
of Messina, after 
a heavy sirocco 
had been blow- 
ing. It was a 
glorious sunset, 
but it wasn’t a bit more glorious than 
you are just at this moment.” 

The President tried to preserve 
a stern severity of.demeanour, but 
the appearance. of his adversary was 
so absurd that he suddenly burst into 
laughter. The General did not try 
to refrain from following his example, 
and the two men joined the Captain 
in a prolonged fit of laughter. 
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** Now then, gentlemen,” said Stry- 
ker, when calm had been restored, 
““T want you to shake hands before 
you go below for a wash, and a change 
oi clothes. You’ve fought nobly, 
and if so be your wish, I am ready 
to enter the fact in the log-book, and 
to add that the honour of each of you 
is now shipshape and Bristol fashion.” 

““T am ready to declare myself 
satisfied,” replied the President, “‘ and 
I do not care to have any further 
quarrel with the General.” 

“T am quite ready to shake 
hands,” said the General. ‘“‘ Our re- 
spective adherents are probably fight- 
ing at this very moment, and I really 
think there is no necessity for us to 
follow their example.” 

“ That’s right,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, as he cast off the lashings, and 
restored the duellists to freedom. 
“‘Let me know just as soon as you’ve 
shifted into dry clothes, and I'll 


come below and open a bottle of cham- 
pagne in honour of this occasion.”’ 
The President and the General 
gravely shook hands, and went below. 
For the rest of the separate passage 
they were excellent friends. The 
President admitted that he had 
brought the contents of the treasury 
of the Republic with him, and the 
General responded to this confidence 
by confessing that the real reason he 
had taken passage for Europe was 
that, a few hours before the Robert 
Carter sailed, he had captured and 
confiscated the funds of the National 
Bank. When the ship arrived in 
London the two duellists took a 
hearty leave of Captain Stryker, and 
went on their way to join, in Paris, 
the colony of exiled South American 
presidents who had preceded them 
from time to time, bearing with them 
. the public funds of their respective 
Republics. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE AND ITS CORNER IN HEARTS 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


RS. EMERSON did a very 
M characteristic thing when 
informed of her unexpected 
poverty ; she borrowed two 
thousand pounds from the man who 
brought her the information. Not 
that Mrs. Emerson was in the habit 
of borrowing promiscuously, but she 
had always been able to get what she 
wanted by merely asking for it, and 
her husband being gone, it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world to 
ask the man he had made executor of 
his will. 

To give her due credit, Mrs. Emer- 
son did not at all appreciate the 
gravity of the situation or the nature 
of the favour she was asking. She 
knew, in a general way, that there 
were such things as “hard times,” 
and she took it for granted that she 
had come upon something of that sort 
at a most inopportune moment. When 
her husband had encountered a period 
of financial depression, he tided it 
over by borrowing, and she saw no 
reason why she should not do the 
same, for it never occurred to her 





that her predicament was more than 
a temporary embarrassment. 

But stranger than her cool request 
for the money was the fact that 
Anthony Hale let her have it. Of 
course, he was rich enough to let two 
thousand pounds go without missing 
it, but his friends would have told you 
that it was not his nature to be waste- 
ful. If it had been a hundred, there 
would have been less occasion for sur- 
prise; if he had been socially am- 
bitious it might have been considered 
a good investment; but he cared 
nothing for society, had been only a 
business associate of Emerson, and 
was but slightly acquainted with 
Mrs. Emerson. Still, in the circum- 
stances, he might have been expected 
to offer her a hundred or two while 
she was adjusting herself to the new 
situation ; but two thousand pounds 
is a good deal to throw away, and he 
never could explain just how he 
happened to do it. 

Mrs. Emerson had retired, with her 
two daughters, to Maple Nook, after 
her husband’s death, and here Hale 
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had come to break the sad news that 
nothing would be left of the estate 
after the debts were paid. Emerson 
had made a splendid income, but he 
had saved nothing, possibly because 
of his wife’s social extravagances ; 
now jthese very extravagances were 
going to make it exceptionally hard 
for her: she was accustomed to 
them, having been a society leader 
for many years, and it would not be 
easy to give them up. Furthermore, 
her daughters were of marriageable 
age, which made her continued social 
prominence all the more necessary. 
So Hale was really sorry for her, 
although he would have laughed at 
the suggestion that his sympathy 
measured up to a two thousand pounds 
standard. Hale was not emotional; 
he was a practical man of business. 
** All my money, too ? ” she asked, 
when she heard the news. 
“Everything,” answered Hale, 
regretfully. “‘ It was all in his hands, 
you know, and he got into some 
unfortunate speculations towards 


the last. You kept nothing in your 
own name.” 
“No,” she said. “I turned my 


property over to him when we were 
married. I never could take care of 
money.” 

It occurred to Hale that Emerson 
had not been remarkably successful 
in that line himself, but the occasion 
did not seem to warrant thesuggestion. 

‘“* He never was very lucky in specu- 
lation,” explained Hale, “but he 
had ability, and his personal services 
commanded a high figure. Of course 
that income ceases now.” 

“It is too annoying!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Emerson, much as she would 
have commented on the information 
that something had gone wrong with 
a dinner she had planned. Hale did 
not think “annoying” quite the 


proper word, but he offered no sub- 
stitute. “I’ve the girls to look after, 


too,’’ Mrs. Emerson went on, her brow 
clouding, “ and it’s a critical time in 
their lives—one in her second season 
and the other just ready to begin her 
first. I never knew anything so 
inopportune.” 

Whether this referred to the death 
of her husband, or merely to the re- 
sulting financial embarrassment, Hale 
did not feel called upon to inquire. 
He had a general understanding of 
the situation, which was sufficient for 
him. Mr. Emerson had been a busi- 
ness man, considerably older than his 
wife, and she was a society woman ; 
for many years they had had little in 
common, although Emerson had been 
rather proud of his wife’s social emi- 
nence and had cheerfully furnished 
her the money she desired. There 
had been no real companionship, so 
Hale was content to leave the in- 
opportuneness veiled in uncertainty. 

** You seem to be starting wisely,” 
he remarked. 

‘“* How ?”’ she asked, in surprise. 

“By coming to this quiet and 
inexpensive place.” 

“Oh, that is quite accidental!” 
she returned. “It’s so much easier 
to keep out of social gaiety when 
you’re where there isn’t any, and I 
remembered that I once came here for 
a rest-cure after the fatigue of a season. 
It seemed an ideal place to spend a 
part of the period of deep mourning.” 

Hale agreed with her on that ; the 
place was decidedly restful. They 
were sitting on the porch of a rambling 
old farmhouse, and a country road, 
little used, lay between them and a 
grassy slope to the river, which here 
broadened into a lake. The maples 
that gave the name to the secluded 
corner, were behind and on either 
side of them. Half a mile away was 
a small hotel that made a pretence of 
doing a summer-resort business. It 
was all so rustic that cows grazed 
on the slope to the water, and a flock 
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of geese waddled across the lane that 
led up from the road. 

** Whatever your reason,” said Hale, 
“‘it is a wise choice. Of course, you 
will have to give up society, and——”’ 

“Oh, dear, no,” interrupted Mrs. 
Emerson, protestingly, “‘that is quite 
impossible ! ” 

“But, my dear lady,” returned 
Hale, with some warmth, “ nothing 
else is possible.” 

“Think of the girls!” urged Mrs. 
Emerson. 

“It is unfortunate,” said Hale; 
“but you must face the situation. 
I am sure you will pardon me for 
speaking plainly, as my knowledge 
of Mr. Emerson’s affairs seems to 
make that a duty. Unless you have 
resources of which I have no know- 
ledge, it will be absolutely necessary 
for you to give up society.” 

Mrs. Emerson pondered this a 
moment, and laughed. Hale was 
amazed. It seemed incredible that 
any one could laugh in that care-free 
way after receiving the news that he 
had brought her. 

“Oh, you don’t know society 
she assured him. “I might be will- 
ing to give up society, but society 
wouldn’t give me up.” The geese, 
now waddling across the lawn, at- 
tracted her attention, and she watched 
them with a smile. “ Society is like 
a flock of geese,” she said, “and 
follows the leader just as docilely a 

“Until something happens to the 
leader,” suggested Hale, determined 
to make his point clear. 

“Nothing has happened,” she 
returned. “I could have society 
here, if I wanted it; I’m not sure it 
won't come as it is.” 

Hale shook his head doubtfully. 

“Get your geese started rightly, 
and don’t do anything to frighten 
them,” she argued, “and there will 
be no trouble. That’s what the 
farmer tells me.” 
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“* Well, that has nothing to do with 
the case,’ Hale remarked. 

“Except that it explains why society 
won’t give me up,” shesaid; and then 
she pointed to where one of her 
daughters and a young man were 
strolling along the slope to the river. 
‘““He lost interest in the city and 
fashionableresorts when we came here, 
and there are two others at the hotel 
who have suddenly discovered that 
fishing is good. They don’t know a 
sprat from a whale, either.” 

“‘ That’s not society,” he contended. 

“A part of it,” she insisted. 
“* They’re all prominent socially.” 

It was discouraging, this task of 
trying to make her take a practical 
view of the situation. That certain 
young men still found her daughters 
attractive proved nothing; Hale 
would have to be brutally blunt. 

‘“‘Mrs. Emerson,” he said, “ you do 
not seem to comprehend the fact 
that you have nothing at all; the 
estate will hardly pay the debts. 
The matter is one of immediate im- 
portance; I shall be glad to assist 
you, but 34 

‘“* Yes,”’ she interrupted, carelessly, 
“TI suppose I shall have to ask you 
for two thousand pounds.” 

‘“*My dear madam !” he protested. 

“Why not?” she asked. “ You 
always accommodated my husband.” 

What could a man do with such an 
unreasoning woman? She might 
understand society, but she certainly 
had no comprehension of business— 
could not see why money lent to her, 
with absolutely no resources, was not 
the same as to her late husband, 
whose ability had been a source of 
income. Her sublime confidence 
seemed to hypnotise Hale. 

** Yes,” she went on calmly, “I 
must have that much. Could you let 
me have a cheque now ?” 

With generous forethought, Hale 
had brought his cheque-book with 




















him—a fact he regretted when he 
had time for consideration. It had 
occurred to him that a little ready 
cash might be needed; it had not 
occurred to him that the sum would 
be two thousand pounds, or anything 
like it. 

““T must think of the girls,” she 
said, as she took him into the house, 
where there were pens and ink. 
“Their future must not be jeopar- 
dised.” 

Hale afterwards decided that he 
must have been hypnotised ; nothing 
else, not even his sympathy, would 
explain his advancing two thousand 
pounds on nothing. But he gave 
her the cheque. 

‘“‘T believe there’s a note or some- 
thing I ought to sign, isn’t there ?” 
she asked. ‘‘ I know Edward always 
had to do something of that sort.” 

‘“*T don’t think it is necessary in this 
case,”’ answered Hale, rather ruefully. 
At least, he would be a graceful 
victim, if he had to be one; and a note 
upon which he never would think of 
forcing a collection would be of no 
use to him. Besides, he already 
considered this a loss. 

“It’s so good of you,” she said, 
gratefully; “it makes me feel so 
much more comfortable.” 

““What are your plans?” he in- 
quired, now that he had a personal 
interest in them. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied ; 
*T may build.” 

‘** Build!” he exclaimed. 

‘“* Yes,” she returned, surprised by 
his tone. “If I must stay in this 
sleepy country, I must have a place 
to entertain.” 

‘“*But, my dear Mrs. Emerson,” he 
said, almost plaintively, ‘‘ you have no 
money for anything of that sort.” 

“TI have two thousand pounds,” 
she retorted, with a slight show of 
irritation at his obtuseness. “ Of 
course, I can’t do very much with that, 
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but something suited to this quiet 
neighbourhood won’t cost very much. 
You see, I must remember my duty 
to the girls.” 

Hale gave up in despair ; he could 
advise nothing, he could do nothing. 
She had two thousand pounds to 
waste as she saw fit. 

** I’m getting very lonely here, too,” 
she added. “I really must bring 
some congenial people down, if only 
to prove the goose proposition. I 
can’t join in anything really lively, 
of course, but there’s no reason why 
I should make a cloister of my retreat. 
It isn’t fair to the girls.” 

Hale, now resigned to the inevitable, 
merely nodded, and presently left 
to catch his train back to town. He 
thought it all over in the train, 
wondering at the ease with which he 
had parted with his money. At first, 
he was harshly self-condemnatory ; 
there was not even the promise that 
the money would do any real good to 
compensate him for the loss. Then 
her constant reference to “ the girls ” 
recurred to him, and slowly there came 
over him a new understanding of her 
point of view. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “ it’s 
an investment in the matrimonial 
campaign—and she may win.” 

He reviewed the situation, and 
found much of promise in it. The 
young man he had seen with Daisy, 
the elder daughter, belonged to a rich 
and socially prominent family; the 
two others at the hotel were de- 
cidedly “eligible,” and he had heard 
that one of them was devoted to 
Esther. What more natura! than 
that a woman of Mrs. Emerson’s 
life and social aspirations should look 
to society for the rehabilitation of her 
fortunes ? Incidentally, she had ex- 
pressed a desire that nothing of her 
present circumstances should become 
known. Wealth would be no par- 
ticular attraction to these men, but 
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it was important that she should be 
able to continue in the circle to which 
she had been accustomed, without 
creating comment. 

“She may do it,” he reflected. 
“IT never knew much of matrimonial 
finance, but it’s probably her 
specialty. Perhaps I should have 
taken a note for the money after all ; 
she'll pay it if it ever happens to be 
convenient, but a note might help 
with a son-in-law.” 


Mrs. Emerson looked complacently 
out over the grassy slope that ran 
down to the lake, and then smiled at 
the young man who stood beside her. 

“T am not a good manager, Mr. 
Ashton,” she said, “and I am so 
much in need of help and counsel that 
I am going to impose a little on your 
good-nature.”” 

‘**“Command me, Mrs. Emerson,” 
returned young Ashton, gallantly. “It 
will be a pleasure to do anything that 
lies in my power.” 

She smiled her thanks in a way 
that made him feel he was almost 
taken into the family circle; but a 
worldly person might have found 
something significant in the fact 
that she was choosing as her aide 
the richest of the young men who had 
been attracted to Maple Nook. 

“I have been puzzling over the 
best way to lay out the grounds here,” 
she explained. “I shall have some 
gardeners and landscape people down 
presently, but there are some things 
I want to do now. I’ve bought the 
place, you know.” 

“Bought the place ?”’ he repeated, 
in surprise. 

** Well, I own the land between the 
house and the river,’ she said, “‘and 
that gives me room for a good summer 
place.” 

“* What’s the farmer going to do ? ” 
he asked. 

“Oh, he’s going to move into a 
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group of old buildings at the other end 
of his farm,’ she answered. ‘“ You 
see, I fell in love with this position.” 

“It is delightful,” he conceded ; 
“a charming spot.”’ 

** T shall build, of course,” she went 
on, “but I’ve got to make the best 
of this house now. It’s not so bad— 
old, but roomy—and I’m _ having 
some things sent down; but the 
grounds trouble me. We must have 
some tennis-courts. Do you suppose 
you and Daisy could select the best 
place for them and superintend the 
work ? I’ve engaged the workmen, 
but they must be told what to do.” 

‘“‘T can imagine no more enjoyable 
occupation,” he returned promptly, 
thinking more of the partnership with 
Daisy than of the work.” 

“So good of you,” said Mrs. 
Emerson, gratefully. “It’s been so 
lonely here that I’m planning to have 
one or twointimate friends down, and 
I feel I must do up the place a little. 
Some of my old servants are to take 
charge of the house.” 

**T am only too glad to help you in 
any way I can,” Ashton assured 
her—and he proved this at once by 
starting with Daisy in search of the 
best location for the tennis courts. 

This joint responsibility, extend- 
ing even to the supervision of the men, 
who were finally put to work, gave 
them a very pleasant feeling of 
partnership. 

Mrs. Emerson watched the pair 
contentedly for a little while, and 
then retired to write letters. 

To young Gage she extended an 
invitation to come down for a week or 
two. “This is not wholly disin- 
terested,” she told him frankly. “‘ We 
want you to help us lay out golf- 
links. We don’t know anything 
about it, and you know all there 
is to know on the subject; so 
I am hoping you will be good 
enough to give us the benefit of your 























advice. The girls may bother you 
with some unpractical suggestions, 
but you won’t mind that.” 

Then she asked Mrs. Worthington 
to come with her two daughters. 
““T really must have some congenial 
company,” she wrote, “and I am 
sure you are willing to put up with 
a few discomforts for my sake. Be- 
sides, I want you to see this place 
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Jack was Mrs. Worthington’s son. 
Possibly the closing paragraph ex- 
plained something. Hale would have 
thought it did. Of course, Hale knew 
nothing of the paragraph, but he 
did hear that Jack Worthington had 
followed his mother and sisters to 
Maple Nook. 

“She may do it,” he mused, re- 
ferring to Mrs. Emerson; “she’s 


“LIKE A RUSTIC LOVE-SCENE.” 


now, so that you can compare it 
with what it will be when I have had 
time to carry out my building and 
landscape plans. I never was so 
enraptured with natural beauties and 
opportunities before.” And in a clos- 
ing paragraph she added: “ Awfully 
glad to have Jack come, if he can 
tear himself away from business.” 


gathering a lot of eligible men, and 
mothers and sisters are a necessary 
inconvenience of the game.” 

Then he heard that Gage had gone, 
and that the little hotel was prosper- 
ing as a result of Mrs. Emerson’s 
presence in the vicinity. She really 
seemed to be a social magnet. “ But 
it seems to me she’s overdoing 
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it,” he reflected. ‘‘ She doesn’t need 
so many at one time; but I suppose 
she thinks she’s forced to hurry, 
and she doesn’t want to overlook 
any chances.” 

A few days later his wife informed 
him that she was going to run down 
to Maple Nook for a week. 

““What for?” he asked, quickly. 

‘““Oh, we may want to build down 
there,’ she answered. 

The words had such a familiar 
sound they startled him, and he 
made hasty objection. 

“Tm not going to build,” he 
declared. 

“Our only summer place,” she 
ventured, “ is almost out of the world. 
It would be nice to ‘have a house 
where the nicest people go.” 

““No one knew there was such a 
place a year ago,” he contended. 

** But Mrs. Emerson is there now,” 
she said, as if that settled everything. 

““T have reason to know that,” 
he said, gloomily. 

“She has bought——” 

*“ I know it.” 

‘““Her presence anywhere is suffi- 
cient to ‘i 

“You know I don’t care anything 
about society,” he interrupted. 

“Well, I’ve heard so much about 
Maple Nook that I want to see it,” 
she declared. ‘ You need not go.” 

“Then it’s ‘another story,” he 
returned, with more cheerfulness. ‘“ I 
merely don’t want to buy and build 
at Maple Nook, and that would seem 
to be expected if I went.” 

*“ Not at all,’ she assured him. 

‘“ Then go, by all means,” he urged. 

There was no objection that he 
could advance, but he was not wholly 
satisfied, for his wife was sometimes 
rather impulsive in gratifying her 
whims. “And,” he thought, “I 
don’t think I want to contribute 
anything more to Mrs. Emerson’s 
matrimonial campaign.” But it was 





a risk that he had to take, even if 
it did make him anxious, so he 
gathered what consolation he could 
from the fact that he had cautioned 
her. 

Two day’s later his son’s absence 
from dinner aroused momentary 
curiosity. 

“Where is Mr. 
inquired. 

‘*Mr. Tom went down to Maple 
Nook to-day, sir,” replied the butler. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Hale, and then 
he added thoughtfully: “I wonder 
if I shall have to pay myself the two 
thousand pounds that Mrs. Emerson 
borrowed ? That would be a good 
joke indeed,” but he smiled rather 
grimly at it. 


Tom?” he 


The porch of the rambling old farm- 
house had been made more attractive 
in many ways. Paint, flowers and 
new chairs added much to its beauty, 
and there were now neither cows 
nor geese in the foreground. 

Mrs. Worthington had come and 
gone, and other guests had followed 
her; the house had not been a house 
of mourning, although the summer 
had been spent quietly. The young 
people, of course, had had their tennis 
and their golf, and a small launch 
put the pleasures of the river within 
reach; but Mrs. Emerson had merely 
sought to escape loneliness by having 


‘a little congenial company in the 


house—never a large party, but a 
constantly changing one. That the 
little hotel was crowded, and that 
many of the young people there 
spent much of their time with her 
daughters on the golf-links and tennis- 
courts, was not a thing for which she 
should be criticised. 

Just now Mrs. Emerson was giving 
much attention to Mrs. Hale, and the 
latter was flattered thereby. Mrs. 
Hale, although her husband was 
wealthy, and her family irreproach- 




















able, had never entered the inner 
citadel of smart society. Tom Hale 
was at that very moment play- 
ing golf with Esther Emerson, a fact 
that gratified Mrs. Hale. 

“Do you find it restful here ?” 
asked Mrs. Emerson. 

“It is beautiful!” declared Mrs. 
Hale. 

“TI do not know a place that offers 
such opportunities,” said Mrs. Emer- 
son. “Here it is possible to have 
seclusion and exclusiveness. So many 
of my friends have been anxious to 
buy. I hope you have secured a 
choice spot.” 

“TI have,” returned Mrs. Hale, 
thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Emerson’s gaze wandered in 
the direction of the golf links. 
“* Because,” she said, “‘ it seems as if 
it would be almost necessary for us to 
be neighbours.” 

Mrs. Hale’s heart gave a little 
flutter of joy. 

““T have had so much trouble with 
Anthony about it.” 

**'Yes ?”’ said Mrs. Emerson, with 
sympathetic inquiry. 

“IT can’t understand his opposition 
to my plan,” returned Mrs. Hale ; 
“for he is usually very good about 
letting me have my own way. He 
has been urging me to come home for 
some days now.” 

** Perhaps he misses you,” suggested 
Mrs. Emerson. 

‘“* That seems hardly possible,” said 
Mrs. Hale, “‘ because he suggested a 
longer journey, and he has never 
objected to my staying away as long 
as I wished.” 

““Men are mystifying creatures,” 
commented Mrs. Emerson; “ but a 
resourceful woman usually has her 
own way. Of course, you finally 
convinced him.” 

**No-o,”’ faltered Mrs. Hale, “ not 
quite. You see, I have my own 
bank-account, for house expenses, 
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and I took the necessary money from 
that. It has taken almost all of it,” 
she added, regretfully, “ but he will 
understand when I explain to him 
personally, and then I'll get the money 
for building. I really couldn’t lose 
the opportunity.” 

‘Of course not,’ Mrs. Emerson 
agreed. 

Mrs. Hale was much strengthened 
by Mrs. Emerson’s sympathetic com- 
prehension; she was also much 
encouraged, not to say elated, on her 
son’s account. 

Meeting Tom and Esther as she 
was leaving, she gave him a signi- 
ficant nod, in consequence of which 
the couple immediately appeared be- 
fore Mrs. Emerson on the porch. 
She seemed quite ready to receive 
them 

“* Like a rustic love-scene in a play,” 
she commented, as they stood in 
front of her, hand in hand. 

“Tt’s a real one,” declared the 
youth, earnestly. 

“Very real!” said the maid. 

“I’ve come to ask you ” the 
youth began. 

“You’re a nice boy, Tom,” Mrs. 
Emerson interrupted. “I hope you 
didn’t think you were going to sur- 
prise me.” And her smile was so 
reassuring that he squeezed the girl’s 
hand in a most plebeian way. 

“You’re willing ?”’ he exclaimed, 
joyously. 

“If you are both quite sure——’ 

“IT never was so sure of anything 
in my life!” cried the youth. 

“Nor I!” said the girl. 

“T’ll write to father at once,” 
said Tom. 

“T am writing to him on a little 
matter of business,”’ said Mrs. Emer- 
son, smiling indulgently on the happy 
pair. “Ill mention the matter 
to him, if you wish.” 

“By all means do,” urged Tom. 
“It is so good of you.” 
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‘Isn’t it ?” she asked, with some- 
thing quizzical in her tone. 


A cheque dropped out of the letter 
that came to Anthony Hale from 
Mrs. Emerson. He pushed it aside, 
and gave his attention to the letter. 

“IT am so grateful to you for your 
kindness,”’ Mrs. Emerson wrote, “ and 
I am glad that I am able to repay it 
so soon. I suppose there is interest 
or something, but I don’t know how 
to figure it. You'll have to tell 
me if there is anything more. Please 
don’t hesitate to do so, for I am 
financially very comfortable now. 

“You see, I bought all the land 
about here—I don’t know just how— 
options or something, ‘my real-estate 
man tells me. Anyhow, I secured it, 
and everybody was so good about 
wanting to buy when they heard I 
was going to build. It is a fine place, 
and it’s going to be really exclusive. 
Of course, I sold through the estate 
man, but I own everything that is 
left, so I am still a good deal 
interested. 

“* 1 don’t know just what my profit 
is—five hundred to a thousand per 
cent., my estate man says; but I 
never did understand percentage. 
I used some of the money paid in to 
complete the purchase of the other 
land—rather mysterious to me how 
I did so much without anything, but 
my business man managed it; very 
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likely you will understand. Anyway. 
I’ve got a good deal of money and 
a lot of valuable property that didn’t 
cost me anything. 

“Perhaps the interest question 
may be neglected, as it has become 
something of a family affair. Tom 
and Esther, my younger daughter, 
have just been in to talk to me about 
a most momentous question. I have 
learned to think highly of your son, 
so I readily gave my consent to their 
betrothal. Daisy’s engagement to 
Mr. Gage will be announced a little 
later.” 

Hale picked up the cheque, and 
almost fell from his chair. It was 
his wife’s cheque for two thousand 
pounds, payable to a_certain James 
Higgins, and endorsed by Higgins to 
Clara Emerson, and endorsed by Mrs. 
Emerson to Anthony Hale. 

“‘She herded her geese all right,” 
he said, with an amused smile. 
‘““She has repaid me with my own 
money.” He gazed abstractedly at 
the ceiling for a while. “I lent 
it to her, and she’s paid it back, 
but I’m still out two thousand 
pounds, and she is ahead in the game 
something handsome,” he mused. 
‘““Must get an expert accountant 
to discover just what has happened. 
But,” he added, ‘‘ Esther seems to 
be a nice girl. And I don’t believe, 
after all, that I am called upon to 
do anything but smile.” 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


VI.—SOLOM’S COURT 


between  well-wooded hills, 

after leaving Chipstead station, 

you realise that there still 
exists one unspoilt corner of our 
beautiful Surrey. Climbing the slop- 
ing ground of the common which lies 
below Solom’s Court, you feel that it 
was a happy idea to choose the crest 
of this hill for a country home. To 
anyone fresh from Wales or Scotland 
these gentle slopes would not perhaps 
be dignified by the name of hills, yet 
they rise to heights which command 
charming peeps of wooded and un- 
dulating country. If you enter 
the grounds of Solom’s Court by 
the wicket gate leading from the 
common, and, after following the 
various paths that encircle the 


A S you follow the winding road 


terraces and gardens, wander through 
the beech wood out to the open 
view at the north end of the site, 
you will admit that few places could 
have been more happily selected 
to afford charm and variety within 
such a comparatively small compass. 
From here you have a delightful pros- 
pect to the east, where, between 
wooded slopes, you may discern in the 
distance the former residence of 
Horace Walpole. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more pleasing and 
restful in the way of quiet wood- 
land scenery than the view from the 
lawn through the beech trees which 
fringe the slope between it and the 
common on the south side. 

The site is a particularly pleasing 
one, as on the north and east it is 
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* SOLOMSs* Covet SvRRIY: 








bounded by a wood which has been 
worked into a garden scheme, and 
the fall of the ground towards the 
common enabled the gardens to be 
planned in a series of lawns and ter- 
races one above 

the other, con- 

nected by walls 

and flights of 

steps. A_ broad 

terrace is taken at 

some considerable 

elevation above firstiionr Pix 

the tennis lawn, 

and this terrace 

rises again at the 

west end to one 

still longer, lead- 


ing to a pergola. veo 

Our plan indi- T 
cates the general as aco fee 
scheme of the gar-  Jjcrarare 6 

















long formal lines leading from and 


round the house. 


Viewed from the 


long terrace of the garden front the 
general grouping of the house is pic- 
turesque and well-balanced, the log- 
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den, which is 
treated with a few 
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gia between the 
parlour and din- 
ing-room with the 
tall flanking chim- 
ney stack, afford- 
inga good point of 
interest to the 
centre of the 
composition. 

The approach 
from the road on 
the northern side 
passes the lodge 
and stables, and 
leads to a tore- 
court and ent- 
rance, so arranged 
as to screen the 
gardens from 
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people coming tothe house. This fore- 
court is separated from the gardens by 
a low brick wall with panels filled with 
half-round tiles, a treatment repeated 
in the terrace walling. 

The gardens have all been arranged 
to afford the best views, and yet to 
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delightfully sunny garden. By taking 
advantage of the natural features of 
the site and working them into the 
general scheme, what might have 
been a commonplace garden has 
already some considerable charm and 
character. The house is faced exter- 








A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM. 


get as much shelter as it is possible 
during the time the trees grow up. 
That opposite the dining-room, merg- 
ing into the beech wood on the east, 
is sheltered by a high wall from the 
rough north wind, and makes a 


nally with grey Crowborough bricks, 
the soft purplish tones blending har- 
moniously with the red brick dressings 
to the angles and windows. The 
upper portion is finished in a warm 
cream rough cast, and the roof is 
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covered with hard-made Kentish tiles, 
which soon mellow to a deep rich 
colour. The windows are of wood, 
with the parlour bay in stone, and all 
are filled with lead light glazing, 
slightly relieved from the simple 
squares in the upper parts with 
shaped panes at intervals. 





A CORNER OF THE 


The whole exterior has been kept 
as quiet and simple as possible, the 
entire effect being gained by the com- 
position and grouping of the various 
parts of the building. The entrance 
lodge and stables are planned in a 


similar way and built of the same 
materials as the house, so that there 
is no jarring note anywhere, and one 
blends pleasantly with the other. 
The plan of Solom’s Court is 
L-shaped, and has one good point 
which is quickly noted, and that is the 
pleasant effect of the long corridor 


DRAWING ROOM, 


leading from the porch to the stair- 
case hall, so that this latter is at a 
good distance from the main entrance. 
The development of this arrangement 
above makes a good bedroom plan. 
The most original and striking 
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portion of the interior is the billiard- 
room. This is panelled in oak, with 
a deep frieze above, finished in rough 
plaster and decorated with a stencilled 
pattern in grey which has a pleasing 
effect. The ceiling and beams are 
finished in a creamy white with red, 
black and grey decoration on the 
soffits. The effect of this is very 
good, being bright and_ telling, 
without any feeling of raw- 


also is panelled in oak, and the ceiling, 
together with those of the porch, stair- 
case, and parlour, are decorated with 
bands of hand-modelled plaster-work, 
admirably executed by Mr. George 
Cox, of Leicester. i 
The tiled recesses for toilet pur- 
poses in the bedrooms, the treatment 
of the bed recesses, the fireplaces, 
and other items of detail, indicate 
the careful working out of the 
design. Indeed, 





ness or exXag- 
geration. The 
fireplace is treat- 
ed simply with a 
raised hearth 
enclosed by a 
beaten iron 
margin, and with 
diapered work in 
the tiles on the 
back and cheeks. 
The billiard 
markers and 
cues are in a 
recess in the wall, 
which is enclosed 
by a door in the 
oak panelling. 
The dining-room = ‘ 
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_ | throughout the 
entire house 
everything has 
been kept as 
simple as _ pos- 
sible, having as 
little unnecessary 
woodwork re- 
quiring periodi- 
cal painting as 
could be—the re- 
sult being a house 
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houses, whose charm is 
still a beacon light to our 
Z a || NYO best architects through all 
edu SSS the perils and tempta- 
Why i ' ’ tions of modern bustle and 
Me "ff inventiveness. 
tT <eotttitas: Solom’s Court is an ex- 
| RN \ cellent example of what 
may be accomplished by 
an architect, who, with a 
thorough knowledge and 
appreciation of the byegone 
art of old English architec- 
ture, combines a keen sense 
of the value to be obtained 
from the many practical 
developments of modern 
building enterprise. In 
such a house as this, one 
may find much of that 
artistic quality which was 
the charm of old houses 
















































The architect of Solom’s Court, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, is well 
known throughout the country 
for his sympathetic treatment 
of scores of admirable country 
houses; and, whether in the 
home counties or in the Cots- 
wold districts, in Wales, Shrop- 
shire, or other parts of England, 
he is equally able to give local 
character to his work. Where 
he is least |hampered by re- 
strictions he is most likely to 
show his own keen sympathy 
with the simplicity and breadth 
to be found in our old English 
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in England centuries ago,  to- 
gether with all the little niceties 
of construction, cleanliness, comfort, 
and convenience which have become 
possible only in recent years. You 
might lay your hands on num- 
berless things in even a moderately- 
sized house like this which the owner 
of a costly mansion fifty years ago 
could hardly have obtained. The 


of all kinds are some of the items to 
be counted amongst our modern gains, 
to say nothing of the first-rate sani- 
tary appliances and the fair assurance 
that we have the means to make 
our houses thoroughly weather-proof. 
It is by the judicious use of all these 
things to suit special circumstances 
that an architect who is really an 
artist can claim to have produced 
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continual development which is going 
on in all kinds of building appliances 
is a very valuable asset in the-hands 
of a capable architect, who has far 
better things to work with now than 
he had in those days. The paving 
and wall tiling, good plaster-work, 
refined and tasteful metal-work and 
the wealth of decorative materials 


something better than the world has 
seen before. The critical may point 
to the glories and luxuries of Hercu- 
laneum and Rome; but those were 
things which existed under sunny 
skies, and the cosy comforts of a 
really first-rate modern English home 
are realities which belong to our time 
alone. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


“Give her the living child. .. . 


CHAPTER I. 
S soon as she had parted from 
A Gasgoyne, Dorothy Fairfax 
walked to her tiny house 
in Oakley Street, reaching 
Albert Bridge just two minutes 
after leaving Battersea Park. Half- 
way across she paused, looking back, 
smiling and faintly blushing, because 
she could see the trees beneath 
whose discreet shade her lover had 
kissed her with a parting injunction 
to scurry home before the rain fell. 
Overhead, a black thunderous cloud 
obscured the radiance of a July 
afternoon ; and the air, like the water 
in the river, seemed to flow sluggishly 
and in eddies, as if driven by oppos- 
ing forces. Dorothy noticed that 
the tide had begun to ebb, and this 
stirred in her for the thousandth 
time a vague, pleasant melancholy, 
and the sense of the rhythm of things : 
the systole and diastole of Nature’s 
heart. Her reflections were scat- 
tered by a tremendous clap of thunder, 
which shook the bridge. The foot- 
passengers quickened their pace, 
glancing up with eyes dazed by the 
glare of the lightning. It was certain 
that in a moment the rain would 
come down with tropical violence. 
Dorothy lifted a well-hung skirt, and 
began torun. More than one woman 
watched her with envy, more than 
one man with surprise and delight, as 
she sped swiftly and smoothly on, 
Copyright by Horace A. Vachell in 


She is the mother thereof.’’ 


running with the ease and grace oi 
Atalanta. Not that she was a beauty. 
Her features were irregular, challeng- 
ing interest rather than admiration 
But her air of sanity and health— 
the bright hair, the fine skin, the clear 
eyes — appealed irresistibly. Below 
this charming surface, and slightly 
obscured by it, lay a certain authority 
and decisiveness not in the least 
aggressive or masculine, but dis- 
tinctly feminine and modern; the 
look of the capable woman who 
knows that a definite place in the 
world has been assigned to her. 

“Oh, you nymph!” muttered an 
actor, meeting her vivid glance as 
she flashed by him. 

She caught the murmur, and smiled. 
Huge drops of rain were pattering 
down upon a beautiful new hat. 
Through her thin linen dress she 
could feel the lashing shower. Truly 
she was a nymph flying from a force 
which already had overtaken her. 
Inevitably—so she reflected —she 
would be drenched through and 
through before she reached the Middle- 
sex shore. Realising this, she stopped 
running, and allowed herself to be 
entertained by the spectacle about 
her. More than half the people on 
the bridge were panic-stricken by 
the lightning. A second clap, even 
louder than the first, provoked a 
howl of terror from a stout young 
woman who was carrying a baby on 
the United States of America, 1906. 
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one arm and dragging a child of five 
by the hand. Both baby and child, 
seized with the contagion of fear, 
howled also. The bridge rocked, 
groaning and travailing, like a crea- 
ture in anguish. 

““ Dear, dear!” sobbed the young 
woman. “Ain’t this awful ?” 

The question, addressed to none in 
particular, was flung to the wind, 
which whirled it on to Dorothy, 
together with a tall hat belonging 
to an elderly gentleman. Dorothy 
stopped both. As the elderly gentle- 
man retrieved his hat with mumbled 
thanks, Dorothy answered the young 
woman’s question. 

“It is not awful,” she said, with 
authority. “‘ The storm is at least 
half a mile away. Let me carry 
that baby; you are positively dead 
beat.” 

With a firm hand she took the baby 
from the astonished mother and 
soothed it. The rain streamed down 
so thickly that neither bank of the 
river was visible from the centre of 
the long bridge. 

‘““We may as well take it easy,” 
said Dorothy. “I’m soaking, and so 
are you.” 

The stout young woman glanced 
at her purple plush dress and then at 
Dorothy’s pink linen frock. 

“ T nearly killed myself a-runnin’.” 
she gasped. “ But it’s done for. 
Four and tenpence a yard, too! 
Keep up, car’n’t yer?” She jerked 
the child’s arm. ‘An’, look ’ere, 
if yer stop yer noise and be’ave 
yerself, I'll see that the thunder an’ 
lightnin’ don’t strike yer dead.” 

The child stopped sobbing. Dorothy 
laughed, but not uhsympathetically. 
Then, noting the misery with which 
her companion regarded the purple 
plush garment, she added softly, 
‘** My hat cost me two guineas ; and 
I can’t afford another this summer. 
We must grin and bear it.”’ 


“IT never was one o’ the grinnin’ 
ones,” retorted the stout young 
woman; “and I can, an’ do say, 
‘God’s will be done’; but the rain 
might have held off till I’d got ipto 
a bus. My! there it goes agine.” 

This, however, was the last clap. 
The storm passed on down the river, 
leaving a delightful fragrance and 
freshness behind it. The sun blazed 
out, transmuting all things from 
lead into gold; the barges on the 
Surrey side looked as if newly painted 
and varnished ; the houses along the 
Chelsea Embankment suffused a sort 
of rosy radiance. 

**'Yer’ve been very kind, ma’am,” 
said the stout young woman, as she 
took the baby from Dorothy’s arms, 
“and it’s queer how -biby took to 
yer, seein’ as she allus is so perticler 
with stryngers. I dessay yer’ve one 
or two of yer own ?” 

“No,” said Dorothy, with a slight 
blush. “I’m unmarried.” 

** I beg pardon, miss, I’m sure, but 
I did tyke yer fer a merried lidy. 
An’ the wy yer handled the kid——” 

**T am very fond of children,” said 
Dorothy. ‘“* Good-bye.” 

They parted at the end of the 
bridge. Dorothy walked down Oak- 
ley Street till she came to her own 
house. She unlocked the front door 
with a latch-key, smiling with satis- 
faction, because it was so delightful 
to find herself at home. Within five 
minutes she had slipped out of her 
wet things and into a dry frock, in 
the bosom of which she fastened a 
fine rose, one of the bunch which 
Gasgoyne had sent that morning, 
with a note saying that he would be 
in Battersea Park at four. 

She sank into an easy-chair, giving 
herself up to the thought of her lover, 
evoking his image, hearing his deep 
voice which had thrilled her from 
the first moment they had met. 
Always Dorothy had known that 
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such a man would come into her life, 
and that when he came she would 
recognise him instantly with no 
absurd, semi-savage flutterings and 
doubtings, but sanely, joyously, 
triumphantly. 

Long ago, her father and teacher, 
the famous doctor, had predicted 
what would come to pass. She could 
hear his kindly voice, with its attrac- 
tive, penetrating intonations, saying : 
‘“* My dear Doll, your mate is looking 
for you, and I’m training you to 
know him when you meet him.” 

The training, according to her 
mother’s relations—the Helminghams 
of East Anglia—had been thorough, 
perhaps, but peculiar. George Fair- 
fax had taught his daughter much of 
what he knew concerning the human 
body, and nearly all that he surmised 
concernirg the human mind. The 
Helminghams were too well-bred to 
indict George Fairfax’s methods, but 
they told East Anglia that things 
would have been very different if 
Dorothy’s mother had _ survived 
Dorothy’s birth. 

Lying back in her chair, sensible 
of the peace and freshness which 
succeed a storm, Dorothy reflected 
for the thousand-and-first time that 
her father would have approved of 
Dick Gasgoyne as a son-in-law. 

** Wouldn’t he, Solomon ? ” 

Solomon, the Yorkshire tyke—so 
named because he was the most 
intelligent person in Dogdom—as- 
sented with enthusiasm. Solomon 
had not accompanied his mistress to 
Battersea Park, because he knew— 
none better—the humiliation of play- 
ing gooseberry, but being, as has been 
said, superhumanly intelligent, he 
quite understood Dick Gasgoyne to 
be as necessary to Dorothy’s happi- 
ness as he was himself. 

For in Dorothy met, and were fused, 
two extremes: the modern and the 
primitive maiden, an admirable com- 


bination of complex and simple. The 
Arcadian type, too often exasperat- 
ingly stupid, and yet so delightfully 
serene, had been reproduced with a 
mentality essentially urban. Never- 
theless, first and last, she represented 
all that wifehood and motherhood 
may include. 

She herself was conscious of this. 
Indeed, till the moment of his death 
(which had come with appalling 
suddenness) Dorothy’s future as wife 
and mother had been a subject of 
never-failing interest between father 
and daughter. George Fairfax spoke 
of love candidly and yet with abso- 
lute delicacy, as a compelling force, 
which directed aright, must work 
for good. Of the evil of such a power 
abused he had intended to speak also 
when Dorothy became older, but he 
died before time gave to him the 
opportunity. 

After his death, she went to live 
with the Helminghams, her mother’s 
people. George Fairfax left behind 
a great reputation, and a small for- 
tune, sufficient to bring in some five 
or six hundred a year to Dorothy. He 
might have saved a plum at least, 
but he had never learned to say “ no” 
to the pitiful appeals of poverty and 
pain. 

Sir Augustus Helminghamn, M.P., 
J.P.,and abaronet of James the First’s 
creation, possessed almost every- 
thing which this world can give except 
a sense of humour. This was not 
missed either in East Anglia or in 
Portman Square, but it made an 
enormous difference to Dorothy. Ulti- 
mately it drove her to Oakley Street. 
She could never forget her uncle’s 
first words after her father’s death, 
spoken in thit father’s consulting- 
room, beneath the very chamber 
where he was lying dead. Sir Au- 
gustus, let it be said, had come to 
town in almost undignified haste ; 
he sincerely wished to do the reallv 
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right thing. He was grieved ; he felt 
paternal; but he made a sad mess of it. 

‘““My dear child ”*—Dorothy was 
sobbing in his arms—‘“ I can put my- 
self in your place; I know exactly 
how you feel”—Sir Augustus had 
used this serviceable phrase _ to 
mothers bereaved of children, and 
even to children who had lost be- 
loved dolls—‘“‘but you must drv 
your eyes and endeavour to turn this 
affliction to your spiritual profit.” 

And then Dorothy had laughed. 

Sir Augustus dismissed the laugh 
with the charitable explaration— 
hysteria; but it rang shockingly in 
his ears ; it indicated want of balance. 
He met the emergency with practical 
common-sense. 

“IT prescribe a glass of port wine at 
once.” 

And again Dorothy had laughed! 

The next two years were spent in 
East Anglia and Portman Square. 
Dorothy never failed to speak warmly 
of the kindness shown to her by both 
uncle and aunt, but she knew from 
the first that she was a stranger 
within their gates ; alien not to their 
affection, but, what is nearly as hard 
to bear, their inherited customs and 
traditions. There was a place pre- 
pared—a very large and comfortable 
place, delightfully furnished, guaran- 
teed to suit the average young gentle- 
womar, but, unhappily, a misfit for 
Dorothy. 

“We don’t quite understand you,” 
murmured Lady Helmingham. 

**'You make me feel a beast,” said 
Dorothy, ruefully, “because I do 
understand you, Aunt Charlotte, and 
it doesn’t seem fair that you shouldn’t 
understand me. I’m a sort of Won- 
derful Puzzle Fifteen to you, I know.” 

“You are, my dear,” the lady 
sighed, “‘and I suppose that’s the 
end of it.” 

“T fear it’s just the beginning. 
Uncle Augustus and “you must let 
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me dree my ain weird. I think I 
should like to become a _ hospital 
nurse.” 

** Dorothy ! 

“If there were vivandiéres in our 
army——”’ 

“* My child, pray don’t joke about 
such serious matters.” 

“IT am not joking, Aunt Charlotte. 
It is your duty to reflect what a 
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shocking example I am_ to your 
Amy.’ 

* Really, Dorothy——”’ 

“Really and truly. Amy under- 


studies me already. In fact, think- 
ing for you, for Amy, and for myself, 
I have summed up the situation in 
one word—budge ! ” 

** Budge ? ” 

“Do a bunk, as the boys put it.” 

“If you would be less—er—flip- 
pant——” 

Dorothy took her aunt’s hand; 
then, bending down, she kissed the 
protesting, querulous, kindly face. 

““IT am sorry,” she whispered. 
“But why shouldn’t I paddle my 
—I mean, don’t you think that, 
under all the circumstances ’’—un- 
consciously there was a very capital 
imitation of Sir Augustus—“ it might 
be wiser for me to go ?” 

“To go—where ? ” 

“I have thought of a flat. Solo- 
mon and I would be quite happy in a 
flat.” 

“Ina flat?” Twenty-five years 
ago few spinsters, young or old, 
dared to live in flats. ‘‘ Solomon 
and you? Apropos, Dorothy, I wish 
you had given your terrier a more , 
suitablename. People draw the most 
absurd inferences. Only yesterday 
dear Lady Winterbotham asked me 
if Solomon was a connection of ours.” 

“I hope you said he was your 
darling nephew.” 

“IT had to explain. 
living alone in a flat—— 

**T am never alone with Solomon.” 


As for your 
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“Your uncle would say—impos- 
sible |” 

“Surely not that ? ” 
fk “* You, a mere chit of a girl, not 
yet twenty, with a flat of your 
own——”’ 

“In, not with. I object to the 
‘with,’ although originally you sug- 
gested that I should.” 

“T suggested—what ? ” 

“That I should marry and live 
with a flat.” 

** Are you speaking of Lord Ips- 
‘wich ? ” 

“ Certainly. Everybody called him 
‘It’ at Eton and Oxford. Poor 
‘It.’ Before he honoured me with 
his attentions, ali of you spoke of him 
as a flat.” 

‘* He is very much in love with you, 
and has been admirably brought up. 
He would never give a wife a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. And some young 
mer——”’ Aunt Charlotte resolutely 
shut her lips, and glanced down her 
aristocratic nose. 

*““As for Teddy Ipswich,” said 
Dorothy, with slightly heightened 
colour, “i will use uncle’s and your 
word—impossible ! ” 

No more was said upon this occa- 
sion, but the word “ budge ” became 
an obsession to Dorothy. Other men 
were charmed by her pleasant looks 
and intelligence, but, in the end, each 
and all were condemned as impossible. 
Then Dick Gasgoyne appeared. 

Dick—who had just returned from 
the Russian-Turkish War—lived in 
Grub Street upon the money which 
he could persuade appreciative editors 
to give in exchange for his “ stuff.” 
Dick appeared in Portman Square 
with proper credentials. Sir Augustus 
and Lady Helmingham begged to 
have the honour of Mr. Richard Gas- 
goyne’scompany upon the 25thof May. 
In a corner of the card was inscribed 
the word “‘ Dancing.” The card was 
intended for Richard Gasgoyne, of the 


Coldstreams, and it was Lady Helm- 
ingham’s misfortune, not her fault, 
that the pasteboard was misdirected 
(by a secretary paid to look out names 
and addresses in a directory) to a 
club instead of Chelsea Barracks. 

Richard Gasgoyne the Wrong ac- 
cepted Richard Gasgoyne the Right’s 
invitation, which is, after all, the 
marrow of the matter. 

He came to Portman Square in a 
*bus, believing himself to be an 
honoured guest, and he was received 
as such, for Lady Helmingham had 
never met the Coldstreamer. As 
Dick mounted the fine flight of stairs, 
at the head of which stood his 
be-diamonded hostess, he challenged 
attention by reason of his face and 
stature. Lady Helmingham blinked 
when his name fell loudly upon her 
ear. She has confessed that she was 
dazzled. And at once she presented 
Apollo to her niece, Dorothy Fairfax. 
Dick looked keenly at Dorothy and 
asked for a dance. Before that 
dance—and it happened to be the 
second—was over, Dorothy had been 
put into possession of the facts. She 
had heard of the Coldstreamer, and 
this was not he. Dick, who had 
Cesarian attributes, attacked boldly. 
He was enchanted with Dorothy, 
and this splendid entertainment had 
the additional attraction of an ad- 
venture. When Lady Helmingham 
welcomed him so effusively with 
a flying allusion to his dear mother, 
or dear aunt, Dick grasped the 
situation. 

“I’m here under false pretences,” 
he told Dorothy. 

* You are,” she admitted, rather 
gaspingly, for they had danced the 
valse through without stopping. “I 
was told you were a shocking per- 
former. I suppose the standard is 
high in the Guards.” 

*“T’m not in the Guards,” said 


Dick. 
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“Surely you are Mr. Richard Gas- 


“ Then——” 

“It will take some time to tell.” 

“Hardly anybody has come yet. 
Tell it.” 

Dick told it, and the story lost 
nothing in the telling, for already he 
was a practised teller of tales. Like 
a true artist, he made the interest 
of his tale cumulative, and when he 
finished, Dorothy was athirst for 
more. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Nearly all; 
left some out.” 

Afterwards the careless words came 
back to Dorothy. He had left out 
**some.”” What she knew, however, 
must be made known to the reader. 
Dick was the son of a country parson, 
who had pinched himself sorely to 
send his boy to Winchester and 
Oxford. The Gasgoyne in _ the 
Coldstream appeared to be a second 
cousin. 

*“T’ve not met him,” said Dick, 
with engaging candour. “ They tell 
me he’s a bit of an ass. It’s a fact 
that I’ve cut my swell relations.” 

“ That is better than their cutting 
you,” said Dorothy. 

“Exactly,” he was delighted with 
her reply. ‘* You see, I wasn’t going 
to sponge on them, and when my 
father died I found myself without a 
rap. I had to leave Oxford, and earn 
my bread-and-butter.” 

‘“*T am sure you earned it.” 

** As to that—well, I’m not one to 
count ‘ the billows past,’ but I have 
dined and supped off a ha’penny bun ; 
very satisfying, buns. Now, I’m all 


naturally, I have 


right.” 

Details were then (forthcoming 
about his work; the work of a 
journalist. The minutes flew while 


Dick talked and Dorothy listened. 
He asked for, and was accorded 
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another dance. Dorothy introduced 
him to half a dozen girls. You may 
be sure that the young fellow en- 
joyed himself vastly well, but he 
waited with impatience for his second 
dance with Dorothy. Meantime, 
Lady Helmingham had discovered 
that a mistake had been made. 

“It seems,”’ she whispered to her 
niece, “that this very charming- 
looking young man is not in the Cold- 
stream.” 

‘* He is a cousin,”’ Dorothy replied. 
‘The card went to the wrong address.” 

“A cousin—ah! It doesn’t mat- 
ter. He seems to be enjoying him- 
self, my dear.” 

‘* He is the sort of man who can get 
satisfaction out of ha’penny buns,” 
Dorothy murmured. The allusion 
was wasted upon the good aunt, who 
had other matters to attend to. 
Dorothy was whisked away by an 
admirable darcer, but he valsed less 
smoothly than Richard Gasgoyne. 

By the end of the second dance 
the mischief had been done. The pair 
sat out the interval and the following 
Lancers. Dorothy told her story. 
When Dick learned that she was her 
father’s daughter his face beamed. 

“You must be the right sort,’’ he 
muttered. 

** Thanks.” 

“But it’s rather queer that you 
should be Lady Helmingham’s niece.” 

‘“*1’m sure she thinks so,” laughed 
Dorothy. 

“You have ambitions other 
than——”’ he indicated the sparkling 
crowd. 

‘*“Ambitions ? Yes.” 

*“* If one might venture to ask 

“But, of course you may ask. 
It is so unintelligent not to ask. I’ve 
asked you a score of questions, hav’n’t 
I? Well, my great ambition at pre- 
sent is to live in a flat.” 

** Alone ?” 

* With Solomen.” 
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** Solomon——? 

“* My terrier.” 

“Oh, your terrier.” Dick laughed. 
“*T should like to meet Solomon.” 

“That goes without saying. I'll 
ask him if he will let me present you .” 

“ec When ? 9 

His face grew very serious; her 
eyes fell before his. 

** And where ? ” 

“* This is very flattering to——-Solo- 
mon.” 

“I am dying to have the honour of 


‘ his acquaintance. Time and place, 


please.” 

She considered, puckering up her 
brows. Dick adumbrated, so to 
speak, future greatness by the bold- 
ness and ability with which he con- 
fronted the first serious obstacle. 

““I might drop in to lunch,” he 
suggested. 

“To lunch?” Dorothy put up 
her fan to conceal an amazed smile. 

“Why not? I’m sure Lady Hel- 
mingham would rise to the occasion, 
Te 

“ce a 

“Tf I threw an alluring fly——” 

She eyed him with a slightly dif- 
ferent expression. He was present- 
ing the enterprising journalist, and 
Dorothy told herself that he had 
chosen the right profession. She 
realised, with a curious conviction, 
that he was certain to succeed. At 
any rate, she showed herself willing 
to indicate the right kind of fly. 

“Lady Helmingham is very in- 
terested in—bazaars. She will have 
an Art stall at the Albert Hall next 
week. If you are asked to lunch, I 
think I can answer for Solomon. He 
has a most unapostolic intolerance of 
fools, but he always recognises and 
welcomes ability.” 

Dick got his invitation to luncheon. 
When the crowds had thinned after 
supper, the young man approached 
his hostess, who held out her hand, 
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thinking that he wished to say 
“* good-night.” 

“Tm not going on to the Du- 
chess’s,”’ said Dick, genially, “‘ partly 
because I’ve not been asked, and 
partly because this is much too charm- 
ing to leave. I came up to say that 
when you aimed at a falcon and hit a 
crow, it was very lucky for the crow.” 

“‘ If you have had a pleasant even- 


be) 





in 

““T have, I have. By the way, I 
am told that you are taking a stall 
at the bazaar to be held in the Albert 
Hall. You mustn’t think that I’m in 
a hurry to discharge my obligations, 
but as I understand that yours is an 
Art stall, perhaps you would let me 
send you a couple of water-colour 
drawings.” 

“ This is very nice of you, Mr. Gas- 

goyne.” 
“The only thing,” his tone be- 
came deprecating, “ is—are they good 
enough ? Perhaps you will let me 
bring them here to show to you. 
And I know several artists ; in so good 
a cause I think I might persuade one 
or two to contribute.” 

“If you would. My stall, I fear, 
will be rather bare. You are very 
kind.” 

“Not at all. Iam really interested 
in ” He broke off suddenly, and 
added in a different tone, ‘ Shall I 
bring you what I can find next Sun- 
day afternoon ? ” 

““If you have no better engage- 
ment, won’t you come to luncheon ? 
My niece says you were in Plevna.” 

He hesitated, as if he were mentally 
glancing at an engagement book. 
In reality he was reflecting, not 
without a qualm, how easily his guile- 
less fish had been hooked. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” he 
replied. 

7 





* * * 


Upon the following Sunday Dick 
was introduced to Solomon. Dorothy 
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had told herself that Solomon’s 
instinct was infallible. If he liked 
Apollo her own judgment would be 
fortified. If, as so often happened, 
Solomon manifested indifference or 
antipathy to the stranger, why, then 
Dorothy’s merely feminine predilec- 
tion would need amendment and 
modification. Really, it was an or- 
deal for Gasgoyne, because Solomon, 
as has been said, was so very par- 
ticular, so hypercritical. But the in- 
terview began and. ended trium- 
phantly. Gasgoyne was acclaimed 
unmistakably as the right sort. 
Within a week Dick and Dorothy 
were engaged. The word “ Cesa- 
rian ” (already used) describes Dick’s 
methods so adequately that we are 
justified in skipping details. The 
young fellow was born under some 
happy conjunction of Venus and 
Mars. He carried high places by 
storm, although, like the illustrious 
Julius, he never disregarded the 
necessity of preparation. But when 
he moved, he moved swiftly ; when 
he struck, he struck hard. 
» He had the audacity to call upon 
Sir Augustus and submit, without 
any grovelling, his claims to be re- 
ceived in East Anglia and Portman 
Square as a nephew-in-law! Sir 
Augustus listened courteously and 
asked for information concerning 
settlements: adding, civilly—‘ Per- 
haps, Mr. Gasgoyne, you would prefer 
to give me the names of your 
solicitors. Mine are Silkstone and 
Limpet, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
“J,” said Dick, “am my own 
solicitor. As for settlements, Sir Au- 
gustus, I propose to settle on your 
niece everything I have.” 
Half-a-dozen questions revealed the 
fact that “everything ” stood for a 
stout, well-muscled body and an 
active, sanguine mind. 
‘“*T am earning about four hundred 
a year,” said Dick : “ and my income 
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is steadily increasing. With what 
Miss Fairfax has we shall do very 
well, very well indeed.” 

“IT can consent to no engagement 
between yourself and my niece,”’ re- 
plied Sir Augustus frigidly. 

Soon after Dick withdrew. Let 
it be added that he accepted defeat 
with a gallant smile, not without its 
effect on the baronet. When the door 
of the library closed, Sir Augustus— 
who had hunted in his youth—mut- 
tered to himself: “‘ The fellow is a 
thruster.” Then he rang the bell, 
and said to the butler that he wished 
to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with Miss Fairfax. 

What followed was described by 
Dorothy in one word—“ Ructions.”’ 

The young lady refused to give up 
her lover; Sir Augustus and Lady 
Helmingham instructed the servants 
that they were “not at home” to 
Mr. Richard Gasgoyne; and the 
atmosphere in the big town house 
became very chilly. For the Baronet 
was one of those benefactors who undo 
thoughtful and kind actions with 
thoughtless and unkind words. With 
how steadier and purer a flame the 
torch of gratitude would burn were 
it not so often blown upon by gusty 
verbosity on the part of those who 
have lighted it. Sir Augustus would 
send a poor kinsman a handsome 
cheque, or devote much time to 
secure him a billet, but having done 
these good deeds he would assume 
henceforward the right to dictate to, 
to sneer at, to play the deuce gener- 
ally with his beneficiary. Indeed, it 
could be said of him that the persons 
who owed him most were the ones 
who liked him least. 

In July, Dorothy took possession of 
a wee house in Oakley Street, and 
the announcement of her engagement 
and forthcoming marriage appeared 
in the Morning Post. Dorothy was 
now of age, and her own mistress, to 

























use a ridiculously false phrase. She 
had not many friends, caring little 
for smart society, but more than one 
offered her sanctuary, entreated her, 
indeed, to place herself and her ro- 
mantic love affairs in discreet hands. 
Moira Curragh, an Irish countess, 
wrote : 

“Dear Doll,—An _ Englishman’s 
house may be his castle (or bis dun- 
geon) but an Irishwoman’s home is a 
notel for her friends. Come to me 





_ at once, my Juliet.” 


But Dorothy took her own line 
amid a chorus of protestation from 
everybody except Dick. A_ sub- 
editorship of a rising daily newspaper 
had been promised to him. The 
wedding-day had been named. After 
a brief honeymoon the pair would 
return to Oakley Street. 

Having passed the Rubicon, Dor- 
othy gave herself up to being rap- 
turously happy. Her own testimony 
is ample op this point. She in- 
vented a word to express her 
condition. ‘I walladge,” she wrote 
to Lady Curragh, whose home was a 
hotel for her friends. ‘“‘ Walladge,” 
she pointed out, was a combination 
of “wallow” and “stodge.’” She 
had stuffed herself with happiness, 
and in what she could not consume 
she wallowed. Happiness is so essen- 
tially abstract that any concrete pre- 
sentment of it must be more or less 
inaccurate and misleading. But it 
is necessary to give an impression 
at least of what took place during 
this memorable month of July. 
During the day Dorothy ransacked 
curiosity shops in search of furni- 
ture suitable to what Dick called the 
Doll’s House. The massive mahogany 
Victorian chairs and tables and side- 
boards belonging to George Fairfax 
had been sold, but his coloured prints 
and engravings, his water-colour 
drawings, his books and china had 
remained Dorothy’s most precious 
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possessions. It was not easy to find 
things good enough to form a back- 
ground to these, but what a delightful 
quest! Half of each afternoon was 
spent with Dick, generally upon the 
river. He had his work, and he was 
working hard, but he came to Dor- 
othy each day looking as fit and 
fresh asshedid. Ifshe “‘ walladged,” 
so did he. Solomon’s nose, it is true, 
was out of joint, but he carried a 
stiff tail, and his knee action was 
universally admired. After all, he 
had his mornings with Dorothy, and 
not an article in the Doll’s House was 
bought unless it were highly com- 
mended by this canine connoisseur. 

When the sun shone radgiantly, 
when, alone in Dick’s punt, in some 
shady backwater of the Thames, the 
lovers listened to the hum of the bees 
amongst the willows, and the soft 
lapping of the stream as it glided by, 
Dorothy wondered how long the idyll 
would last. It seemed amazing that 
Dick should be so exactly right, so 
satisfying, and so different from other 
men whom she had known. One day, 
she said softly— 

** Dick, you make love so nicely 
that one is driven to the conclusion 
that you’ve had a lot of practice.” 

“* Thave,” he replied. ‘‘ Of course,”’ 
he hastened to add, ‘“‘it was make- 
believe, not the real thing, but I 
learned a wrinkle or two.” 

“And you got a wrinkle or two,” 
said Dorothy, eyeing certain faint 
lines about his eyes and forehead. 
Her glance, so steady, so passionate 
and so pure, brought the blood to his 
cheeks. Shamefacedly, he opened his 
lips to speak, and then, as suddenly 
closed them. 

“What were you going to say ?” 
she whispered, touching his hair 
with her fingers. They were sitting 
side by side at the bottom of a red- 
cushioned punt. Dick had been read- 
ing aloud his latest—and, of course, 
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his best—short story. He threw the 
MS. to the end of the punt, and 
captured her stray fingers, holding 
them tightly in his. 

“Dorothy,” he replied gravely, 
“you have been very generous. I 
feel as if no man ever knew the girl 
he loved quite so well as I know you. 
My God ! what an education this last 
month has been to me!” 

** And to me,” she echoed. 

** But I,” his voice trembled, “‘ have 
not been so generous. . There are bits, 
ugly bits, in my life which I may show 
to you some day, but not now.” 

** Why not now ?”’ 

“IT have had a tough time of it, 
dear,” he felt the sympathetic pres- 
sure of her hand in his, ‘‘ and I have 
come in contact with pitch ; one can’t 
say more to a girl such as you, but it 
is enough, isn’tit ? You understand ? 
You are not a prude. And when you 
touched me that first evening, I 
became clean. You must believe 
that.” 

“Yes,” she said steadily. “I be- 
lieve that.” 

He raised her hand and kissed it, 
but he did not kiss her lips. After- 
wards she remembered this, when 
speech was forced upon both of them. 

* * * * 

Upon the day when Dorothy was 
caught in the storm upon Battersea 
Bridge, we left her, it will be remem- 
bered, in an arm-chair chewing the 
cud of sweet reminiscence. Nearly a 
fortnight had passed since that par- 
ticular talk between Dick and herself 
in which so much that was vital to 
both of them had been left unsaid. 
Upon these things left unsaid Dorothy 
had pondered not a little. She hoped 
and believed that Dick’s youth had 
not been as the youth of some men 
she had met. But in any case—and 
here, of course, she was predicating 
against the unknowable—in any case 
he loved her and she loved him, and 


they were young and strong, and 
able to surmount obstacles. The 
present was theirs and the future. 
Was it not fatuous to speculate at 
haphazard concerning the past ? She 
put the question to Solomon, who 
was lying upon the carpet in front 
of her, staring at her with his keen 
shrewd eyes. 

“You have never cried over spilt 
milk, Solomon.” 

Solomon got up, stretched himself, 
yawned—his manners were not always 
those of Louis XIV.—and said, 
“ Wouf-f-f,” very contemptuously. 

“ If I broke the ten commandments 
over and over again, you would love 
me just as much, wouldn’t you ?” 1 

Solomon wagged his tail and winked. 
He was not a good tyke, and never 
pretended to be. Had he not tried 
to murder Amy Helmingham’s pug, 
because Dorothy had taken that 
spoiled darling for a walk ? Was he 
not a confirmed poacher, a harrier 
of respectable cats, a thief even ? 

“But spilt milk leaves a horrid 
stain, Solomon. You know it does.” 

Solomon deliberately turned his 
back, lay down, and put his nose be- 
tween his paws. He was pretending 
to go to sleep, because this sort of 
conversation bored him. 

Dorothy felt herself to be rebuked. 
But Dick’s past seemed to beckon 
to her out of Dick’s eyes. She 
stared at his photograph which stood 
upon the mantelpiece. Once she 
had vowed that she would never 
marry a dark man. Gasgoyne was 
very dark. He had that white, 
clear skin so seldom seen in England, 
and black hair, brows and lashes. 
Had his eyes been dark he would, 
unquestionably, have looked foreign, 
too Italian, but his eyes were a Saxon 
blue, and his features were also 
Saxon, firmly moulded and square. 

Afterwards, she sometimes won- 
dered whether Gasgoyne’s past would 
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have come to her as it did, had she 
not, so to speak, put herself en 
vapport with it by constant thought 
concerning it. For she had come to 
this conclusion : she wished to know. 
We are going a little too fast, but 
it is, perhaps, expedient to admit now 
that without this previous prepara- 
tion of the soil the seed might never 
have taken root. Falling upon a 
hard, smooth surface of innocence or 
ignorance or indifference, a gust of 
natural indignation would have blown 
‘it away. 

As Dorothy stared at the portrait, 
her maid entered. Susan Judkins had 
been an old and valued servant of 
George Fairfax, and Dorothy’s nurse. 
In Oakley Street she acted as maid 
and parlour-maid. 

** Well, Susan ? ” 

‘“* A young person to see you, Miss 
Dorothy.” 

“From the dressmaker ?”’ Young 
persons from dressmakers and milli- 
ners were frequent visitors at the 
Doll’s House during this month of 
July. 

Susan—everybody else called her 
Mrs. Judkins—shut the door with an 
air of mystery, and, approaching 
close to Dorothy, lowered her head 
and voice— 

‘**She don’t look as if she came 
from any respectable place. Her 
name is—Miss Crystal Wride.”’ 

‘*T wonder what she wants. Is 
she young ?” 

‘* Quite old enough to know better, 
I should say.” 

“Pretty ?” 

Susan Judkins sniffed, but she was 
honest. 

**Men would call her that,” she 
admitted. 

‘* Show her in.” 

Susan sniffed again, but obeyed, 
knowing that it was useless to com- 
bat her mistress’s whims. Miss Crys- 
tal Wride entered, staring defiantly 
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first at Susan, and then at Dorothy. 
With her came an odour of cheap 
scent and damp clothes. 

At the same moment, Solomon, 
bristling with rage, began to growl. 
Then, as the girl advanced, he flew 
straight at her, and laid hold of her 
skirt. It was quite plain that he did 
not think this young woman a suit- 
able person to visit his beloved 
mistress. 

“Let go, you little devil!” 

‘“*Solomon! How dare you! Lie 
down at once, do you hear ? ” 

Solomon obeyed, still growling 
But during the interview that fol- 
lowed, his eyes never left Miss Wride’s 
face. 

‘“*Has he torn your dress ?”’ Do- 
rothy asked. 

“ No.’’ 

‘“*I am so very sorry. Won’t you 
sit down and tell me what I can do 
for you?” 

“ T'li stand, thank you.” 

Susan Judkins withdrew, very 
reluctantly. We say more for her 
character than could be condensed 
into a couple of pages, when we add 
that she did not tarry a moment 
outside the door, but hurried at once 
to her own room. 

Miss Wride pulled a frayed pocket- 
book out of a pocket, and took from 
it a newspaper clipping—the an- 
nouncement, in fact, of Dorothy’s 
approaching marriage. 

‘This is true, I suppose ? ” 

“Ts. 

At this moment Dorothy divined 
that Gasgoyne’s past had come in 
person tg satisfy her curiosity. She 
had wished to know, and the gods 
had decreed that she should know. 
Her face changed subtly as she took 
note of the stranger, her hat, much 
bedraggled, her soiled grey kid gloves, 
her boots. 

“T ain’t up to much, am I[?” 
Crystal Wride asked, with a sudden 
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derisive smile, “but I was good 
enough for him—till he met you.” 

She pointed at Gasgoyne’s photo- 
graph, enthroned securely in the 
place of honour upon the mantelpiece. 

**You had better sit down,” fal- 
tered Dorothy. 

“‘ Not if it were never so,” the girl 
returned savagely. 

Certainly she was more than pretty. 
Indeed, beautiful, with a lithe grace 
which in repose—and she was stand- 
ing perfectly still—suggested a Tana- 
gra statuette. The resemblance was 
the more striking because her wet 
skirt clung closely to her figure, 
accentuating the admirable lines of it. 

Dorothy may have thought of 
these things afterwards, for the mo- 
ment she was sensible only of one 
overmastering emotion—that of fear. 
The animal in this girl was about to 
spring upon her, and she was defence- 
less. The animal which could never 
have glided by Lady Helmingham’s 
powdered footmen. An insane desire 
seized her to scream, to rush from 
the room, to hide herself. But the 
animal could move faster, speak 
louder, than she. 

““Why have you come here ? ” 

“To look at you.” 

At the insolence of the words and 
the glance which accompanied them 
Dorothy regained her self-control, 
and with it her keenness of perception 
and apprehension. In a different 
voice she said quietly— 

‘** Then please look at me, and go.” 

“Ain’t you frightened? I’m 
stronger than you. I could scratch 
your eyes out.” 

She came nearer, her fingers curv- 
ing, her magnificent eyes flashing. 
Dorothy rose, slightly trembling. It 
was her first experience of life as it is 
lived in wild places, by wild people. 
Instinctively she realised this, and 
faced the situation. 

**Who are you?” she asked. 
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It is said that a very simple ques- 
tion will serve to divert the atten- 
tionofamadman. The girl menacing 
Dorothy with eyes and gestures was 
not mad, but she stood close to 
madness, upon the crumbling edge 
of it. 

“Song and dance, at the Levity 
Music Hall. Song’s goin’ to be cut 
out. Why? Ask Mr. Gasgoyne, or 
my landlady in Vauxhall Bridge 
Road.” 

Dorothy filled in details, swiftly. 
Then, quite suddenly, for the words 
seemed to burst from her without 
volition on her part, she whispered, 
with unmistakable sincerity— 

““Oh! what misery you have suf- 
fered.” 

The sympathy in her voice pierced 
a crust of :age, jealousy, and de- 
spair. 

“Don’t! ° the girl exclaimed hus- 
kily, puttin; up her hands, as if to 
shut off the sympathy and sorrow. 
Suddenly she collapsed, and, falling 
back on the chair in which she had 
been asked to sit not a minute be- 
fore, began to sob, with a_ violence 
that appalled Dorothy, who knew 
not what to do or say in an emergency 
sO poignant and unexpected, con- 
scious herself of misery impending 
above her own head, feeling, for the 
first time in her life, that she was 
whirling far from familiar beacons, 
at the mercy of tremendous and in- 
exorable forces. 

Presently the sobs became less 
violent, dwindling away into moans. 
Dorothy divined that the passion 
which might have left hideous marks 
upon her own face had spent itself. 
She touched a nerveless hand. 

“ If you will tell me everything 

The girl looked up, trembling. 
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Then, in her hoarse, broken voice, 
she muttered defiantly— 

“Suppose I told you I came here 
meaning to hurt you.” 
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“No, no,” said Dorothy. 

“But I did—there !” 

““What good would that do?” 

“It would hurt—/im. And—and 
make him feel, as I feel as—as——”’ 
Her eyes dropped wearily. “Oh, it 
don’t matter now, doesit. Iwasa bit 
dotty,eh?” She attempted a laugh 
that brought tears to Dorothy’s eyes. 
‘* Now, I ain’t got much more strength 
than a worm. You'd get the best of 
it. See!” She held out her hand 
which trembled; the colour ebbed 
- from her cheeks. fu 

““One moment,” said Dorothy. 
“* Don’t let yourself go!” 

She hurried from the room, welcom- 
ing action, movement, anything that 
would banish the curious paralysis 
of mind which seemed to be assailing 
her. When she returned with sal 
volatile and’eau de Cologne, after she 
had administered them, as minute 
by minute strength came back to her 
visitor, so also strength returned to 
Dorothy’s mind. She saw the issues 
involved, and faced them valiantly, 
putting to rout compromise and 
weakness. 

While Crystal Wride lay half-faint- 
ing before her, expediency had whis- 
pered: “Take advantage of her 
weakness, patch her up, pack her into 
a cab, drop her now and for ever 
out of your life!” 

Instead, she took the poor passion- 
torn creature back to her lodgings 
supporting her tenderly. 


CHAPTER II. 

Dorothy’s first impression of these 
lodgings remained a vivid and indel- 
ible brand upon the memory. There 
were two rooms, leading one from 
the other, and each was furnished, as 
the landlady put it, genteelly—a fact 
which increased rather than dimin- 
ished the effect they produced , upon 
Dorothy. For extreme misery, such 
as may be found in slums, for 
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instance, has to the thinking mind an 
awful dignity, a grim character which 
appals but chastens the beholder. 
And even to the unintelligent the 
realism of the slum is unmistakable. 
We have reached the depths and we 
know it. From them we can look up, 
we cannot look down. If any change 
is possible, that change must be for 
the better. But in such rooms as 
Dorothy now found herself, every- 
thing, like the tenants, lacked charac- 
ter, had had character once, and had 
lost it irretrievably. Carpet, cur- 
tains, chairs, wardrobe, and bed were, 
so to speak, déclassés. Once they 
had been good, and clean, and not 
ill-looking. Now they were soiled, 
chipped, worn, torn, pitiable to con- 
template, the more so because they 
were carefully arranged with a smirk- 
ing, forlorn, pathetic attempt to 
appear better than they were. An 
arm-chair, obviously in an incon- 
venient position, had been placed 
where it stood to hide a huge inkstain 
upon the carpet. A dismal crack 
in the dull mirror over the chimney- 
piece was half hidden by a basket of 
wax flowers under a glass case. The 
curtains were looped back into 
absurd folds to conceal the rents in 
them. Japanese fans covered grease 
marks upon the wall paper. Garish 
bits of cheap lace and riband masked 
broken springs and bulging horsehair. 
Nothing matched. Every stick had 
been picked up here and there at sales. 
One horsehair chair had massive 
mahogany legs and a noble width of 
seat. An alderman might—and pos- 
sibly had—sat in it. The wardrobe, 
too, bought for a song because both 
panels of the door were cracked, 
had been in its day a fine piece of 
furniture. Brocades of exquisite 
texture might have hung in it ; filmy 
laces and_cambrics might have laid 
upon its once lavender-scented shelves. 
A marble-topped table displayed an 
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ancient musical-box, a_ theatrical 
paper, and some faded daguerreotypes, 
In the centre of the mantelpiece. 
standing upon a Berlin wool mat, 
was a china clock of biscuit Sévres, 
the dial encircled by nymphs and 
attendant amorini, a really charm- 
ing bit, but chipped and broken 
beyond repairing. It was certain 
that the clock, which had recorded 
so many enchanting hours in other 
places, refused positively to record 
anything save mute despair in Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road. But beyond this 
dreary atmosphere of what had been 
was the more terrible certainty of 
further abasement. Any change 
must be for the worse. Dorothy saw 
with absolute clarity of vision what 
rags would hang in the wardrobe, 
what men and women might sit in 
the aldermanic chair ! 

Once at home, however, Crystal 
recovered quickly from her condition 
of semi-collapse. Hitherto, she had 
accepted Dorothy’s ministrations 
without protest, and perhaps with- 
out surprise, feeling—to use her own 
words—too much of a worm to resist. 
Now, the blood began to circulate 
more quickly, the look of slightly 
animal stupidity left her face, giving 
place to a dawning intelligence. She 
eyed Dorothy with increasing alert- 
ness. Then she said bluntly— 

“You asked me to tell you every- 
thing.” 

“Yes; but if you are still too 
weak——”” 


“Tm getting stronger every 
minute. Why do you want to know ? 
I shouldn’t, if I was you. I'd hold 


on to him, if I’d got him, as you have. 
The rest of the women in the world 
might go hang, forme. And how do 
you know I’m not going to tell you 
a lot o’ lies? Why should you be- 


lieve what I say ?” 
Her voice rose, still harsh, with 
shrill derision in its tones. 
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“IT think you will tell me the 
truth.” 

“If I could get him back by tellin’ 
lies, I'd tell’°em. Make no blooming 
error about that. But I don’t think 
he ever cared much. He was grate- 
ful, that’s all.” 

“ Grateful ? ” 

“IT stuck my knife into you then, 
didn’t I? Why should Mr. Richard 
Gasgoyne be grateful to the likes of 





me? You want to know, and you 
shall know. When him and me met 
for the first time, he was starv- 
ing——” 

"Gnat” 

“Ask him! Yes, starving. I fed 
him. We had our first meal to- 


gether at my expense, sausages and 
mashed potatoes. He drinks cham- 
pagne with you, I dessay; we had 
stout—a pot apiece. It’s meat and 
drink, is stout, when you’re down on 
your luck. _ Dick was dead broke and 
green. My! But he’d grit, plenty 
of it; there never was a_ better 
plucked ’un. He might have crawled 
whining to some swell relations, but he 
didn’t. Well, we had our sausages 
and stout, and Dick told me that he 
was tryin’ to make a livin’ with his 
pen. He’d pawned everything he’d 
got ‘cept what he stood up in, and his 
landlady had told him he needn’t 
come back unless he brought his rent 
with him. Maybe you know all this ? ” 
** He told me a part of it.” 


“But never mentioned me, I'll 
be bound.” 

Dorothy hesitated; then she said, 
** No.”’ 


“Not likely. Well, I,” the pride 
in her voice flowed strongly ; her fine 
eyes regained some of their fire, “I 
helped him out of his hole. I found 
him lodgings in the same house 
where I lodged; and I found him 
work. I dessay he told you about ‘a 
set of articles about how girls like 
me live, eh ?” 

















“Yes, and I’ve read them. They 
were wonderfully well done.” 

‘“* They were hot an’ hot out of the 
oven. All this time we was pals, you 
understand, nothing else. I was 
singin’ and dancin’ then, earnin’ 
enough money to keep me just alive 
an’ kickin’, not a ha’penny more, 
but I might have had my brougham 
and diamonds, too—for the askin’. 
Believe that ?” 

** Yes.” 

“It’s God’s truth. I liked my 
work and I liked my independence. 
Then Dick fell ill; that was the 
winter before last. Did he tell 
you?” 

“That he nearly died—yes.” 

““T nussed him. The doctor and I 
pulled him through. There wasn’t 
a doubt of that. He was_ broke 
again, and very, very low, double 
pneumonia; I think he wanted 
to die; but I wouldn’t let him. I 
tell you I fought for his life, and I 
won it—won it. Yes, I did. He 
can’t deny it.” 

‘*T am quite sure he wouldn’t.” 

*You’re right, he wouldn’t. And 
he was grateful. He saw how it was 
with me, and—and—you can guess 
the rest.” 

Silence fell upon the genteel room. 
Dorothy, unable to look at the 
speaker, stared helplessly at her sur- 
roundings. She could see no books, 
no needlework, none of those blessed 
trivialities wherewith lonely women 
distract their thoughts and cheat 
the leaden hours. She was beginning 
to understand why that fearful wild 
look had come into this unhappy 
creature’s face. And yet everything 
connected with this tragic story was 
subordinate to the man and her 
thought of him. From the first, she 
had said to herself : “‘ I must be fair 
to Dick. I must not judge him till 
I know all.” 

After a tremendous pause, Dorothy 
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said slowly, “I can guess part of 
the rest, but——” 

“Ask any questions you like.” 

*“You were innocent, till a4 

“Innocent ?”’ she laughed. “ Did 
Isay I wasinnocent ?” I told you I 
liked independence, not innocence. 
Dick was not the first.” 

“TI see.” 

Some subtle intonation, some hardly 
perceptible gesture of relief, may 
have served to indicate Dorothy’s 
merely self-conscious sense of relief. 
Crystal Wride said quickly— 

“You'll forgive him ? ” 

But Dorothy made no reply. It 
seemed incredible to reflect that she 
had parted from Gasgoyne that same 
afternoon, barely two hours before, 
and that she was going to dine with 
him at eight that same evening. 

‘“‘ This happened the winter before 
last. After he got back his health—”’ 

““He began to make money. He 
used to say he’d caught the hang of 
it, and found his market. We had 
good times—on the river a 

‘On the river ?” Dorothy gasped. 

“Yes. Rare larks. But we stuck 
to business. He had his job; I had 
mine. Then his paper sent him to 
Turkey, as you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” Dorothy could 
hear Gasgoyne’s voice, the unmis- 
takable emphasis he had laid upon 
the gladness wherewith he had 
accepted the mission. “‘I was par- 
ticularly keen to go,” he had said, 
** because I was sick of London, sick 
of my life there.” But she, the girl 
who had wrestled for his life, what of 
her ? 

** You had to part.” 

** Yes ; it was awful, because when 
he went out o’ my life there was 
nothing else. See! I’d got so as I 
couldn’t do without him. He takes 
up a lot o’ room, does Dick. Of 
course, you’ve noticed that?” 
Again her eyes played keenly, but 
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with a certain furtiveness over 
Dorothy’s pale, pain-twisted face. A 
physiognomist might have detected 
a flitting expression of cruelty—a 
cruelty not alien to jealousy. When 
Crystal had seen that Dorothy winced 
at her familiar use of Gasgoyne’s 
Christian name, she had used it with 
unnecessary frequency. 

“After he’d gone, the fog seemed 
to settle down thick, but I stuck to 
work, and saved money against his 
return. I took these rooms, and 
waited.” 

Dorothy shuddered. Unconsciously 
the speaker had shown an astonish- 
ing tact in abstaining from details, 
in leaving the “ waiting * to Dorothy’s 
imagination. 

‘* T suppose you had some friends ? ” 

“A girlortwo. They don’t count. 
Girl friends never did count with me. 
I never spoke to a man except to tell 
him to mind his own business,” she 
added fiercely, “if that is what you 
mean.” 

“* I did not mean that.” 

** | worried through the time, think- 
ing of Dick. I used to sit in this 
chair for hours and hours, with my 
eyes half shut, seein’ him. I could 
make him out plain as plain. I'd 
a letter or two from him. I read ’em 
every day. He writes beautiful 
letters, as you know.” 

The ‘‘ as you know ” pierced deep. 
If the desire to kill had passed from 
the woman, the desire to wound 
remained. 

** He came back last April after the 
war was over,” said Dorothy, wishing 
to bring her torment to an end. 

“On the fifteenth,” said Crystal 
moodily. “‘ He came in, kissed me, 


and sat down in your chair. You 
ain’t a-going to faint, are you 
“No,” said Dorothy. 
She remembered Gasgoyne’s allu- 
sion to pitch. Now, in some in- 
describable way, the pitch seemed 
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to have touched her. She also had 
become part of this soiled, unfragrant 
battered room. Dick had sat where 
she was sitting, had looked at the 
clock which had stopped for ever, 
and had wished that he had died 
outside Plevna. 

That, she knew. Again she heard 
his voice, when she asked the natural 
question, ‘‘ Weren’t you glad to get 
back ?”’ his odd glance aside, his 
half-nervous reply, “‘ Oh, as to that, 
you know, I was not coming back, 
like some of the other fellows, to a 
cheery home.” 

To a cheery home ? He had come 
back to this; crawled back to this, 
because nothing else was possible to 
a man with a spark of gratitude or 
decent feeling. She had fed him 
when he was starving, had nursed 
him, had loved him devotedly. 

“We began again, but it wasn’t 
quite the same. And we had rows, 
awful rows ; I suppose I knew some- 
how that you was coming in sight. 
In May you arrived.” 

“And then——”’ 

There was a pause. To Dorothy 
everything hung upon the answer 
to this question. Had Gasgoyne cast 
off this faithful creature with bru- 
tality, indifference, or with flimsy 
excuses ? From her knowledge of 
him, she answered “No” to these 
charges. At any rate, Gasgoyne had 
come to the end of the road. 

**He never spoke of you to me,” 
continued the girl defiantly, “‘ but I 
guessed that Miss Right had turned 
up, and it made me mad. While he 
was away I'd studied to improve my- 
self. I worked hard; yes, I did. I 
dessay you’ve noticed that I speak 
like you do now, but when he came 
back he never noticed the change. 
Perhaps I was fool enough to hope 
that he might marry me some day; 
perhaps I knew in my heart of hearts 
that he never, never would. Bah! 
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I'll be gettin’ maudlin’ in a minute. 
Anyway, we had another row—the 
last. I let myself go, I tell you, 
and he never said a word, not one. 
He sat where you're sitting, 
a-staring at that clock, just as 
you’re starin’ at it now, and when I’d 
said my say, he got up, and went away 
without a word. Mind you, I give 
him the chuck. I told him to clear 
out and never come back. He never 
did.” 

* But, surely —— 

‘“He wrote a letter, offering to 
settle some money; it wasn’t a bad 
letter; but I tore it up into tiny 
pieces and sent it back to him. Then 
I read the bit in the paper about his 
marriage to you. That knocked me 
out. I went clean off my nut. Then 
I caught the worst kind of cold an’ 
lost my voice, and came jolly near to 
losin’ my billet at the Levity. All 
this time I was trying to find out 
where you lived. I went to a big 
house in Portman Square, and the 
flunkeys slammed the door in my 
face. Dick had changed his address. 
But I hung about the offices of his 
paper, and one afternoon followed 
him back to your house. Afterwards 
I watched him with you, more than 
once. Yesterday, when him an’ you 
was spoonin’ in the park, I was behind 
the bushes.” 

Dorothy groaned. 
to be spared her? Was she also 
condemned to drink the lees of 
another’s cup, to share every pang, 
to feel her heart stealing out in pity 
from the man she loved to the woman 
from whom she shrank, to feel also, 
with what futile resentment with 
what shamefaced humiliation, that 
she was sinking deeper and deeper 
into a slough of misery and despond 
which must needs engulf her for ever 
and ever ? 

And as before, in her own room, 
the temptation assailed her with 
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Was nothing 


greater insistence and vehemence to 
wrench herself free from contamina- 
tion, to shut eyes and ears to a misery 
she could not mitigate, to rise and 
go, and never to come back. 

“You'll forgive him, eh ?”’ 

The harsh voice acted as a sort of 
tonic ; its rasping astringent quality 
seemed to tighten resolution. 

“T have not had time to think 
of myself or of him,” replied Dorothy, 
hesitatingly. 

“You will forgive him,” said the 
woman, and the jealousy in her voice, 
the yearning, moved Dorothy pro- 
foundly. “Some wouldn’t, I know. 
He’s no great catch for such as you, 
is Dick; but you love him, don’t 
you?” 

They had risen, and were looking 
each into the other’s eyes. Dorothy’s 
cheeks flushed scarlet. That every- 
thing she held most sacred should be 
dragged in the mud, trampled in the 
gutter, soiled permanently, and that 
she should stand unresisting, unable 
even to protest, this palsied mind and 
body. She made no reply. 

“You love him,” continued the 
other, ‘‘ and you’ll marry him, and be 
the mother of his children re 

“In the name of pity——” en- 
treated Dorothy. 

The coarse fibre of the dancer failed 
to interpret these subtle vibrations. 

** What are you making such a fuss 
about ? You’re not a_ schoolgirl. 
How old are you, anyway ?” 

“ Fifty,” said Dorothy, after a 
pause. 

“Fifty ? Oh, I see. Well, ’ma 
hundred an’ fifty. Now, look here, 
I was always one o’ the outspoken 
ones. I wanted to kill you, spoil 
your good looks, at any rate; not 
that you’re a patch on me for them, 
but somehow you’ve had the best of 
me. In your quiet way you’ve come 
out on top. Well, good-bye. Get 
married! Isha’n’t forbid the banns,”’ 
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“* What—are—you going to do?’ 

“Me?” She laughed Ras 
“What price this little lot, eh? 
Who’s bidding ? Old Nick.” 

“Don’t!” 

“Why not ? What is it to you ?” 

“* Everything.” 

“Garn! Talk’s cheap. What 
would you give to save my soul, my 
soul,”’ she laughed drearily, “* which, 
like that old clock,” she indicated 
contemptuously the timepiece, “ has 
ticked away its best days ? Come 
how much ? ” 

She leaned forward, almost touch- 
ing Dorothy’s smooth pale cheeks, her 
eyes smouldering with derision and 
interrogation. Dorothy said nothing. 
What could she say ? Yet she faced 
the question, tried to answer it. Sup- 
pose a great sacrifice were demanded. 

‘** How much ? ” mocked the other. 
‘* All your wedding presents ? ” 

** Willingly.” 

“That would be nothing. 
friends would give you more. 
else ?” 

She saw that Dorothy was attempt- 
ing to solve the problem. At once 
her sense of the dramatic gripped her. 
She laid her hand upon Dorothy’s 
arm, and in a harsh, penetrating 
voice evoked horrors. 

“Tf, to-night, I went down to the 
river, and stood on Westminster 
Bridge, with nothing between me and 
the water, nothing between me and 
the Devil, except you——”’ 

" 

“Would you put off your mar- 
riage one year to save me ?” 

** Yes. 

The answer came quietly, with a 
dignity not wasted upon the one who 
was of inferior clay. 

“IT don’t believe it.” 

But Dorothy knew that she did 
believe it; that curious sense of 
mastery over a fellow-creature, of 
being able, however inaccurately, to 
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measure, to appraise, one’s influence, 
came upon her with overpowering 
conviction. A great moment in three 
lives had begun. 

“It is true, Crystal.” She spoke 
her name gently, and saw the hard 
features so close to hers soften. 
“You hurt me just now, more than 
you will ever know, when you spoke 
of my future happiness. That happi- 
ness was Very near a few hours ago; 
now it seems far away.”’ 

“You'll be happy enough soon.” 

“* Not at your expense, not with the 
feeling, with—with the knowledge,” 
she fixed her eyes steadily upon the 
other’s “that you are going——” 

“To Hell. Out with it! How 
squeamish you swells are! Well, 
you're not a bad sort, and you mean 
what you say now, but to-morrow,” 
she laughed drearily, not finishing 
her sentence. 

“I shall feel just the same to- 
morrow.” 

“TT sha’n’t, thank the Lord!” 

Dorothy shuddered, seeing the 
river, the Lethe of all such despairing 
creatures. Crystal, pale and haggard, 
seemed to have collapsed. She lay 
back in her chair, but her eyes 
narrowed to a mere feline slit, 
glanced furtively at the girl Dick 
wanted to marry. A minute at 
least must have passed before Doro- 
thy, leaning forward, said quietly— 

“You have made up _ your 
mind ?” 

** Yes.” 

Listlessly, a certain strength mani- 


fested itself in the monosyllable. ° 


Dorothy never doubted that Crystal 
had resolved to destroy herself. She 
stood up. 


“Because he is marrying me?” | 


“ That’s it.” 

“And if I don’t marry him?” 
* You will.” 

“ But if I don’t——” 

“What d’yer mean ? ” 
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Crystal also had risen. The two 
faces were hardly a foot apart. 

“TIT mean this,” said Dorothy, 
speaking almost in a whisper. “I 
know how you feel ; I can put myself 
in your place. You might live with- 
out Dick; you have lived without 
Dick; but you can’t live knowing 
that he belongs to me.” 

Crystal nodded. 

“You’ve hit it. I’ve seen starvin’ 
kids a-flattenin’ their noses against 
the cook-shop windows. The sight 
of other folks’ blessings has driven 
many a woman cursing crazy.” 

‘* You asked me just now if I would 
put off my wedding for a year to save 
you, and I said ‘ yes.’ ” 

‘“* Ah ! you haven’t forgiven him ?” 

“You are wrong. I have.” 

“Well. [’m——” 

“Go back to your work, to an 
honest, independent life. I'll help 
you; I'll do what I can to make 
things easier, but they'll be hard for 
both of us.” 

“You'll chuck him at 
moment ? ”’ 

“ If you promise to do what I ask.” 

““My! Won’t he be wild! And 
if I refuse ; if——” 

““In that case,” Dorothy’s voice 
hardened, “I shall marry at once. 
Why not ?” 

“And for a year, a whole year, 
you'll have nothing to do with him ? ” 

“If you insist——”’ 

‘““ Why, what d’ye take me for ? ” 
She laughed coarsely. “‘ You and he 
mustn’t meet; and, you mustn’t 
write.” 

“I’m willing to pledge myself to 
that.” 

Crystal smiled. Her brain working 
slower, began to grasp the two sides 
of the situation. Salvation was pre- 
sented as a mountain between Dick 
and a rival; damnation destroyed 
not only herself, but this obstacle also. 

“It’s a go,” she said, with a harsh 
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laugh. “Tl hang on a bit longer. 
Only I'd like to see his face when you 
tell him. He’s accustomed to having 
his own way, is Dick.” 

She saw the shadows in Dorothy’s 
eyes and misinterpreted their mean- 
ing. 


‘“* You'll weaken, maybe ?” she 
suggested. Hey 
sé No.” } A i°4 i 


‘““How am I to be sure o’ that ? 
And if you do weaken, if you do,” 
she began to tremble, and then, con- 
trolling herself, added fiercely, ‘* sup- 
pose you’ve been playing with me, 
bluffin’? Eh? How do I know 
you're not an actress, or a liar? 
Any way, you’re a woman, a girl, and 
he’s a strong man. You'll be putty 
in his hands.” 

To her astonishment, she saw 
Dorothy’s eyes wandering round the 
room, evidently in search of some- 
thing. ‘ 

‘** What do you want ? ” she gasped. 

** Paper, pen, and ink.” 

“Oh!” 

She crossed the room, opened a 
battered bureau, and took from it 
writing materials. 

‘“* Goin’ to write to him, are you ? ” 

“No.” 

Consumed with curiosity, the elder 
girl watched the younger. Dorothy 
chose a plain sheet of paper, and 
wrote a few lines upon it. These she 
read aloud :— 

‘““The marriage arranged between 
Mr. Richard Gasgoyne and Dorothy, 
daughter of the late George Fairfax, 
F.R.C.S., etc., has been indefinitely 
postponed.” 

Dorothy placed this and one of her 
cards in an envelope, which she 
directed to the editor of a morning 
paper. 

“You can post it yourself,” she 
said quietly. : 

They parted without more words. 
Crystal, indeed, stood agape with 
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surprise ; but when the front door 
had slammed, her frowning brows 
relaxed. She went to her bedroom, 
and examined herself in a looking- 
glass; then she glanced with long- 
ing at her bed, feeling, as she looked, 
dead-beat. The temptation to lie 
down, to rest aching limbs and head, 
assailed her. But if she failed to 
appear at the theatre, she would cer- 
tainly lose her engagement, hanging 
already by a thread. 

For a moment she hesitated ; then, 
with a defiant smile upon her face, 
she began to repair, with paint and 
powder, the ravages of misery and 
madness. A few hours later, after 
the performance at the Levity, the 
stage-manager said to her— 

“You’re in your old form, I’m 
glad tosee. Struck a bit of all-right, 
I dare say.” 

“T nearly did,” replied Crystal ; 


“but if you want the truth, the bit of 


all-right struck me instead.” 


CHAPTER III. 

After leaving Vauxhall Bridge Road 
Dorothy did not return at once to the 
Doll’s House. She wished to prepare 
for the coming interview with Gas- 
goyne, to fortify herself with the 
tonic of movement and fresh air, to 
shake off, if it were possible, the 
stifling, clinging atmosphere of those 
shabby, soiled rooms into which she 
had walked a girl, out of which she 
came a woman. For the moment all 
human habitations were, so to speak, 
begrimed with soot and smoke. The 
large spaces of Hyde Park allured her 
because they reminded her of the 
clean country; she eyed the foct- 
passengers almost with hostility, as 
if they were trespassers. She wished 
passionately that she could be really 
alone in a vast prairie, breathing un- 
tainted air, seeing nothing but earth 
and sky. 

Presently she found an empty bench 


and sat down. In the mid-distance 
sparkled the Serpentine; far away 
to her left she could see the sharp 
irregular outline of the roofs of the 
big houses in Park Lane ; hard by, to 
her right, was the Powder Magazine. 
She had passed it hundreds of times, 
had played as a child within a few 
yards of it, but till now its tremendous 
significance had escaped her notice. 
She surveyed its squat ugliness with 
dilating eyes. That it should be 
placed here, in the heart of a plea- 
saunce designed only for man’s re- 
creation and entertainment, seemed to 
her inevitable. What better spot 
could be found ? Asan object-lesson, 
however, its utility was impaired, 
because it never blew up. A violent 
explosion occurring unéxpectedly at 
least once a year would be so natural 
and appropriate. 

Such thoughts flitted through Do- 
rothy’s mind like bats dimly discerned 
in the twilight. She realised that in 
her an explosion had taken place, 
and she was unable as yet to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of her 
injuries. With a curious sense of 
detachment, she began to think of its 
effect upon Gasgoyne. She had suf- 
fered laceration in silence ; Gasgoyne 
would cry out. Already she could 
hear a soul-piercing protest. If she 
could spare him, if she could temper 
the terrible suddenness of it all, the 
indecent violence, how gladly she 
would do so, even if her own pain 
were doubled in intensity. 

Perhaps, at this moment, antici- 
pating the suffering of another, the 
maternal instinct burst from a merely 
dormant bud into full flower. She 
felt that she had become years older 
than her lover, that her love for him 
had changed its aspect. When she 
told Crystal that she was fifty, un- 
consciously she had uttered the truth. 
The explosion, indeed, had shattered 
—temporarily, at any rate—her youth 
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It is not exaggeration to add that she 
felt a greater pity for Crystal and for 
Gasgoyne than for herself. Men, 
stricken to death upon the battlefield, 
have been known to minister to others 
but lightly wounded, oblivious of 
their own mortal injuries. In this 
sense of partial paralysis, Dorothy 
considered what she should say to 
Gasgoyne. 

When she rose to return to her 
home and the lover now awaiting 
her there, it was nearly eight o’clock. 
The world was going out to dine. 
The hansoms flashed by, revealing 
laughing faces, wide expanses of shirt, 
shimmering satins and filmy laces. 
Dorothy stared at the revellers in 
wonder. For the first time, she felt 
herself$to be an outsider, beyond the 
pale of these pleasure-seekers. And 
yet, without doubt, explosions had 
been in their lives. Their mirth, 
for the most part, was superficial, indi- 
cating nothing so much as the desire 
to conceal what lay beneath. In time, 
possibly in a day or two, she would 
join this procession as befoie, seem- 
ingly not the least joyous of the 
pilgrims, and make-believe with! the 
best of them. 

Susan Judkins toid her that 
Mr. Gasgoyne was in the drawing- 
room. 

** 'You’re very late, Miss Dorothy.” 

*“* It doesn’t matter,” said Dorothy. 

She went into the drawing-room, 
and closed the door. Gasgoyne, who 
was reading the evening paper and 
glancing over an article of his own, 
rose to greet her with a glad exclama- 
tion. She let him kiss her, wonder- 
ing if it were for the last time. Then 
he said, not crossly, but wonderingly, 
“How very late you are, Doll. 
Where have you been ? ” 
| She answered directly— 

; ‘In Vauxhall Bridge Road.” 

Afterwards she felt she had dealt 
him too sudden a blow. He stared 
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at her intently, and repeated her 
phrase— 

“In Vauxhall Bridge Road ?” 

“Yes; Crystal Wride saw the 
announcement of our marriage; she 
came here. I took her back in a 
cab; she told me everything, you 
understand—everything.”’ 

His brain leapt to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

‘You have forgiven me, my sweet 
Dorothy ; you Jet me kiss you.” 

“T have forgiven you,” she said 
dully. 

“How dared she come here ?”’ he 
muttered. His’ face was slightly 
flushed ; his eyes sparkled angrily. 

“She wanted to hurt me.” 

“But she didn’t ?” 

“Not in the sense you mean.” 

“If she had ‘z 

“Tf she had——” 

“Td have—— Never mind! 
She saw his jaw set in the effort to 
restrain himself. 

“But, once, she was—— 

‘What has been has been. I can 
tell you this: your little finger is 
worth more to me than her whole 
body.” 

‘“* And what price do you put upon 
her soul ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘“* That is what I must tell you.” 

She told the story from beginning 
to end with simple dignity. Gas- 
goyne, leaning his head upon his 
hand, listened attentively, not in- 
terrupting by word or gesture. So 
he had listened to the other, in 
absolute silence ; and at the end he 
had got up and had gone, without a 
word. Dorothy remembered this. 
With him, she reflected, silence indi- 
cated fear, not lack of speech. He 
might say nothing now, because of 
the danger of saying too much. 
When she had finished, he did get up, 
and she thought from his face and 
manner that he was about to leave 
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her. Instead, he said, with seeming 
irrelevance— 

“Did you hear the newsboys in 
the street ?” 

“I paid no attention to them. 
Why ?” 

“Shere Ali is going to give us 
serious trouble. I was asked a day 
or two ago if I would act as corres- 
pondent for our paper in Afghanistan. 
I refused, of course.”’ He stared at 
her tentatively. She was too tired 
and muddled to understand him. 
Then, with an entire change of man- 
ner, speaking quickly and _ vehe- 
mently, he continued: “ Doll, you 
have let a clever, designing woman 
get the better of you. I know her 
power ; none better. -You are about 
as fit to deal with her as a dove is 
withacat. You have sacrificed your- 
self and me. Let us admit that I 
deserve punishment. But loving you, 
knowing that you love me, I protest 
against your punishment. You have 
set yourself the impossible task of 
reforming Crystal Wride. She was 
crooked long before I met her. Do 
you think you can make her straight ? 
She has told you part of the truth, 
not all. She did find me half starv- 
ing ; she gave me bread and the first 
hint how to earn it for myself; she 
nursed me. I paid her in full, to 
the uttermost farthing, with com- 
pound interest.” 

He closed his lips sharply, as if he 
were afraid to say more. Dorothy 
understood that much more could 
have been said. It was like Dick, 
she reflected, to refuse to justify him- 
self at the expense of the woman who 
had given to him so much. But 
his detestation of her glowered in 
his eyes, twisted his mouth, made his 
finely-formed hands tremble. After 
a significant pause, he added dully— 

*“* At the end, you understand, she 
drove me away. You did not think 
for a moment I abandoned her ? ” 


““No, no, she told me that. All 
the same, she—she loved you.” 

** Love! What a word to use. Oh, 
the ingenuity of this woman; she 
knows that my tongue is tied, that to 
you——””_ He broke off suddenly ; 
when he continued his voice was 
steady again. “ I don’t excuse myself, 
and if you choose to take the line 
which some girls not fit to black your 
boots would take, if you break 
from me because of what I have been 
and done, if your milk-white soul 
recoils from my defilement, I do not 
blame you ; but you’re too good and 
wise and kind. No; you break with 
me, a stout, sea-worthy vessel, so as 
to drag into port a derelict. And I 
have a presentiment that she’ll sink 
you.” 

** Dick, dear Dick, I must make the 
attempt. If you are right about her, 
poor creature, if she is really crooked, 
if I fail utterly, then, then——”’ 

Gasgoyne laughed bitterly. 

“Oh, yes; then the bann will be 
lifted. And in the meantime, we 
are to wait, to wait. Let me tell 
you that she’ll keep us waiting.” 

“ Dick, if you could look into my 
heart.” 

“IT can, I do,” he replied. “It is 
because of that I feel so helpless. 
You have tied yourself into knots 
which I know that I can’t undo, and 
that you won’t.” 

“Time may undo them.” 

“Time ?” He regarded her keen- 
ly. “*Time, you say? Ah, I see. 
Good and wise as you are, Doll, you 
have the instinct of your sex to’sit 
on the fence while others fight for 
the possession of you. Hear me 
out! Time,eh? Toa man there is 
no time save the present. This is 
our hour, but you don’t know it. 
You prefer to live in some shadowy 
future.” 

* Dick !” 

“If I’m brutal, forgive me, but 
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it’s you I’m thinking of, you. I shall 
be busy enough in Afghanistan——” 

“Then you are going ?”’ 

* Yes, Iam going, unless you say— 
Stay.” Then he added, explosively, 
“You think time will put things 
right, bring us together, to be happy 
for ever and ever. Doll, Time is not 
so kind as that. A year hence— 
who knows ? Weshall have changed. 
That is inevitable. If we come to- 
gether, it will not be the same thing.” 

“Why not ?” 

** The experience of all the world is 
against it. From a mistaken sense of 
honour you are parting us.” 

“Tf I could think otherwise za 

“* My God, how obstinate you are ! ” 

‘“*“T have promised.” 

“You promised to marry me next 
Tuesday week. Look here, Doll; 
let me deal with Crystal Wride.”” His 
voice grew persuasive. 

““Let me deal with her,” he re- 
peated. 

‘“*No, no; it would be too cruel.” 

*“* Lay the facts before your friend, 
Lady Curragh. Come, let her ar- 
bitrate.” 

*“* Dick, how can I leave a point of 
conscience to another ?” 

Gasgoyne frowned. He saw so 
clearly ; and her vision was so blurred. 
This maddened him. 

“All right,” he Said harshly. 
“From this moment you are free.”’ 

“Free ?” 

“IT mean that you will do as you 
please ; live where you please, asso- 
ciate with whom you please.” 

“And you ?” 

“I? Oh, I shall be bound to you 
always.” Then, seeing her lips quiver, 
her eyes wet, he made his last appeal. 
Without warning, he took her into his 
arms, kissing her hair, her cheeks, 
her lips, with a passion more eloquent 
and overpowering than any words. 
At the end, he said curtly— 

“* Doll, am I to go or to stay?” 
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“Oh, Dick, you break my heart ; 
but you must go.” 

** Good-bye,” he said; and went. 

After he had gone, Solomon tried 
to comfort her. The sympathy 
in his eyes was unmistakable; _al- 
though he knew that his mistress 
had acted with indiscreet haste. But 
dogs would not be the finest com- 
rades in affliction if, like bipeds, they 
tried to staunch tears with words. 
When Dorothy cried, Solomon cuddled 
up close to her; but presently he 
jumped from her lap, and sat up, 
begging, entreating her to stop, be- 
cause, in his opinion, she had wept 
enough. He whined and then barked 
sharply. Dorothy looked at him. 

“You're right,” she said. “I’m 
a fool to cry my eyes out; but, oh, 
Solomon, I’m so miserable.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

What tragedy has not its humours ? 
When it became known in Portman 
Square that “‘ poor dear Dorothy ”’ 
—from the hour she left their house, 
the Helminghams invariably spoke 
of their niece with these qualifying 
adjectives—was not going to marry 
that adventurer, Richard Gasgoyne 
(already en route for Afghanistan), 
Sir Augustus proclaimed the inter- 
ference of Providence, and that he, 
for his part, was willing to overlook 
a most regrettable incident. Lady 
Helmingham ordered her carriage 
and drove to Oakley Street. 

“Why has this absurd marriage 
been broken off ? ” 

“It has been—postponed,” fal- 
tered Dorothy. 

“Why, why ? [ insist, your uncle 
insists, upon knowing the truth. 
People are saying that you have 
been jilted.” 

** As if I cared.” 

Aunt Charlotte groaned. 

“You ought to care; it is dis- 
graceful not to care. And we, all of 
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us, are in an embarrassing position. 
Everybody is chattering, and I have 
to—fib. Last night, the dear Duke 
of Anglia——Oh ! you are the most 
exasperating young person.” 

“* T must be,” said Dorothy meekly ; 
she was feeling very limp, for Dick 
was on his way to Brindisi; then, 
vehemently, she entreated. “ Please, 
please don’t ask any more ques- 
tions.” At her distress the good aunt 
melted. 

“Very well. Only you must come 
home with me, my dear child. You 
are as white as a sheet. We'll go 
down into the country next week, 
and our fine air—and, perhaps, some 
cod-liver oil—and a little cheerful 
companionship——”_, 

“You have always 
kind——” 

“* These things will happen,” purred 
Aunt Charlotte. ‘‘ Why, when I was 
about your age, I had an affair,” 
the worthy dame sighed faintly, 
*“ with a charming young fellow whom 
I positively adored. He was in a 
line regiment, and in his uniform, I 
can assure you, that he looked—well, 
I have a daguerreotype, which I may 
show you some day. He jilted me— 
the wretch! And I cried my eyes 
out. But everything turned out for 
the best. Within a year I met your 
dear uncle. Shall I tell Susan Jud- 
kins to pack your boxes ? ” 

“Aunt Charlotte, you mustn’t think 
me ungrateful, but I must stay here. 
I must—I must.” 

“You mustn’t, my dear, you really 
mustn’t. Come, be reasonable.” 

“That’s it. If only I were not 
reasonable, if I could feel and behave 
as Amy behaves.” 

The fond mother blinked, unable 
to believe her ears. 

“You don’t accuse Amy of being 
unreasonable, Dorothy ? ” 

“She is a perfect dear,” 


been too 


said 


Dorothy, hastily, “but the object 
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of her life seems to be the study of 
your wishes, not her own.” 

‘“* And what more natural.” 

“To me it seems so unnatural 
She is twenty years old, and ap- 
parently quite healthy, but the exer- 
cise she likes best is a two hours’ 
drive every afternoon with you.” 

“Good gracious! You are cer- 
tainly a most strange young woman.”’ 

** Dear Aunt Charlotte, I am sure 
I must be, if you say so, but don’t 
you see that because I am such a 
stranger to you, it is better we 
should live apart?” 

“The scandalous things that will 
be said——” 

** As to that—pouf-f-f!” 

““My dear, you should not say 
‘Pouf-f-f* to me.” ~~ 

“I say it to Mrs. Grundy, not to 
you.” 

In the end Lady Helmingham re- 
tired defeated. Then Sir Augustus 
wrote a letter in the spirit in which 
he ventured to hope it would be read 
by his dead sister’s child. Dorothy 
cried, over it and laughed over it, 
but she declined to go down irto East 
Anglia. 

Lady Curragh attempted to move 
this well-meaning but reckless young 
person from Oakley Street. As Moira 
Dunsany she had been Dorothy’s 
first and almost only great friend. 
After the death of George Fairfax, 
the girls saw but little of each other. 
Then Moira married Lord Curragh, 
and immediately captured a position 
in London society, which gradually 
became, so to speak, a sort of Gib- 
raltar. In the late seventies, it will 
be remembered, the married woman 
began to assert herself. The odious 
expression “‘ professional beauty ” was 
coined in those prehistoric times. 
The great American invasion had 
begun. The boldest of the bold 
among the young wives drove in 
hansoms, lunched and dined in 
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restaurants, smoked cigarettes, and 
played poker. The Old Guard, 
headed by the early Victorian 
duchesses, predicted the end of all 
things, a débacle ; everybody else was 
enormously amused. 

Moira Curragh had wit, high health, 
and an appetite for what she called 
the good things of life. Her Gib- 
raltar, a snug house in Curzon Street, 
was held to be impregnable against 
the assaults of bores of whatever 
calibre. Very big guns indeed opened 
fire upon this small fortress; there 
were mining and _ counter-mining, 
frontal attacks and sorties, much 
sniping, and more than one case of 
treason within the garrison, but, 
in the end, the siege was raised. 

To Moira Curragh Dorothy told her 
story. Being an Irishwoman and 
an optimist, Moira was strongly of 
opinion that things would come right. 
Gasgoyne would return from Afghan- 
istan covered with glory; Crystal 
Wride, touched by Dorothy’s self- 
sacrifice, would become a reformed 
character and marry, perhaps, a 
well-to-do tradesman ; Dorothy’s own 
wedding would transmute all the 
shed into 


tears that had been 

diamonds and rubies. Into this 
jam were popped a few grains of 
powder. ° 


“* Of course, you’ve behaved like a 
saint, but I feel most awfully sorry 
for your Dick.” 

* You think I ought——” 

“Let us leave the oughts to the 
tabbies. Personally, I should have 
kept out of Pimlico.” 

‘** Pimlico came to Chelsea. In my 
place. you would have done what I 
did.” | 

“T dare say. I generally do the 
wrong thing, although I say the right 
word. I say to you, ‘Come to Hom- 
burg.’ If you stop here when every- 
body is out of town you'll get hor- 
ribly blue, and you'll forget how to 
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laugh. By the time Romeo comes 
back, you'll be a fright.” 

“*T shall stay here.” 

Not long after this, Lady Curragh 
saw Crystal Wride dancing and sing- 
ing at the Levity. Next day she said 
to Dorothy 

“T’ve seen that girl; 
likely to marry a greengrocer. 
did Solomon receive her ? ” 

“He tried to bite her, poor crea- 
ture.” 

** Solomon is wiser than any of us. 
This woman meant to scratch your 
face, and I wish she had. But you 
chose to wear your heart upon your 
sleeve, and she was clever enough to 





she’s not 
How 


put,her beak and claws into that, 
instead. Have you heard from 
Romeo ? ”’ 

wots 


*You’ve written, of course ? ” 

“No. You see, I promised her that 
for a year I would have no com- 
munication with him.” 

“Doll, what a heavenly fool you 
are!” 

“Tf you think that I’m proud of 
myself, you are even a bigger fool 
than I am.” 

Shortly after this Lady Curragh 
went to Homburg. 

* * * * 


During the dog days, Solomon, 
naturally enough, became rather cross. 
He hated Oakley Street and pro- 
tested hourly against the heat and 
confinement of town life. Dorothy 
paid several visits to Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, but Solomon refused to ac- 
company her. So she went alone. 
At first, Crystal assumed a slightly 
sullen, defiant manner; Dorothy 
knew that she had something to say, 
and not the ghost of a notion how 
to say it. Nevertheless, between the 
two girls stretched an attenuated 
thread of sympathy. And, presently, 
Crystal spoke. The stage-manager, 
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omniscient, of course, had hinted at 
preferment. 

“He says I’m too good for a music 
hall.” Crystal imparted this infor- 
mation with an air of conscious pride. 
“ He'll get me a billet at one of the 
regular theatres. With half a chance 
I'll show ’em at the Gaiety what I 
can do. I mean business, straight 
business, on and off the stage. I 
can sing, and dance, and act. Kate 
Vaughan can’t do more, can she ?” 

“You are very ambitious.” 

“T’ll get to the top of the profesh, 
if I can. You make no error about 
that.” 

Dorothy divined the truth. Crystal 
had a will made of triple brass. She 
might climb high. If she became a 
star, would Dick be dazzled ? This 
question shone in Crystal’s eyes, 
rang in her voice. Because of Dick 
she meant “ straight business.” There 
was a pathos about her determination 
which brought tears to Dorothy’s 
heart, knowing, as she did, Dick’s real 
feelings. By this time she had guessed 
that Crystal was very clever, although 
she displayed a subtlety, a finesse, in 
her intercourse .with Dorothy, which 
Dorothy did not perceive or appre- 
ciate till afterwards. To give an in- 
stance : Crystal spoke often of her 
voice as true enough and strong 
enough to attract the groundlings of 
a music hall, but quite untrained. 
Dorothy paid for a number of lessons, 
of which Crystal took every advan- 
tage. Dorothy reflected that she was 
doing penance, for she had come to 
dislike Crystal more, and to pity her 
less. She was aware that the dancer 
had angled for a cheque; and she 
wrote it—you must understand—not 
in surrender to cupidity and acute- 
ness, but in obedience to an _ ever- 
increasing desire to atone for what 
Gasgoyne had done and left undone. 
She admitted candidly that Crystal 
was entitled to great credit (being the 


woman she was), inasmuch as she had 
refused Dick’s money. For Crystal 
loved money as a cat loves sardines. 
Dorothy took her out to dine, and 
discovered that she was greedy, and 


-not ashamed of it. Upon the other 


hand, she exercised self-denial at 
home, because, as she pointed out, 
if there were “ups” in the “ pro- 
fesh,””» no member of it could wisely 
ignore the “downs.” She exhibited 
genius in the making, and remaking, 
of the stage costumes, which she was 
expected to buy out of her small 
salary. Dorothy, after an inspection 
of the mahogany wardrobe, wrote 
another cheque. She wrote also a 
letter to Moira Curragh which ex- 
plains motives in her own words :— 

‘“*T am seeing a great deal of C.W., 
who interests me enormously, al- 
though I know that she delights in 
rubbing my fur the wrong way. She 
is intensely ambitious, poor creature, 
and really believes that she lacks 
nothing except ‘ luck ’ to eclipse Kate 
Vaughan, who is her ideal. Also, 
she has really an elementary moral 
sense. She might advance quickly, 
if she were willing to do as the 
‘others’ do. Of these ‘others’ I 
hear too much, for what they do and 
whom they do are a favourite subject 
of conyersation. One is forced to 
the conclusion that a woman of that 
class, not so much immoral as un- 
moral, is certain to achieve a sort of 
success, and even a position if she 
makes the most of her opportunities. 
C.’s temptations are simply frightful. 
And she resists them valiantly. This, 
somehow, appeals to me—and she 
knows it! I have given her money, 
but she is not grateful, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, that her gratitude, 
to quote some wit whose name I 
have forgotten, is ‘a lively sense of 
further favours to come.’ But some- 
where, hidden away, is a heart. Of 


that I have not a shadow of doubt,. 
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I have had a glimpse of it more than 
once. 

“Often she hurls Dick’s name at 
my head. I try to duck, but she hits 
me every time, and smiles trium- 
phantly. Yesterday she asked me 
point-blank if I had written to him, 
and this after my promise to her! I 
said, ‘No,’ with a feeble show of 
dignity ; and she laughed in my face, 
with a derisive ‘Garn!’ which set 
my nerves on edge. I am sure she 
thinks that he and I are in constant 
communication. To my great relief, 
' she has secured a place in a country 
company. When she returns to town 
she will be given a smart part at 
the Gaiety; this is spoken of with 
gasping solemnity as the second rung 
on Fame’s ladder. Iam leaving town 
also, and mean to bury myself with 
Susan and Solomon in some tiny 
village in Touraine.” 

Dorothy, indeed, had selected Tou- 
raine, because it was a part of France 
unknown to her. For the first time 
in her life she had become possessed 
of an overpowering desire to be alone. 
Under other skies, she might, per- 
haps, be able to adjust, to arrange and 
classify, her disordered emotions and 
sensibilities. Lady Curragh replied 
to the letter we have just presented 
by entreating her friend to join her in 
Ireland, wither she had gone after 
the cure at Homburg. 

““We face the bay of Donegal, 
and you can breathe the purest and 
most bracing air in the world. Doll, 
you are blue, and you'll be getting 
morbid if you go on prowling about 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. Your Dick, 
I see, is covering himself with glory 
aS a war correspondent. Indeed, I 
can’t help feeling that things have 
turned out for the best. Dick will 
become famous. Curragh says he is 
of the stuff that all successful men 
are made of. Do come here! We 
are such a cheery party.” 


But Dorothy declined this kind 
invitation, and others. Her cousin, 
Amy, wrote prettily from East Anglia, 
where the partridges had done quite 
too splendidly well, so dear papa said. 
A propos that rather nice Lord 
Ipswich was coming to shoot. And 
Dorothy ought really to see the her- 
baceous border. And the Maltese 
cat had had kittens, such darlings ! 
And there was a rather nice new baby 
at the vicarage. And mother sent 
fondest love. 

Dorothy sighed as she read this 
simple epistle ; for the moment she 
envied Amy, and wished that she 
could think everything and every- 
body “rather nice.” Then, in reac- 
tion, she told herself positively that 
she would sooner spend a month with 
Crystal Wride, even in Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, than a week with Amy 
at Helmingham Court. Crystal, with 
all her shortcomings, was strong, 
alert, vital: a woman. The other 
was only a caterpillar, crawling from 
one blade of grass to another. 

Upon the eve of departure from 
town she learned a piece of news of 
enormous importance. During the 
past six wecks she had been curiously 
sensible that Crystal was a creature 
of tempestuous moods; alternately 
optimist and pessimist, but always 
extreme ; either triumphantly gay or 
despairingly miserable. That there 
was a physiological cause for this, 
Dorothy was too young and inex- 
perienced to know or even to surmise. 
She had assigned these humours to a 
certain inherent strain of wildness 
bordering in moments of stress upon 
actual insanity. Now the true cause 
was revealed with appalling sudden- 
ness. 

Dorothy never visited Crystal in 
the morning, which is a short cut 
to the conclusion that they knew, 
each the half of the other, for the 
afternoon girl may be—and generally 
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is—an entirely different person from 
the early morning girl. Upon this 
particular occasion, Dorothy was 
obliged to call upon Crystal at nine— 
an hour when Vauxhall Bridge Road 
presents its most slovenly and out- 
of-elbows appearance. The landlady 
herself answered Dorothy’s ring at the 
bell, and said tartly that her lodger 
was not up yet. A question or two 
revealed the fact that Crystal had 
eaten no breakfast, and was feeling 
“very low.” 

““Do you know what causes this 
depression ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the land- 
lady, “but I can guess, and if my 
guess is right, out she goes, bag and 
baggage, and more o’ the last than 
the first.” ‘ 

“IT shall go up,” said Dorothy. 

The woman eyed her with wrinkled 
irritability. Then in a softer voice 
she muttered: ‘‘I wouldn’t, if I was 
you, Miss. If you’ll take my advice, 
you'll hook it and not come back. 
She ain’t fit for the likes of you, 
an’ never was.” 

Dorothy went upstairs. 

Crystal, half-clothed, was lying 
upon the bed, white and listless, but 
the sight of her spick-and-span visitor 
roused her. She sat up, trembling. 

“Why have you come spying 
here ? ” 

“ Spying ?” 

“The door was open ; I heard you 
ask that woman what was the matter.” 

“Tf anything is the matter, won’t 
you let me help you ? ” 

* You?” 

She began to laugh. 

“Stop that !” said Dorothy, with 
something of her father’s authority ; 
then, emboldened by the effect of 
her words, she added sharply, “* What 
is the matter? Tell me at once.” 

At these peremptory words Crystal 
opened her eyes, and her lips parted, 
while a wave of colour rushed into 
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her pale cheeks. Then she smiled 
slowly, with a subtle expression, 
compounded—so it seemed to Doro- 
thy—of triumph, derision, and dis- 
tress. 

** All right. Only you must swear 
that you won’t tell Dick. Swear!” 

“I swear.” 

‘“* Bend down your head. I'll whis- 
per it.” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy faintly, when 
the other had whispered half a dozen 
words. She shrank back from the 
bed, the colour ebbing and flowing 
in her cheeks also, her eyes dilating. 

“Thought you’d squeal,” said 
Crystal, contemptuously. “ Now, you 
can take your hook.” 

Dorothy sat down, struggling with 
her feelings. Civil war was raging 
in both head and heart. Crystal 
watched her through half-closed lids, 
the same smile upon her lips. Pre- 
sently Dorothy controlled herself 
sufficiently to say, “‘ You knew of this 
when you first came to me.” 

“* Yes.” 

“* That is why you wanted to, to—” 

“To kill myself and it—yes.” 

““ And you never told him ?” 

“JT didn’t know till after he’d 
left me.” 

An _ interminable, unendurable 
silence followed. Finally pity drove 
everything else out of Dorothy’s 
heart. With her vivid imagination 
she was able to supply details—the 
shock of surprise, the horror, the 
anguish, the madness. She tried to 
see herself in a like position, she tried 
to picture (and failed) her cousin 
Amy, Moira Curragh, other girls’ of 
her own age, who had been delicately 
and tenderly nurtured from the hour 
each was born. Why, between human 
beings should such an abysmal gulf 
have been fixed. Across an ocean of 
innumerable differences of conven- 
tion, association, environment, Doro- 
thy gazed upon the woman who was 
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destined to be the mother of Dick’s 
child. 

Hours seemed to have passed, 
when she stammered out, “‘ You must 
let Dick know.” 

“Not yet,” said Crystal. “I’m 
not quite such a fool as that. You 
seem to know a fat lot about 
men.” 

The sneer hardly touched Dorothy, 
although the fact penetrated. She 
told herself that her knowledge of 
men was indeed thin. And yet, 
surely Dick would wish to be told, 
would claim the right to succour, 
would play his part (if it were neces- 
sary to play a part), would do his duty. 
Something of this, feebly expressed, 
escaped her. 

“You don’t think he’d chuck his 
job to come back to me, do you ? 
Not he. I’d be ashamed of him if he 
did. But when he does come back, 
I shall have something to show him 
worth looking at. That’s a cert.” 

Her pride rang out unmistakably, 
the pride of the mother. Then, in 
an entirely different tone, she con- 
tinued. “Now, you see why I’ve 
screwed every ha’penny out of you I 
could get, why I made you promise 
not to write to him—and I knew you 
was the sort to keep the promise, 
though I let on to you I didn’t. If 
he’d married you, I would have 
killed myself. That was no bluff. 
But he’s free, and when he comes back 
to find me where I ought to be, 
and with his child in my arms, why 
then—but I ain’t going to rub it in. 
Lord ! what a beast you must think 
me. For you’re a real good sort. 
When I’m not hating you, I love 
you, there! If you was anybody else 
I’d worship you, but I’ve had to fight 
for my own hand. Now you'd better 
get out of this. We sha’n’t meet 
again. I tell you you’re a sight too 
good for Dick or any other man I’ve 
known. And you’ve saved two lives ; 


one may be worth little, but the other 
—who knows ?” 

Her voice had rung changes on all 
the emotions. Pride, scorn, pathos, 
misery, and at the end, with the last 
two words—triumph. Nevertheless, 
Dorothy knew that the speaker was 
weaving ropes out of sand. If she 
became the greatest singer and actress 
of her generation, if her child was a 
cherub of loveliness, Gasgoyne would 
not change. He had never loved 
Crystal, he never would love her. 

** Ain’t you ever goin’ ?” 

“ Not till you tell me your plans.” 

“My plans? Oh, that’s easy. I’m 
going to stick to my job as long as I 
can. I’ve money put by, thanks to 
you. I’mallright : strong and hope- 
ful. It’s only when I’m overtired 
at rehearsals that I get blue. To- 
day I was miserable. I lay here, 
feeling horrid, and thinking that I’d 
lose my billet, lose my looks, lose 
everything. See?” 

*““Isee. But you’re better already.” 

“I’m: quite myself. I shall eat a 
bit of breakfast. I have treated you 
shameful, but even that can’t take 
away my appetite. Ain’t I a beast ? 
Say I am. Hit me, if you like. I 
won’t hit back. Only, for God’s sake, 
say something—anything.” 

“If you wish me to say ‘ Good- 
bye > #5 i 

“You make me squirm, you do.” 
She writhed in the bed, unable to bear 
the forgiveness and pity in Dorothy’s 


eyes. 
“Before I go, tell me when you 
expect——””’ 
“Oh, along about the middle of 
January. Why?” 


“TI shall come to you, if you will 
have me? ” : : 

“Tone” 

** Yes, you must havesomebody. I 
should like to come.” : 

“To see me suffer? No, no, I 
don’t mean that, Miss Fairfax. That 
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was the nastiest thing I ever said. 
I take it back. You’re too good. 
You'll die young, you will. Don’t 
you feel the wings sprouting ? Come 
to me, will you? Well, look here. 1 
don’t want to see you ever again. 
I shall see your face as I see it now, 
as long as I live ; it’ll fair haunt me ; 
yes, it will. But I hold you to your 
bargain. As long as I keep myself 
decent, you won’t marry Dick, and 
you won’t write to him or see him 
till the year is up?” 

‘That is understood,” said Doro- 
thy coldly. She turned to leave the 
room, glad to think that she would 
never enter it again; and yet, in 
some strange way, sorry for its in- 
mate, who lived not in it at all, but 
in some enchanted palace of her 
imagination, built of nothing more 
substantial than a fond woman’s 


hopes. 

** Yes, 
know.” 

She spoke admiringly, but grudg- 
ingly, possibly contrasting her own 
code of honour with Dorothy’s. 

** Good-bye,” said Dorothy gently. 
She came back to the bed, and held 
out her hand. ‘“‘ Remember, Crystal, 
if you should want me, I'll come.” 

“Why should I want you?” 

“T dare say you will get along 
capitally without me. Indeed, I’m 
sure you will.” 

“No, you ain’t. At this moment 
you’re sorrier for me than you ever 
was before, and why?” She asked 
the question fiercely. “I tell you, 
I’m not ashamed of myself one bit. 
I’m proud, that’s what I am, proud. 
She repeated the word, as if she were 
trying desperately -to convince her- 
self rather than the other who said 
nothing. ‘“ And I’ve plenty of pluck, 
too. Do you take me for a funker ? ” 


you'll stick to that, I 


In her large eyes Dorothy saw 
fear plainly, but she answered, hope- 


fully— 
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** You have splendid health. Why 
should you be afraid ? ” 

“T’m not afraid, not a bit. I can 
hold my own with any woman, and 
I shall, too.” 

“ Of course.” 

“There’s no ‘of course’ about 
it. Some girls would be terrified, 
miserable, broken-hearted. I’m not 
that kind, even if I did play the baby 
this morning.” 

The tears stood in Dorothy’s eyes, 
but she held them back. In silence 
she stretched out her hand. To her 
amazement, the strange creature in 
the bed seized it, kissed it, held it to 
her bosom, and then flung it away 
with a bitter laugh. 

“If I hadn’t kissed it, I should 
have bitten it,” she declared. “I 
do hate you worse than ever, because 
you make me feel such a beast.” 

For answer Dorothy bent down, and 
put her arms round the poor, passion- 
torn body. 

“You don’t hate me,” she whis- 
pered, “and you’re not a beast. I 
admire you, because I know how you 
feel exactly. You can’t deceive me, 
Crystal, but it is plucky indeed of you 
to try. And whatever happens, I 
am your friend. I go now only be- 
cause you send me away. When you 
want me, I shall come back. Perhaps 
you will write ; let me know how you 
get on in the new company. _I shall 
write to you and send you my ad- 
dress in France. Crystal, you have 
taught me more than I ever knew 
before.” 

With that she kissed her. 

“It ain’t much wonder Dick left 
me for you,” Crystal sobbed. ‘“‘ Well, 
you’ve downed me. I swore you 
shouldn’t, but you have.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Dorothy let the Doll’s House for 
a year, and spent the next three 
months in Touraine, in a small village 














situated on the banks of the Indre. 
Solomon and Susan Judkins kept 
her company, not to mention certain 
famous authors and composers, both 
French and English. Afterwards, 
Dorothy spoke of this three months 
as a rest cure. Perhaps she was 
affected by the atmosphere of a 
country so happily described as /e 
paysderire. Thesoft, langorous air, 
the placid landscape, the river flow- 
ing smoothly through vineyards and 
hamlets, the faces of the peasants— 
these cast a spell upon a tired, per- 
plexed brain. Poppy and mandra- 
gora grew in this land of yesterday. 
And in Touraine autumn possesses a 
peculiar charm. All things seem to 
be enveloped in a golden haze. The 
year grows old so beautifully, with- 
out heartbreaking evidence of pain 
and decay. It does not die; it falls 
asleep. Even Solomon, that epitome 
of superabundant energy, was content 
to lie by his mistress’s side, blinking 
in the mellow sunshine, content to let 
the serene hours glide past. 

Each day, however, this tranquil 
existence suffered an intermittence 
of disturbance. Letters and news- 
papers came to Dorothy. It is signi- 
ficant that Solomon barked at the 
postman, and upon one never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion, pinched his leg. 
Dorothy had not the heart to rebuke 
him, because the wise tyke had 
divined what miching mallecho was 
carried by the stout, red-faced Alci- 
biade. Letters—according to Solomon 
—were the deuce. He confessed to 
Dorothy that he would sooner be a dog 
than a man, because of letters alone. 

One can conceive—and pardon— 
Solomon’s annoyance and resentment 
when Alcibiade brought a letter for 
him. It carried an outlandish stamp, 
and was addressed, “‘ Solomon, care 
of Miss Fairfax.” 

Dorothy knew that Gasgoyne had 
written it. 
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“ Shall I burn it, Solomon ? ” 

Solomon protested against this. 
He detested letters, but there were 
exceptions. He would be very glad 
to hear what his friend, Dick Gas- 
goyne, had to say. 

“But, Solomon, you know that I 
ought not to read this.” 

Solomon sat up, put his head on 
one side, and winked his eye. He 
was not a good person according to 
Helmingham authority. 

“Oh, Solomon, how can you?” 

The tyke winked again. He knew, 
none better, the value of judicious 
silence. 

“Solomon, I must read this letter 
to you. Oh, how wicked we all are ! ” 

“ Wouf-f-f ! ” said Solomon, in pro- 
found disgust. Then, as Dorothy, 
violently blushing, broke the seal, 
he scampered round her, barking 
joyously. Having done this, he sat 
up again, with his head attentively 
inclined, and a diabolical grin upon 
his naughty face. 

“* Dear Solomon ” (Gasgoyne wrote) 
“T have heard from Lady Curragh, 
so I send you through her this line 
to say that I have joined Sir Frederick 
Roberts’s Kuram expedition, that I’m 
very fit, and that there is going to be 
lots of fun. What we have done and 
shall do will appear in the papers, 
sonomoreof that. Solomon, I know 
you know that I have been a fool, and 
loyal as you are to Dorothy, I am sure 
in your heart you put her down as 
not nearly so wise as she ought to be, 
after having lived so long with you.” 

“Good gracious!” said Dorothy, 
breaking off, and speaking in a tone of 
acute distress, ““I ought not to go on. 
I thought this was just a message 
to you, Solomon, that Dick would 
tell you how he was, but this——” 

Solomon growled. If ever a tyke 
displayed intense irritability he did. 
The scorn in his eye was terrible to 
behold. He held that it was better 
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to do the wrong thing the right way 
than the right thing the wrong way. 
Having opened the letter, having read 
half of it, who but a woman with an 
absurd conscience would halt and 
stammer and blush and waste valu- 
able time. 

“* Wouf-f-f!” he snorted. 

*“Solomon, you are a devil.” 

He grinned more impudently than 
ever. He knew that if he ran out of 
sight, she would kiss the letter. 
Dorothy sighed deeply, struggled 
against the flood of temptation, and 
then sank. : 

“Dear old Solomon ” (Dick con- 
tinued), “‘You must tell Dorothy 
that a promise wrung from another 
at the point of the sword is no 
I simply can’t stand 
Doll’s silence any longer. You must 
persuade her to write to me. If 
Dorothy does not write, I shall be- 
lieve that she has not forgiven me.” 

“Oh, oh!” murmured Dorothy, 
breaking down. ‘“ How cruel of him 
to say that.” 

Solomon licked her hand in sym- 
pathy, but his eyes sparkled. Every 
individual hair upon his head quivered 
with excitement. Would Dorothy 
write ? 

For two days after this, the quiet 
meadows, the peaceful cows, the 
kindly faces of the peasants, seemed 
to mock Dorothy. But she did not 
write to Gasgoyne. Or, rather, she 
did write in a moment of black de- 
spair, and then, in reaction, destroyed 
the letter. How often, in the years 
to come, she speculated upon what 
would have happened if that letter 
had been despatched ! 

Meantime, she had heard twice 
from Crystal, who had had a stroke 
of luck. One of the leading ladies in 
the travelling company had fallen 
ill. Crystal, as understudy, played 
and sang the star’s part so well that 
no other actress was engaged. Her 


promise at all. 
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salary was raised ; the manager spoke 
of future triumphs, of a permanent 
engagement in town. 

Between the lines of this Dorothy 
read emotions other than those of 
jubilation. The time was rapidly 
approaching when Crystal must leave 
the company and sit down alone, 
without occupation or distraction, 
to wait for her trouble. This thought 
also darkened Dorothy’s horizon, and 
cast shadows across the white sunny 
road down which she strolled. 

But, in her heart, notwithstanding 
what had passed, dwelt faith and hope 
in the future. Dick would soon come 
back. Of that she assured her- 
self again and again. She read every 
line that he wrote for his paper, fol- 
lowed him day by day, with beating 
heart and throbbing pulses. But 
after the daily mail had been delivered 
—it came at ten in the morning—when 
she had satisfied herself that no harm 
had befallen Dick, then Dorothy 
gave herself up to the sweet relaxation 
of the dream-life wherein she found 
happiness and repose. In Touraine, 
Dick and she would spend their 
honeymoon; together they would 
explore the ancient chateaux of the 
province — Chénoncgeau, Amboise, 
Chaumont, and the grim Loches, 
where Cardinal Balue had hung in the 
terrible cage of his own devising. 
Dorothy visited none of these castles, 
because she preferred to dwell in her 
own. She liked to think they were 
close at hand, liked to think that she 
would visit them, but did not, be- 
cause it was so pleasant to abstain 
from junketting till Dick returned. 
But she read the histories of the 
Renaissance in France, and absorbed 
greedily every romantic fact to be 
gleaned from guide-book and me- 
moirs. 

** Dick will have so much to tell us,”’ 
she confided to Solomon, ‘‘ we must 
have something to tell him.” 
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At this Solomon looked rather 
solemn. He knew his own sex ; and 
the knowledge worried him. Dick 
had said that he couldn’t stand silence. 
And Solomon knew Dick’s weakness, 
the weakness of so many strong men, 
who have been as wax in the hands of 
beautiful women. If Dick, athirst 
for kind words, found them upon other 
lips, what then ? Solomon growled 
to himself, and Dorothy, hearing him, 
supposed he was suffering from bad 
dreams. But Solomon was _ wide- 
awake, and, for the moment, as un- 
happy a tyke as could be found in the 
pleasant land of France. 

On the 2nd of December, General 
Roberts was victorious at the Peiwar 
Pass. Dick, who was attached to the 
72nd Highlanders, wrote an account 
of the action, quoted and spoken 
of as the finest bit of descriptive 
writing published during the cam- 
paign. Upon the 13th of December 
Shere Ali fled from Cabul. A fortnight 
later a telegram came from Crystal, 
at Southampton :— 

*“* IT am desperately ill ; please come 
to me.” 

Dorothy started alone within a 
couple of hours. 

She cressed from St. Malo to 
Southampton in a storm. All night 
long the vessel struggled gallantly 
against wind and roaring waves. To 
sleep in such an inferno was out of 
the question. Dorothy wedged her- 
self into her berth with pillows, and, 
like the apostle, waited for the day. 
She was an excellent sailor, and the 
terrible pitching and tossing affected 
her spirit only. She became obsessed 
with the idea that Crystal was battling 
for her life, even as the ship battled 
with the waves and wind. Every 
groan from the stout oak timbers 
seemed to come from Crystal; the 
quivering of the vessel under the 
shock of tons of water falling upon 
her decks, the convulsive spasm with 
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which she righted herself after each 
attack, the odd intermittences of 
silence and tranquillity always so im- 
pressive when a tempest is raging— 
these things made her shudder with 
apprehension. After passing the 
Needles, under the lee of the Hamp- 
shire coast, wind and water abated 
their violence. Dorothy went on deck. 
The sky, in the early morning’s light, 
was almost black and amber. The 
woods of Cadlands were of a hard, 
clear indigo, sharply outlined. The 
Isle of Wight was of a pale green-grey, 
as if the storm had washed all colour 
out of it. Then came the short, 
straight run up Southampton Water, 
past Netley hospital and the various 
craft lying at anchor, the tedious 
delay in docking, the passage 
through the Custom House, and at 
last, release from bondage. 

Nine o’clock was striking as Doro- 
thy drove out of the Docks. The 
cabman stared curiously when she 
gave the address that had been written 
upon the telegram. It was not often 
he drove distinguished young ladies 
to Snell’s Terrace. Dorothy paid 
more than the legal fare, and then, 
bag in hand, rang the bell of Num- 
ber 7. A slattern of a girl opened 
the door. 

“Is she better ? ” faltered Dorothy. 

“She died at four this morning,” 
replied the girl, bursting into tears, 
and rubbing her eyes with a dirty 


apron. “We was expectin’ you, 
miss, but you’re too late.” 
Dorothy followed her into the 


house, through the hall, and into a 
smug parlour, where a tall woman in 
black alpaca rose to receive her. 
This was the lodging-house keeper, 
who had known better days, having 
been cook in a peer’s family. In a 
rambling, inconsequent, dreary voice, 
she communicated the facts. 

“* She was acting here, miss, when 
she had to leave the company. That 
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was six weeks ago.” Then came the 
particulars about the distinguished 
family whom she had had the honour 
to serve. “I tried to make her com- 
fortable, miss, but she got very low 
about herself. Of course, I made 
allowances, havin’ ’ad five myself, 
miss, three doin’ well in good situa- 
tions, and two lyin’ alongside of their 
father, who, if not sufferin’ crool 
with the indigestching, was as good 
an ’usband as most of us gets. Well, 
miss, I tried to cheer her up, with a 
guess, maybe, as how things really 
was ” She fixed a pair of black 
beady orbs upon Dorothy, who made 
no reply. ‘“ For not a word was said 
of Mr. Wride——” Another silence. 
Dorothy said quietly— 

“Mrs. Wride seemed so strong 
when I left her.” 

The landlady sighed. 

** Lor’, miss, that was the trouble. 
Strong? Yes! And instead of 
keepin’ quiet, she was never satisfied 
unless she was rehearsin’ some silly 
stage business, tryin’ new steps, and 
what not. I tole ’er it was criminal ; 
so did the doctor.” 

““She’s dead,” said Dorothy, in a 
low voice. “Poor thing, poor, poor 
thing.” 

The woman continued, drearily : 
“Three days ago she was practising 
some rubbishy turn, when she fell. 
The fall killed her, just as sure as my 
name is Facer.” 

** May I go to her ?” 

“Certainly, miss, unless you’d like 
to see the baby first.” 

“* The baby is alive ?” 

** Alive, miss ? There never was a 
finer little feller. Alive ? You'll 





hear ’im in a minute.” 

“It’s a boy ?” 

“Yes, miss, and a_ ten-pounder. 
Albert, my ’eaviest, weighed only 
nine and a quarter.” 

“Till see the baby—afterwards.” 

Mrs. Facer nodded, and led the way 
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At a door upon the second 
floor she paused. 

“T will go in alone,” said Dorothy. 
“ Thank you.” 

She went into the darkened room. 

A moment later she was gazing 


upstairs. 


upon the dead girl, for girl, 
not woman, she looked. Death had 
smoothed all lines from that beautiful 
face, with which no long illness had 
played havoc. A faint smile seemed 
to rest upon the lips ; her hair, twisted 
into a great braid, showed golden 
tints against the dead white of the 
nightdress ; the thick curling lashes 
gleamed upon her cheek; from her 
folded hands came a flash of metal. 
Dorothy saw that she wore a wedding 
ring. 

“Oh, you poor thing!” she re- 
peated again. 

Her first feeling—or, shall we say 
the first conscious and memorable 
reflection?—was one of wonder and in- 
credulity that Crystal should be dead ! 
Dorothy could see her dancing at the 
Levity, the symbol of life, colour, 
movement—and now at rest for ever. 

And with her had perished those 
airy sprites of hope and fancy, those 
innumerable ambitions to rise in her 
“‘ profesh,” to outshine other fixed 
stars, to play her part as mime and 
dancer with such art that he who 
had never truly loved her might fall 
at her feet—dazzled, conquered. 

Dorothy knelt down beside the bed. 
The pathos of what had been, its 
inevitableness, its irony, its effect 
upon her own life, overpowered her. 
Crystal lay upon that poor bed, the 
type of a million unfortunate women 
whose sins may be forgiven because 
they have loved much. By the 
grace of God Dorothy herself had 
been protected from such a fate. 
But she knew, in all humility, that, 
stripped of a tender and inspiring 
upbringing, without a wise father’s 
love, without the ministrations of 
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faithful servants and teachers, lack- 
ing the example of worthy friends, 
she too might have been as Crystal 
Wride. And her tears flowed not 
only for the dead, but for the quick : 
the innumerable girls, like Crystal, 
alone and adrift upon wild waters. 

Presently, she was able to pray for 
the repose of this errant soul. Prayer 
brought peace : the conviction that it 
was well with the sinner, that suffer- 
ing had purged her, that a greater 
suffering than any fleshly anguish, 
the agony of disappointment, had 
been mercifully withheld. Then, 
rising from her knees, she gazed for 
the last time upon the face from which 
she had shrunk at first in loathing, to 
which she had turned in pity, the 
face which at last she had kissed in 
friendship. What strange bond had 
linked them together ? What power 
had been thus triumphant in destroy- 
ing seemingly indestructible barriers ? 

At this moment it seemed to 
Dorothy that what true knowledge of 
her fellow-creatures might be hers, 
she owed to Crystal Wride, who had 
torn a film from hereyes. The lacera- 
tion had not yet healed; she saw 
dimly still, but she saw, and she 
knew that if Crystal had not come 
into her life, she might have re- 
mained blind to the end of her 
days. 

As she gazed at the still, white face, 
she heard a faint cry—the unmis- 
takable wail of a newly-born infant. 
The cry rose in a piteous crescendo 
and died away. It seemed to Doro- 
thy that the child was calling to her, 
entreating her to come quickly, pro- 
claiming with its puny voice the 
incontestable rights of the living para- 
mount over those of the dead. Doro- 
thy drew the sheet over the face of 
the mother and went out to see the 
child. 

Mrs. Facer awaited her on the land- 
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** She wrote this for you. I was to 
give it before you saw the baby.” 

Dorothy took from the woman’s 
hand an envelope. She noted with a 
curious pang the still childish hand- 
writing ; the carefully rounded letters, 
the straggling “f’s” and “l’s” and 
*p’s.” Crystal had told her that 
she had tried to improve her cali- 
graphy. “I write like a lady, don’t 
I?” she demanded, and Dorothy, 
after a moment’s pause, answered, 
“Yes.” At this moment she was 
glad that she had said “ Yes.” 


“Dear Friend” (wrote Crystal), 
“T’magoner. Iknowit. I daresay 
my baby will die too, but if it don’t, 
keep it out of a fondling. Dick 
wouldn’t like his son to be a charity, 
would he? I carn’t write no more. 
Excuse mistakes in spelling, for I’m 
awful low. 

** Yours, 
“* CRYSTAL. 

** P.S.—Tell Dick I loved him true 
from first to last. I always knew 
that he never loved me. But I give 
my baby to you.” 

A week later, Dorothy was back in 
Touraine, accompanied by the baby 
and a stout red-cheeked wet nurse 
found at St. Malo. To Susan Jud- 
kins, the truth was told. In a sense, 
Susan represented fairly enough the 
opinion of the world she had served 
so faithfully. We shall, therefore, 
set down her protests without apology. 

“T’ve nothing against your look- 
ing after the child, Miss Dorothy ; 
but it’s this hole-in-the-corner way 
of doing it that upsets me. Not a 
word to her ladyship or anybody else, 
and me sworn to ’ole my tongue, not 
that I ever was a tattler. Round 
here, they’ll say it’s yours.” 

“So it is mine,” said Dorothy. 
“It was given tome. I have written 
to Mr. Gasgoyne, When we hear from 
him, Susan——” 
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“ And suppose, we don’t hear——” 

“Now you are talking nonsense.” 

“It’s better to say foolish things 
than to do them,” retorted Susan. 
““ However, what’s done is done. 
But to stop their evil tongues, I’m 
willing that you should tell ’em that 
it belongs to—me.” 

“Oh, Susan.” 

Dorothy began to laugh. 
looked very cross. 

“You can call it my grandchild,” 
she said with dignity. ‘‘ These Fren- 
chies can think what they like of me.” 

But Dorothy justified herself to 
herself. This matter concerned Dick, 
and Dick only. A word to her lady- 
ship would have brought a hornet’s 
nest indeed about her ears. Sir 
Augustus, in the pursuit of what he 
deemed to be his duty, would have 
put his well-shod foot upon every 
tender feeling in her heart. Let us 
admit that from the first Dorothy 
deliberately ignored the possible con- 
sequences of her act. But then she 
was sure that Dick would approve, 
and Dick’s smile obliterated ten mil- 
lion frowns. Dick would come back 
soon, and she would whisper: “I 
have done this for you.” There re- 
mained the grim possibility that they 
might not hear from Dick. Not 
hearing—as Susan had hinted deli- 
cately—meant the wiping out of 
Dick. He was not bullet-proof, her 
splendid Dick ; but, surely, surely— 
oh! he must come. She had an in- 
fallible conviction that Dick would 
live long and accomplish great things. 

Accordingly, not even to Moira 
Curragh was mention made of this 
baby, who throve apace from the 
beginning. Never was seen a hand- 
somer boy. But, at first, Dorothy 
could hardly bear the sight of him, 
because he was Crystal’s. Perhaps— 


Susan 


what man can read a woman’s heart ? 
3ut perhaps the instinctive repug- 
nance the child inspired in her, the 
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occasional abominable wish that he 
had never been born, and a thousand 
other inarticulate antipathies; in 
their sum the inevitable shrinking of 
the pure from what is tainted—these 
may have driven Dorothy to an ex- 
treme of altruism and indiscretion. 
If the baby had been her own, he 
could not have received more tender 
care. He had come into this world 
by a by-path ; a king’s son, upon the 
king’s highway, could not have been 
handsomer or happier than this 
obscure, motherless creature who had 
no name but one—Noél, because he 
had been born on Christmas Day. 

He had been baptized at Southamp- 
ton. ‘“* Noél, son of Crystal Wride,” 
was inscribed upon a certificate which 
lay in Dorothy’s dressing-case. His 
birth was duly recorded elsewhere ; 
the crude fact hastily written down 
and forgotten as soon as written. 
The parson who baptised him, the 
doctor who registered, his birth, both 
busy, overworked men, forgot his 
existence long before he was short- 
coated. 

It is significant that from the first 
the baby adored Dorothy. In her 
arms, he lay quiet, when in others, he 
howled lustily. His first smile— 
according to the trusty Susan—was for 
Dorothy. When he could crow, he 
crowed always at sight of her, and 
reached out white dimpled fists. 

If she struggled against this never- 
ending wooing, this subtle enticement, 
nobody but herself was aware of that 
struggle. In the end the male 
triumphed. Dorothy had _ fought 
against friendship for the mother, 
and been vanquished. She did not 
hold out so long against Dick’s son, 
in whose blue eyes she saw Dick 
himself. She began to tell herself that 
baby was all Dick, that from top to 
toe he was his father’s son. The 
child clawed at her bosom and at her 
heart-strings. With divine audacity 




















“*OH, YOU POOR THING!’ SHE REPEATED.” 
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he demanded love, love unstinted; 
and the inordinate demand created 
the supply. And Dorothy was no 
niggard. When she gave love or 
friendship she never measured it. 

“I love you,” she whispered in 
the tiny pink ear. “I love you to 
distraction.” 

Solomon gave Susan to understand 
that his nose was out of joint. One 
day he found a filmy veil beside an 
empty perambulator. He tore it 
viciously to pieces ! 

This happened three months later, 
when spring was abroad in Touraine. 
No word had come from Dick. Each 
day, as Alcibiade swung into sight, 
carrying his stout leather bag, Doro- 
thy would feel a lump in her throat, 
a weakening of the knees, a quiver of 
excitement. Alcibiade would deliver 
the paper—there were few letters 
now—and swing on, whistling gaily. 
Then, after a decent interval, Susan 
Judkins would appear, with a care- 
less, ““Any news this morning, Miss 
Dorothy ?”’ Dorothy would shake 
her head, and Susan would return to 
her work with a tightening of her 
thin lips and the mournful expression 
of the confirmed pessimist. Dick, of 
course, had not received the letter. 
After Sir Frederick Roberts had pro- 
claimed the annexation of the Kuram 
district, Dick’s letters to his paper 
had ceased. There was a paragraph 
to the effect that “Our Special 
Correspondent, Mr. Richard Gas- 
goyne, is about to take an expedition 
into the country beyond our frontier, 
supposed to be occupied by wild tribes 
friendly to British rule.” After this 
paragraph—silence. 

Three more months passed; then 
a bolt fell. Richard Gasgoyne had 
perished in the mountains. There 
were a few lines in the papers: short 
obituary notices of a young man of 
brilliant promise. A famous soldier 
expressed his profound regret; the 


greatest editor in the world observed 
ex cathedra that such men as Gas- 
goyne were scarce. 

Dorothy gallantly refused to be- 
lieve this terrible news. When de- 
tailed confirmation followed the first 
attenuated report, when her letter 
was returned unopened (she had 
written her address on the envelope), 
she collapsed utterly. God had been 
too cruel! Susan, looking very sour, 
scowled at all the world, especially 
the baby. Why had Gasgoyne and 
his misbegotten brat spoiled her 
young mistress’s life? She asked 
herself this question a score of times, 
and then put another—a poser—to 
Dorothy.” 

“What are you going to do now, 
Miss Dorothy ? ” 

Poor Dorothy, haggard from loss 
of sleep, perplexed, miserable in 
mind and body, answered irritably : 
“‘T have decided what to do. I shall 
adopt the child and bring him up as 
my own.’ 

To this Susan replied with one 
word— 

“ce Lor’ ! ” 

The faithful creature had the wit 
and kindness to perceive that in 
Dorothy’s present mood, expostula- 
tion, however discreetly worded, would 
be the further laceration of surfaces 
already cruelly abraded. So, for the 
moment, she held her tongue. Some 
five days later Moira Curragh rushed 
down from Paris. Her astonishment 
and exasperation when she heard the 
truth from beginning to end may be 
imagined. 

“Doll, you are crazy. Do you 
know what the world will say ? ” 

** Why should I care what the world 
says?” 

“They will say that this is your 
child, that Dick Gasgoyne—oh, my 
dear, you must let me take you in 
hand. I’m so glad I came. IfIhad 
delayed——” She broke off abruptly, 
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surprised by the expression forming 
itself upon her friend’s face—a certain 
rigid determination. 

“The world, you say, Moira, will 
believe that Dick’s son is mine?” 

““ Of course ” 

“Then I accept the world’s ver- 
dict.” 

* You are quite cracked.” 

“Cracked ? Well, in a sense I am 
cracked. I feel exactly as if I were 
Dick’s widow. Oh, Moira, don’t I 





_ read what is in your mind? You’d 


take me back to Paris with you, 
cheer me up, buy me clothes and 
find me a good fellow for a husband. 
It is written on your kind face. 
And in reply, I can only say, ‘ No, 
thank you.’ Yes; I am cracked,” 
she laughed gently, as if with a sense 
of the irony of life, “and some 
of the love which makes life worth 
living to women has leaked out of 
me, but some remains. And he loves 
me. He is mine, mine.” 

At these words, so quickly spoken, 
Moira Curragh, whom her enemies 
stigmatised as a heartless butterfly, 
bent her head and burst into tears. 
Dorothy did the comforting after all ; 
and her eyes were quite dry. Later, 
Lady Curragh asked an important 
question— 

“What will you tell your poor Aunt 
Charlotte ? ” 

“You needn’t pity her. Hav’n’t 
you heard the news? Amy is going 
to marry Teddy Ipswich, who will 
never give her a moment’s uneasiness.”’ 

“é It ? ” 

**'Yes; I am asked to be brides- 
maid. The letter arrived only this 
morning.” 

“He was devoted to you once. 
How men chop and change——” 

“Some men do and many women.” 
Slight lines formed themselves about 
her mouth and eyes. She was won- 
dering whether she envied Amy, and 
all the girls of Amy’s pattern who 


are not capable of love or hate or any 
emotion whatever other than a tepid 
self-satisfaction. In quantity and 
quality, Teddy Ipswich’s brains might 
compare favourably, perhaps, with 
a hen’s, but he could make Amy 
happy. Beneath his touch and the 
words, “‘ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,”’ Amy would purr like 
a plump, white cat. 

“You must tell your people some- 
thing, Dorothy.” 

“* Moira, how understanding of you 
to know I can’t tell them everything. 
It would be like throwing mud at 
Dick’s grave.” 

“Yes, yes. And the pompous ‘J 
told you so; J warned you, my dear 
Dorothy.’ But, still, something “ 

“ Half the truth—eh ? I can write 
that I shall never marry, that I have 
adopted a child, that I propose to 
call myself ‘ Mrs.’ I must expect red- 
hot letters, but they will cool crossing 
the Channel. It is so comforting to 
remember that both uncle and aunt 
are the worst sailors in the world.” 

Lady Curragh protested eloquently 
against adoption for nearly half an 
hour. At the end, she said, with 
exasperation—— 

“* This is suttee. I wonder you are 
not in weeds.” 

Dorothy was in white, unrelieved by 
any colour. 

‘*T wear white, not black,” said 
Dorothy. “I look a fright in black.” 

**Oh, ho!” murmured her friend, 
reflecting that the case was far from 
hopeless. 

‘“* Baby detests black.” 

‘“* You wear white on his account.” 

** Moira, let us talk of him; it 
will do me good. He is such a dar- 
ling; and both Solomon and poor 
old Susan hate him.” 

Lady Curragh had a boy of her own, 
and was quite willing to talk baby- 
talk. Presently, the nounou, a-flutter 
with gay ribands, brought the child 
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to the salon, and Moira Curragh, ex- 
claiming, “’Pon my word, I never 
saw such a baby, never! ” was repaid 
for a long and dusty railway journey 
by the first radiant smile she had 
seen upon her friend’s face. 

“Isn’t he? And now he is all 
mine.” 

Next day, Lady Curragh returned 
to Paris. As the train bore her 
through the pleasant vineyards and 
orchards of the garden of France, she 
had time to reflect dispassionately 
upon what Dorothy was doing. At 
parting, after kissing her friend, she 
had whispered : “ I have told you be- 
fore that you are a heavenly fool.” 
Dorothy had smiled, and in her smile 
lay wisdom, not folly, as if she alone 
of all the world knew that she had 
done well. Moira had to admit that 
this particular fool was living in a 
paradise. From the windows of her 
carriage Moira could see the Loire, 
silvery grey in a landscape of delicate 
shades of colour which in combination 
produced a suffused neutral tint. 
If there was no “ wild freshness of 
morning” (Moira was too true an 
Irishwoman not to set an extravagant 
value upon vivid colour and dashing 
action), one could not deny or ignore 
the sweet restfulness of afternoon, 
herald of ‘‘evening’s best light.” 
Dorothy loved her garden, her books, 
her piano, and her son. Moira had 
these blessings also, and many others, 
notably, a husband who adored her, 
and an ever-increasing circle of friends, 
whose friendliness, while undeniably 
flattering, became at times importu- 
nate. She told herself that she loved 
her boy devotedly, but she saw very 
little of him. 

Nevertheless, dominating these 
feflections, rose the conviction that 
Dorothy, of all the women she knew, 
was best equipped to be a happy wife 
and mother. It was intolerable to 
think of her wearing the willow for 


ever and ever. It was equally in- 
tolerable, perhaps more so, to con- 
ceive of her as a shunned creature, 
one with a possibly abominable secret, 
one to be “cut” by society, disre- 
garded if not disavowed by her high 
and mighty relations, unworthy, for 
instance, to assist at the wedding 
of Amy and “It.” Moira clenched 
her fists and set her teeth. In spirit 
she was groaning out, “Oh, Doll, 
Doll, you are a fool, and that is why 
I love you so!” 

Then, to distract her mind, she 
wondered what her exact feeling 
would have been, had Dorothy been 
about to marry “ It,” with his many 
acres, his famous diamonds, his house 
full of Romneys and Gainsboroughs. 
“It” had offered his possessions to 
Dorothy, not once, but half a dozen 
times. If she had accepted them, 
would her life, presumably, have 
been happier? To this question 
Lady Curragh could find no answer in 
a very tired and muddled head. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Within a month, Dorothy moved 
to Champfleury, a pretty village not 
far from Vouvray, and situated high 
upon the right bank of the Loire. 
Here she found asmall furnished house 
standing in a pretty garden, which 
she took on a three years’ lease in 
the name of Madame Armine. The 
reasons which constrained her to 
borrow a name are fairly obvious, but 
they were fortified by the Helming- 
ham letters which streamed across 
the Channel for a fortnight, and then 
stopped suddenly. Sir Augustus 
exacted entire frankness, but quite 
wrecked any chance of obtaining it 
by the wording of his penultimate 
sentence :—‘“‘I shall endeavour to 
bear any revelation, however shock- 
ing it may be, with patience and for- 
titude. I remember your upbring- 
ing, which was undisciplined and 
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harum-scarum, but I insist upon the 
truth.” 

Aunt Charlotte wrote in a kinder 
vein :— 

*“* My poor unhappy child,— 

“What am I to think? Your 
letter has distressed us terribly. Your 
dear uncle—whose strength makes 
him so nobly forbearing with the in- 
firmities of weakness—has been in- 
deed a tower to me. We can guess 
what has happened. Oh, my child, 
I was wretched when your mother 
died, and now, how thankful am I 
that she was spared this! But do 
not harden yourheart against us! We 
will hush things up ; for the present 
you are wise to keep out of England. 
If I were not distracted with Amy’s 
wedding, I should crass to you. The 
dear Duke of Anglia is our guest ; he 
is Edward’s godfather, but nothing 
has given me any pleasure since your 
letter came. You have pledged us 
to secrecy—was that necessary ?>—but 
I should like to speak to the dear vicar, 
may I? Augustus says I am blame- 
less, but I cannot forget that I sent 
that terrible invitation. If it had 
only gone to Chelsea Barracks! I 
implore you to open your heart to 

“Your miserable Aunt, 

“CHARLOTTE HELMINGHAM.” 
Amy, that virgin page, wrote in 
semi-ignorance of what had taken 
place. She was aware that Dorothy 
had distressed her parents to such an 
extent as to interfere with her ap- 
proaching marriage, and even to 
tarnish slightly its gilded splendours. 
Let us not blame our Amy because 
she displayed curiosity and petu- 
lance. 

“What have you been up to, my 
dearest Dollie ? Father and mother 
are so cross, and, really, it’s rather 
hard on me and Teddy. Father told 
me, or, rather, I’ wheedled it out of 
him, that you had adopteda baby!!! 
I never heard of anything so utterly 





amazing. Is it a French baby? 
For some absurd reason I have been 
ordered not to tell Teddy, from whom 
I have no secrets. I am afraid you 
have done something very naughty ! 
I do wish you would write me every- 
thing. I am now quite as good as a 
married woman. You were horrid 
to refuse to be my bridesmaid, but 
if you had arrived with a baby— 
really, it is too extraordinary. What 
does it call you? Oris it too wee to 
speak ? Did you buy it? Or find 
it? I can remember you saying to 
me years ago, when we were quite 
tots, that you would like to have a 
real baby, although you hated dolls. 
I had more sense than you, because 
I said I liked the dolls best. One 
could always put them away in a 
drawer when one was tired of playing 
with them. Darling Teddy has given 
me the loveliest rope of pearls.” 
When Dorothy received these letters 
her first impulse was to cross the 
Channel and to confront her uncle 
with Crystal’s death and the baby’s 
birth certificates. Doubtless a wiser, 
a more worldly young woman, would 
have done so instantly. The tempta- 


.tion to clear herself of a shameful 


imputation was strong ; but her love 
for the child, her love for the child’s 
father were stronger. She realised 
clearly enough that all the truth must 
be told, and, in fancy, she could hear 
the pompous, carefully articulated 
accents of Sir Augustus : “ My dear 
Dorothy, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
You are Latinist enough to under- 
stand the quotation; but the story 
you have told me only fortifies me in 
my own good judgment in having 
shown an unfortunate, and, permit 
me to add, unprincipled young man 
the door!” With that he would 
purse a slightly swollen underlip, 
and refuse to continue the conversa- 
tion. Aunt Charlotte, good, kind 
soul, would renew those offers of kin- 
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ship and affection which Dorothy 
had found such difficulty before in 
declining. Lastly, the adopted child 
of a spinster would excite endless 
gossip. A shadow would envelop 
him from the beginning, a stain would 
discolour his innocent blue eyes. 
When he was old enough to think 
intelligently, he would ask for details 
about his mother. 

Let us admit, then, that a foolish, 
an indiscreet, a short-sighted deter- 
mination was reached by Dorothy. 


. Let us admit, also, that she was 


furious with her relations because— 
as Moira Curragh had predicted— 
they placed the worst construction 
possible upon her explanations. And 
she was too young and too sore at 
that moment to forgive them, or to 
try to look at her act with their 
blinking eyes. She replied coldly 
that she had nothing to add to her 
first letter. Anything would have 
served her better than this cold, digni- 
fied refusal to exculpate herself from 
an abominable accusation. ‘‘ Do not 
let me hear that abandoned creature’s 
name!” commanded Sir Augustus, 
in the full sonorous voice with which 
he read family prayers. “She is no 
longer my niece.” 

Lady Helmingham wrote again, 
thereby softening Dorothy’s resent- 
ment, but confirming her resolution 
to hold her tongue. Aunt Charlotte, 
well-meaning, muddled, always de- 
pendent upon others, would abide 
by her husband’s judgment in this as 
in everything else. 

Because uncle and aunt reflected 
faithfully the opinions and judgments 
of the world in which she had lived 
hitherto, Dorothy determined to drop 
out of it altogether. She sold the 
lease of the house in Oakley Street, 
and the furniture Dick and she had 
bought together, which she felt she 
could not bear to see again. But she 
sent for her father’s prints and 


engravings. Then came the adoption 
of a new name. Armine pleased her. 
She shrank from giving another wo- 
man’s son herown name. His father’s 
did not belong to him. “ Wride ” 
was really sinfully ugly. 

And so it came to pass that Doro- 
thy dropped out of a large circle of 
acquaintance into a very small one, 
who, with Gallic politeness, accepted 
her as a young English widow with 
a beautiful baby and independent 
means. Some tongues wagged, but 
Susan Judkins looked so aggressively 
respectable, and Dorothy herself met 
suspicious glances with an air so can- 
did, a bearing so assured and dignified, 
that the world of Champfleury be- 
came unanimous in agreeing that 
Madame Armine was good as she was 
charming—+trées, trés bien, avec un 
bébé comme un ange ; absolument un 
chef-d’ euvre |” 

Before many months had passed the 
masterpiece could say “ Mum” and 
“Min.” He called Dorothy “‘ Mum,” 
possibly an imitation of Susan’s 
“*M’m.” always uttered witha defiant 
emphasis. It is certain that ““ Mum ” 
was the first articulate word the 
Wonder uttered, and Dorothy, whom 
we know to be truthful, swore that 
he said it looking into her eyes and 
smiling. Later, he christened himself 
** Min ”—presumably an abbreviation 
of Armine. 

After the nounou returned to Saint 
Malo, Susan appointed herself head 
nurse. “I shall do my duty,” she 
told Dorothy, “‘ but the child can’t 
expect me to love it, miss—I mean, 
ma’am.” 

“But he will,” said Dorothy ; 
“and in your hard old heart you do 
love him.” 

“ If I was not a Christian woman, I 
should curse it,” Susan had replied. 
It will be noticed that she refused 
the infant the small compliment of 
sex. 
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“You are a pagan, but Min will 
convert you.” 

“Not it,” retorted the ancient 
handmaid. 

When Min was eighteen months 
old, he fell ill. This happened in the 
midsummer of the year 1881, just 
before Sir Frederick’s famous march 
to Candahar. When the illness seemed 
likely to be fatal, Susan Judkins 
assumed a face of stone. ‘“‘ God 
knows what’s best,” she said to her- 
self, but she meant that she knew 
also, and that death would cut knots. 
But she had not steeled herself 
against the piteous sight of the child’s 
sufferings, nor had she understood 
what he had become to her mistress. 
Min grew steadily worse. Finally, 
there came an awful moment, when 
a consulting surgeon advised an opera- 
tion. 

** Not on him,” said Susan, shudder- 
ing; “not on such a tiny mite.” 

‘“* Nothing else can save him,” said 
Dorothy. “Oh, Susan, you don’t— 
you don’t wish that he would die, 
do you ?” 

** Miss Dorothy, I do not deny that 
I have thought that would be a way 
out of the wood.” 

“God forgive you, Susan, when 


- you know what he is to me! - 


Susan bustled away, red of face, 
but she wiped her eyes with her apron 
more than once when she found 
herself alone. 

Dorothy sat down in the pretty 
salon, gay with flowers and chintz, 
listening to the whispers of the two 
doctors in consultation over Min’s 
tormented little body. Solomon 
thrust a cold nose into her hand. 

** And you don’t want him to live, 
either,” she exclaimed. 

Solomon caught her eye and held it. 
His clear, moss-agate-coloured orbs 
shone with pity and sympathy. As 
plainly as a tyke can put it, he was 
expressing his regret and promising 


amendment. Then he wagged his 
short tail hopefully. Dorothy took 
his head between her hands. 

** Do you think Min will get well ? ” 
she asked. 

Solomon considered a moment; 
then he tore his head out of Dorothy’s 
hands, and, very deliberately, lay 
upon his back—a pose known as dy- 
ing for his queen. He would always 
lie like this, quite immovable till 
Dorothy said: “Live and eat!” 
Now, without any word, he lay per- 
fectly still, and then jumped to his 
feet and tore round the room like one 
possessed. But he never barked. It 
was uncanny to see him. 

“I believe he does know,” said 
Dorothy. 

But an awful twenty-four hours 
followed, so poignant in its anxiety 
and misery that Dorothy looked never 
quite the same again. The look of the 
nymph, which the actor had noted 
when he passed her upon Albert 
Bridge, upon the day of the storm, 
vanished for ever while Min fought 
for his life, and she looked on, unable 
to do anything except hope and pray. 

Towards the end of this terrible 
period, the doctor, a kind clever fellow, 
who had children of his own, insisted 
upon her,taking a mouthful of food 
and fresh air. 

“* Madame,” he said gravely, “ you 
will want all your strength to nurse 
him.” 

Dorothy thanked him, and left the 
room. Her hands were closed, as if 
she were holding on tight to the 
morsel of hope in the doctor’s voice. 
Outside the bedroom door,’ she 
discovered Susan, not only red-faced, 
but red-eyed. | 

** Susan ! ” 

Susan spoke very hurriedly, with 
a choked, hardly articulate utter- 
ance. 

“If it cost me my place, I was 
going to get you out of that. I 
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know why you've not let me go near 
him. You don’t trust me, because 
of what Isaid. I dessay you thought 
I'd forget to give him his medicine, 
quite accidentally on purpose.’ ’ 

“‘ Susan, you’re crazy.” 

“No, I ain’t, but I have been. 
Yes, crazy and wicked. When you 
said, ‘God forgive you, Susan,’ yes- 
terday, it come upon me sudden-like 
that you meant me to understand 


_ that God, in His mercy, might for- 


give such a mis’able sinner, but that 


‘ you wouldn’t, not if it was never so. 


Now, I’ve been on my knees askin’ 
Him to take me and leave you Min. 
Yes, I have, and I mean it. [ma 
hateful old woman, and you'll never 
forgive me, never.” 

** Susan !”’ 

“Oh, Miss Dorothy——”’ 

They fell into each other’s arms, 
but even at this moment Susan’s 
common sense routed her sentiment. 
She released herself quickly, and said, 
quite in her old authoritative manner, 
“It’s not salt tears you want, but 
a glass of wine, and a bit of chicken.” 

‘“‘T believe you love Min, Susan.” 

“Of course I do, but I wouldn’t 
allowit. I wanted to hate the blessed 
lamb more than I ever wanted any- 
thing in my life. Now, you come 
along with me.” 

That night Min took a turn for 
the better. The operation was pro- 
nounced entirely successful. And 
within ten days, the little fellow 
looked as if nothing had happened ; 
but upon his body and upon the 
hearts of two women were scars. 

* * * * 

After this incident, life at Champ- 
fleury flowed on as placidly as the 
great river below Dorothy’s cottage. 
It would be optimism to state that 
Dorothy was happy, but we have her 
own testimony that she was not un- 
happy. And there were wonderful 
moments, when she forgot everything 


except the ravishing fact that a child 
loved her. Most healthy women have 
the maternal instinct strongly de- 
veloped, but as often as not it is as 
strongly repressed, or perhaps diverted 
into other channels. With Dorothy 
this instinct seemed to blow, to bloom, 
to expand, day by day, nourished by 
what it fed on. Philosopher enough 
to put from her the past, she sunned 
herself in the present, with an occa- 
sional jaunt into the future. She 
sent for Herbert Spencer’s book on 
Education. Let us whisper that she 
pinched a bit, so as to"provide a fund 
for private and public school ex- 
penses. But her excursions into the 
future carried her no further than, 
let us say, Winchester, where Richard 
Gasgoyne had been educated. Of 
her own life, apart from Min’s, she 
refused to think lucidly, or, indeed, to 
evoke any image whatever. Some 
women are extremely clever at adap- 
tations ; in a round hole they grow 
round, in a square hole they develop 
right angles. Dorothy told herself 
that she was a chameleon, because 
she assumed the colour, the soft grey 
neutral tints, of the house and place 
wherein the hours drifted by so plea- 
santly and placidly. 

One gets further insight into her 
character and temperament, when one 
realises that she held fast to the con- 
viction that Min, since he had survived 
a dangerous operation, would live 
to do all that his sire would have 
done had he not been slain in the 
mountains of Afghanistan. Min was 
going to be a great man. 

It is not to be denied that the circle 
in which she lived grew smaller. 
For instance, partly from motives of 
economy, partly from lack of in- 
terest in distant happenings, partly, 
also, because the mere mention of 
certain familiar names and _ places 
provoked pangs, she gave up her 
English newspaper : perhaps the most 
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fatal mistake of any she had made. 
No letters came from England either ; 
and Moira Curragh, whose husband 
had been made governor of a distant 
colony, wrote but seldom, because 
Dorothy took an unconscionable time 
in answering letters. Here, again, we 
get a glimpse of a castaway turning 
aching eyes from the element which 
has witnessed disaster. Dorothy 
could not think of Moira without 
seeing Dick. 
* * * * 
Min was two years old, when the un- 
foreseen occurred. It chanced that an 
English spinster had come to Champ- 
fleury to pass the winter and to im- 
prove—so she told Dorothy—her 
French accent. Dorothy was drawn 
to her ; divining much that was beau- 
tiful beneath an uncompromisingly 
plain exterior. The spinster’s name 
was Mirehouse. Two or three persons 
called her Adelaide. Her story was 
soon told to Dorothy. Mirehouse 
pére had been a well-to-do merchant, 
ruined in his old age by centralisa- 
tion. A vast emporium had esta- 
blished itself in the provincial town 
in which Mr. Mirehouse had laboured 
long and valiantly. The cockle-shell 
t ied to compete against the line-of- 
battleship, and, of course, foundered. 
Had Mr. Mirehouse retired with his 
savings, all would have been well, but 
with British obstinacy he refused to 
move till his last penny was spent; 
then he retreated suddenly to the 
cemetery. His two daughters, neither 
of them young nor strong, had to begin 
life again as governesses. After a 
decade of middle-class teaching, the 
younger sister, Laura, married her 
employer, a widower of sixty, with a 
large family, a chronic dyspepsia, 
and a nice snug business, which Miss 
Mirehouse euphemistically described 
as the meat trade. Laura’s husband 
was indeed a butcher ; a pork-butcher 
if the whole truth must be told. 
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““How she could marry him,” 
sighed Miss Mirehouse. “ But she 
has, and in consequence I have felt 
myself justified in spending a certain 
portion of my savings. I am about 
to reculer pour mieux sauter,”’ she 
blushed faintly. ‘“‘ You know what I 
mean, dear Mrs. Armine. If I per- 
fect my French accent, I can demand 
a higher salary. The French here is 
very pure, I have been told. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. 

“And everything else is so good 
and so cheap.” 

After this Miss Mirehouse was in 
and out of Dorothy’s cottage at least 
once a day. She asked no questions, 
evinced no curiosity whatever, and 
adored Min. Solomon treated her 
with distinguished consideration. 

In return for such small courtesies 
as occasional meals, the loan of books, 
a nosegay or two, Miss Mirehouse 
was punctilious in bringing to Doro- 
thy the Illustrated London News, 
despatched regularly from the house 
of the pork-butcher, after he and his 
wife had—as Miss Mirehouse put it— 
perused it.” 

““ My sister Laura has begged my 
acceptance of other things—we are 
about the same size—but I could not 
justify myself in accepting more than 
this. Pray keep it as long as you 
like.” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Dorothy. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day, 
Miss Mirehouse arrived with the paper 
in her cotton-gloved hand. As she 
handed it to Dorothy, with the usual, 
** Pray keep it as long as it suits your 
convenience,” she added: “It is 
more than usually interesting this 
week. There is a long review, and 
some interesting pen-and-ink sketches 
of Mr. Gasgoyne’s book.” 

** Mr.—Gasgoyne——”’ 

Afterwards, she wondered that she 
had been able to speak; but, 
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although the name struck her with 
violence, her quick wits apprehended 
instantly that Miss Mirehouse must 
be speaking of the other Gasgoyne— 
the Coldstreamer. 

“Mr. Richard Gasgoyne, you 
know.” 

Dorothy hesitated a second, then, 
quite easily, she said, “Dear Miss 
Mirehouse, I am ashamed to say I 
do not know. What has Mr. Gas- 
goyne done ?” 

Happily, the spinster’s modesty 


. averted the catastrophe which im- 


pended. 

“You will read it all there,” she 
said, indicating the paper. ‘‘ How is 
darling Min this morning ? ” 

“He is with Susan Judkins,” 
Dorothy replied absently. “In the 
next room, if you would like to see 
him.” 

“If I may——” 

As soon as she had gone, Dorothy 
opened the , paper. Her fingers 
trembled slightly, because nobody 
of the name of Gasgoyne could be 
indifferent to her; perhaps instinct 
warned her of what she was about 
to find. 

Five minutes later, Miss Mire- 
house, returning from the nursery, 
uttered a shrill cry. Dorothy was 
lying back in her arm-chair—sense- 
less. The paper, unnoticed in the 
general excitement, lay upon the 
floor. 

When she recovered consciousness, 
she was lying on her bed, and Susan 
was bending over her, holding up a 
warning finger. 

*“You keep quiet, Miss Dorothy. 
You’ve just fainted, that’s all. It 
must ha’ been the smell o’ onions in 
that raggoo. Miss Mirehouse 
noticed it. She’s with Master Min 
outside.” 

“Get me the Illustrated London 
News.” 

“iar t” 


** At once, please. It’s on the floor 
in the salon.” 

When the faithful Susan returned, 
Dorothy was walking up and down, 
her eyes sparkling, her cheeks ablaze. 

‘““Mercyme! What’s happened ?” 

“Susan, he’s not dead. Do you 
understand ? Mr. Gasgoyne is alive 
—alive !” 

‘“*God preserve us!” 

*“‘He has preserved him. Oh, 
Susan, give me the paper quick. I 
must read it to you. He’s alive. 
Oh, Susan, Susan!” She _ knelt 
down. “Let us return thanks to- 
gether for God’s mercy.” 

The old woman and the young knelt 
side by side in solemn silence. 

A slight attack of hysteria, laugh- 
ing and weeping, followed, treated 
drastically by Susan. 

““Miss Dorothy, you stop it. If 
you don’t be’ave I'll, I'll slap Master 
Min ; yes, I will. That'll bring you 
to your senses. If you go on like 
this, Mr. Gasgoyne ’Il find you in your 
coffin, and what would he say to me 
then, I’d like to know ? ”’ 

But has joy ever been known to kill 
a young and strong woman? Doro- 
thy stopped crying, although she 
laughed at intervals, a laugh that 
warmed chilled fibres in Susan’s 
heart. 

Gasgoyne, it seems, had been cap- 
tured by one of the tribes and held a 
prisoner. His companion had been 
killed and left with Gasgoyne’s camp 
equipage. This man happened to 
be wearing Gasgoyne’s clothes. His 
features when found were unrecog- 
nisable. Hence the mistake in iden- 
tity. The review went on to describe 
Gasgoyne’s thrilling escape, his ad- 
ventures, the knowledge of the country 
he had gleaned, and so forth. At the 
end Susan said suddenly— 

‘“ Lor’, Miss Dorothy, if we’d kept 
on with the Morning Post we’d ha’ 
known all this six months ago.” 
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Dorothy gasped. 

** So we should.” 

But—so she reflected—Gasgoyne 
might not have returned to England ; 
there was work for him to do in 
India. And, of course, her letter to 
him had been returned. Otherwise— 
Her speculations were interrupted by 
Susan, who had been glancing through 
the paper. 

‘* Here’s his photograph, Miss Doro- 
thy.” 

‘“*Shush-h-h ! You must remember 
to call me ‘ Ma’am ’.” 

‘** Not when we’re alone, not now,” 
said Susan, with decision. “ Pore 
young gentleman, he has had a rough 
time of it! Skin and bone!” 

Dorothy gazed at a much-shrunken 


Dick. The photograph, she noticed, 
had been taken in Bombay. Under 
the heading ‘Our Illustrations,” 


she found the following paragraph :— 

‘“* Mr. Richard Gasgoyne, whose now 
tamous book is reviewed at length in 
these columns, has settled perma- 
nently in London. We are glad to 
be able to state authoritatively that 
he has recovered his health.” 

Dorothy read this aloud, then she 
said, with decision: “I shall go to 
London at once.” 

‘“* And me and Master Min ? ” 

Dorothy considered. The month 
was February. 

“You and Min must stay here. I 
shall come back as soon as I have 
seen him.” 

“ He'll bring you back,” amended 
Susan. 

‘“* Perhaps,’ Dorothy blushed. 

A minute later, she was explaining 
to Miss Mirehouse that business of 
was taking her from 

Of her fainting fit she 


importance 
Champfleury. 


said nothing, and the discreet spinster 
asked no questions. 

“IT shall come to see the 
darling every day.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said 


little 
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Dorothy. Her face looked so radiant 
that Miss Mirehouse ventured upon 
a compliment. 

“My dear, your business must be 
of a pleasant nature. You are posi- 
tively beaming.” 

“Am I?” said Dorothy. Then 
the desire to acknowledge her great 
happiness overwhelmed her. 

** When I return I shall have some- 
thing to tell you; yes, I am happy. 
God has been very good to me.” 

Miss Mirehouse tried—and quite 
successfully—to hide her curiosity. 
When she came to Champfleury some- 
one had told her that Dorothy was 
a widow. Later, Susan Judkins, in 
answer to a question delicately put 
by the little spinster, had said, “‘ Yes, 
his father’s dead.” Seeing the radi- 
ance in Dorothy’s eyes, Miss Mire- 
house leaped to the conclusion that 
Min was about to be presented with 
a step-father. A jealous pang pierced 
the heart of this insignificant, dowdy, 
middle-aged woman, who had in- 
spired nothing much stronger than 
the lukewarm affection of a few pupils. 
Why should Dorothy have so much : 
youth, health, ample means, an angel 
of a child, and two husbands! Poor 
Miss Mirehouse gazed ruefully at her 
carefully-darned cotton gloves, at 
her stout serviceable skirt, at her 
elastic-side boots. Then she told 
herself primly that she could not 
approve of a second marriage. 

* * * + 

The journey to England con- 
trasted curiously with the same 
journey undertaken two years before. 
The dominant note then, ringing 
pitilessly in Dorothy’s ears, had 
been the knell of the year, the 
passing of 1878, which had given 
and had taken away so much. The 
presentiment, too, that Crystal was 
dying, that she might arrive to find 
her dead, lay heavy upon her. And 
over land and sea hung wracks of 
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cloud, torn and twisted by the wind 
into monstrous shapes of darkness. 

Now, in early February, the skies 
were clear, and upon all things lay 
the magical touch of spring. The air 
was sparklingly fresh and bracing. 
Hoarfrost had silvered the trees and 
the grasses in the fields, but when the 
sun rose a delicious warmth pervaded 
the air. The joyous notes of the 
blackbird echoed in every coppice ; 
the fluting of the robin singing to his 
mate, could be heard; the male 
chaffinches,no longer banded together, 
were busy a-courting. From wattled 
folds came the feeble, piteous bleat 
of newly-born lambs. Moreover, 
Dorothy was peculiarly sensible of the 
charm of her own country, of its 
gripping fascination after absence, 
of its power to evoke half-forgotten 
facts and fancies of long ago, and to 
present them not exactly as they were, 
but as they might have been under 
the happiest circumstances. Most of 
us are aware of this glamour when we 
revisit old haunts, and if we are wise 
we make no effort to dispel it, but 
rather welcome it. Time has rubbed 
down some rough edges, hard stones 
have been covered with soft mosses 
and lichens, the red bricks are mel- 
lower in tint ; everything is different 
—and we know it—but we say that 
it is exactly the same. 

During this journey, Dorothy had 
time to answer several difficult ques- 
tions. Why had Dick not attempted 
to communicate with her? The 
paper spoke of illness ; he might have 
staggered back across the frontier, a 


_wreck, broken in mind and body. 


But the press which he had served 
faithfully must have proclaimed his 
resurrection from the dead. The 
Helminghams—in particular the chief 
of the house—allowed no jot or tittle 
of news to escape them. It was cruel 
of them not to have written, unless— 


Dorothy felt herself to be blushing 


furiously, afire with indignation, with 
helpless resentment. The Helming- 
hams, of course, were the last people 
in the world to speak, when silence, 
according to their inviolable rules, 
might be conscientiously deemed more 
appropriate. Aunt Charlotte, who 
was not a Helmingham, might have 
bleated faintly, “Oh, Augustus, I 
must let Dorothy know,” and Sir 
Augustus would have answered in his 
Mr. Dombey manner, “‘ My dear Char- 
lotte, I am surprised at you. You 
propose to compound a moral felony, 
to be a party to a shocking misde- 
meanour,” andso forth. And if Dick 
had called upon her august relatives, 
she was sure that the flunkies had 
slammed a nicely-varnished door in 
his face. If he had gone to Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, he would learn nothing ; 
if he went to Oakley Street, ignorance 
would answer the bell. Moira Cur- 
ragh was somewhere in New Zealand. 

No; deliberately, she had cut her- 
self off from Dick because she had 
made certain that he was dead. 

When she reached London, she 
whispered to herself that she was in 
the same city with Dick, that in a 
few minutes she would know his ad- 
dress, that in less than half an hour 
she might be in his arms. She drove 
to a hotel where she left her luggage, 
and then went on in the same cab to 
Dick’s publishers, who, of course, 
would know Dick’s address. But, to 
her surprise, a civil clerk hemmed and 
hawed a semi-refusal. A note would 
be duly forwarded, or a telegram. 
Dorothy, who had forgotten to give 
her name, said excitedly, “I don’t 
think you quite understand ; I have 
only just learnt that Mr. Gasgoyne is 
alive ; I have mourned him as dead. 
I have travelled from Touraine to see 
him. Surely you don’t refuse me 
his address.” 

At this the cletk, who was human, 
said amiably— 
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“T will speak to the head of the firm. 
Your name, {Madam, if you please ?”’ 

Dorothy hesitated, but only for a 
moment. 

** Miss Fairfax : 
fax.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Half a minute later he came back, 
accompanied by a tall, thin, kindly- 
faced man. 

‘* Miss Fairfax, will you come into 
my room er 

“Certainly,” said Dorothy. She was 
wondering what was the matter with 
the head of the firm. Did he suffer 
from a slight form of St. Vitus’s dance, 
or was it an incipient palsy? He 
seemed to be much afflicted with some 
unfamiliar nervous affection. Doro- 
thy followed him into a square, cosy 
room lined with books, in the centre 
of which stood an enormous desk, 
littered with papers, letters and 
manuscripts. There was a smell of 
musty leather coming from a row of 
quartos on the bookshelf nearest to 
Dorothy’s chair. That faint, decay- 
ing odour came back to her a thou- 
sand times. 

‘So you are Miss Fairfax ? 
voice quavered oddly. 

“se Yes.’’ 

“* You—pardon me, for I must seem 
indiscreet, but you will forgive me. 
You—you were engaged to Mr. Gas- 
goyne before he went to Afghanis- 
tan ?” 

‘“* Yes,”’ said Dorothy gravely. 
was engaged to him.” 

“And the engagement was broken 
off.” 

“It was indefinitely postponed.” 

The publisher, who was not only at 
the head of his own business, but a 
personage in the social world, picked 
up a pencil and began to make a 
series of dots upon a scribbling pad. 
His partner and his wife were aware 
of this habit, which indicated inde- 
cision and anxiety. 


Miss Dorothy Fair- 
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“* My clerk tells me that you have 
only just heard of Mr. Gasgoyne’s 
return to life and England.” 

‘““ The day before yesterday.” 

“And you know nothing more ? ” 

“He is not—ill ? ” 

“He is perfectly well.” 

“You have something to tell me ; 
what is it ? I am sure you are kind ; 
you wish to spare me some sudden 
shock—some—oh, what is it? I 
know nothing, except that he has 
written a book.” 

** Just so; a very successful book. 
The third edition comes out to- 
morrow. I have a copy here.” He 
picked up a large, attractively-bound 
volume, which he held towards Doro- 
thy. As she took it, she saw that 
the man’s eyes wandered uneasily 
from hers. He could not face the 
startled interrogation of her glance. 
Abruptly, he rose from his chair and 
walked to the window ; when he re- 
turned he had recovered his self-con- 
trol. Dorothy, holding the book 
in her hands, stared helplessly at him. 

“Mr. Gasgoyne has gone abroad 
for a fortnight.” 

*“* Abroad ? ” 

Instantly Dorothy smiled, divining 
the truth, interpreting the man’s 
awkward manner, his hesitation, his 
evasions. Dick and she had crossed 
each other. He was on his way to 
her, and this publisher, evidently a 
friend also, knew it. Dick had dis- 
covered her address. That was like 
him.- He had hunted for her. She 
put her thoughts into quick words— 

“He has been looking for me ? 
And you have helped him ? ” 

““Yes—I have helped him. We 
advertised for D.F. You never read 
our advertisements ? ” 

** No.” 

“We advertised for C.W. 

"Gai 

“We heard through a theatrical 
agent that C.W. was dead.” 
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“ Did you hear anything more 
about C.W.—where she died, for in- 
stance, and how ?” 

“We heard that she was dead, 
that’s all.” 

**How did you find out where I 
was living ?” 

Very gently, he answered— 

“We did not find out.” 

“ Then——” 

“* Mr. Gasgoyne has not gone abroad 
to look for you. He has gone 
abroad *” He rose, stiffly ; then 





he pointed at the book in Dorothy’s 
hand, as he continued in the same 
quiet, even voice : “ If you will look 
at the title page, you will under- 
stand why Mr. Gasgoyne has gone 
abroad, and why I asked you to give 
me, his friend, and yours, and yours,” 
he repeated, “this interview.” 

He turned abruptly and walked to 
the window. 

Dorothy opened the book. Upon 
the dedicatory page were inscribed 
three words—TO MY WIFE. 


To te continued. 











WINTER IDLING PLACES 


ENGLISH RIVIERA 


No. I.—THE 


By KEITH GARRON 


T this season when nature in 
A every form shows traces of 
exhaustion, and the irresistible 
depression of the decayed beau- 
ties of summer is on every hand, one is 
in need of change of scene and society 
more than at any other time of the 
year. The difficulty with many, how- 
ever, is to know where to go. Most 
holiday resorts degenerate into a state 
of quiescency with the fall of the year. 
The drawn blinds of the windows 
and the promenades which, during 
July and August, are crowded with 
life and gaiety, present by the end 
of September a painful appearance 
of desolation, and produce on the 
mind of the casual visitor an intense 
feeling of melancholy and dejection. 
Nevertheless, there are various resorts 
around the coast which are to be seen 
at their brightest and best during 
November and December. Brighton 
is one of these. For during early 
winter months “‘ The English Riviera ” 
more than rivals the south coast of 
France in its glorious climate, and 
in the number of well-known and 
fashionable people who are there for 
the season. 

With some it is considered to be 
the “right thing” to regard the 
English watering-places as inferior 
to those on the Continent. It is 
difficult to account for this lack of 
patriotism, unless we attribute it 
to the cycle of fashion set in motion 
by the King himself. This cycle 
has been kept revolving by the 


Tourist Agencies and other interested 
persons, and has created a sort of 
understanding that those who spent 


their leisure at home did not do so 
from choice, but because they were 
unable to do so abroad. 

A welcome change, however, may 
be hoped for. The tide of English 
patronage is on the turn. The noma- 
dic idler and the more numerous 
‘* week-ender ” is fast becoming alive 
to the fact that this country can, 
and does, offer the fugitive from bustle 
and rush more genuine rest and 
luxury than is to “be found else- 
where. In these articles it is intended 
to make better known the many 
English, Scottish and Irish winter 
watering-places, their various his- 
torical associations, the attractions 
they offer from a health and pleasure- 
giving point of view, and the railway 
facilities for attaining that end. 

It is an amazing thing how little 
acquainted the average Briton is 
with the beauty and historical asso- 
ciations of his own country. He 
knows the name of every. castle 
on the banks of the Rhine, will 
explain with a deal of local colouring 
the wonders of a Novgorod fair, 
has a hotch-potch of garbled facts 
relating to the Roman Empire which 
have been ladled out to him, among 
a flock of others, by an imaginative 
Tuscan guide, and if you are’ suffi- 
ciently interested, this globe-trotter 
and hardened man-of-the-world, may 
be induced by judicious wheedling 
to talk in lowered tones of the beauties 
of Naples by day and by night. 
But press him to speak of his own 
country, of the little old world vil- 
lages with their romantic legends of 
civil strife and fugitive kings ; those 
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by-paths of rural England where 
the might and caprice of Nature is 
shown in miniature, those out of the 
way places where was spent the 
youth of the men, who, in days 
gone by, made England what she 
now is ; where they remember those 
self same famous men, not by their 
achievements in after life, but by the 
tales, handed down from generation to 
generation, of their boyish escapades, 
censured at the time and received 
by the village elders with evil 
premonitions as to the perpetrator’s 
future, but which in the light of later 
events were condoned and treasured 
to be retold to their children with an 
admonition that such things were 
wrong and yet with the secret hope 
that the children would disregard 
all warnings and go and do likewise, 
or even worse; of all these things 
that wonderful person, the tourist 
in foreign parts, is ignorant. 

Take a well-known watering-place 
like Brighton and ask a casual ac- 
quaintance what he knows of that 
town. The chances are he can tell 
you but little beyond that it is on 
the south coast, has got an aqua- 
rium, has lost its chain pier, and that 
some prince chap or other built a 
pavilion there in the time of the 
Georges. And yet in and around 
Brighton there are numerous places 
of historical and romantic interest 
and relics of many old English 
customs. 

The etymology of the name of 
Brighton is not so obscure as that 
of many old boroughs. In Domesday 
Book, that catalogue of the con- 
querers kingdom, we find the town, 
which was then a village of some 
considerable importance, referred to 
as Brighthelmstun, and it is easy 
to see how that has been contracted 
into the present word. Even at that 
early date Brighton was famous for 
jts visitors, for it was here, or, to 


be more accurate, Pevensey Bay, 
that the first claimant to am English 
title landed to assert his rights. 

The next important event which 
disturbed the peace of Brighton was 
the hotly contested election of a 
certain official who was known as the 
*“‘ale-conner.” This office was of 
greatimportance. The laborious duty 
of the “ale-conner”’ was to taste 
the ales at the respective Inns in the 
town with a view of preventing 
adulteration. It may be mentioned 
here that this office has been obso- 
lete for several centuries, although 
the fact has been carefully concealed, 
with the result that many amti- 
tious men desirous of municipal 
honours have journeyed to Brighton 
in vain. 

Curiously enough Brighton seems 
to have been both the departing 
and arrival stage of English kings 
and prospective kings. In Mr. Harri- 
son Ainsworth’s historical romance 
“ Ovingdean Grange ” it is told how 
Charles II., after he had been defeated 
by the parliamentarians at Worcester 
and had wandered as a_ fugitive 
about the country for several weeks, 
succeeded in secreting himself in the 
farmhouse of ‘“ Ovingdean,” until a 
certain Capt. Nicholas Tettersel, for 
the sum of £60 was induced to convey, 
in his little vessel ‘“‘ Surprise,’ the 
unfortunate King to Fecamp. 

Brighton then for several genera- 
tions retired into that seclusion which 
mediocrity brings in its train In 
1782 that Prince of Wales of much 
maligned memory paid a visit to his 
uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, at 
his residence at the southern extre- 
mity of the Steine. His Royal High- 
ness returned and purchased a resi- 
dence upon the site of which the 
present pavilion, which is said to have 
cost {1,000,000, now stands. Despite 
all that has’ been written and 
said derogatory to the character 
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of this prodigal Prince, Brighton at 
least should condone his faults, for, 
despite Thackeray’s assertion that 
“he was the personification of vices,” 
there were yet traits in the character 
of the last George which should be 
overlooked on the plea of human 
nature. When the Prince first came, 
3righton was merely a fishing vil- 
lage. Before he left it for the last 
time Brighton was the mecca of the 
pleasure-seeking society of that plea- 
sure-seeking age. No town, not even 


palatial hotels and nothing between 
them and the bright blue sea save 
the fashionable dressed promenading 
throng. Then there is that spark- 
ling with life sound about Brighton. 
In December, when the season is in 
full swing, the whole of the King’s 
Road resounds with a subtly blending 
noise of the bells of the victorias, the 
clean raps of the horse’s hoofs on the 
road from which the bright morning 
sun has not chased the frost effects 
of the night before, and, above all, the 
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KING'S ROAD FROM THE PIER 


in California, that land of mush- 
room growth, can compare with 
Brighton in its amazing bound into 
popularity. London, as if by one 
great will agreed, rushed southward 
to the sea. Awakened from its long 
sleep by the patronage of one man, 
Brighton was transformed from a 
sleepy old-fashioned fishing village 
into a residential town of the greatest 
and the richest in the land. 
Everyone has a corner in bis heart 
for the exhilerating Brighton front, 
that broad well-laid street, King’s 
Road, with its rows upon rows of 


light laughter and greeting chatter 
of the people on foot. 

Of Brighton and the neighbouring 
towns, Worthing, Lancing and Shore- 
ham, many whimsical tales of folk 
lore might be told. Perhaps , the 
most interesting, however, is that of 
The Dyke, which, although nothing 
more than a precipitous valley formed 
by the hand of Nature is ascribed by 
the old Sussex legend to the Prince 
of Darkness. The legend describes 
how in days of yore Old Nick “ beheld 
the studded churches of the Weald,”’ 
and grew envious because there* was 
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not one for him, and how by way of 
revenge he determined that same 
night “to cut the lofty downs in 
two,” and give all pious souls a 
drenching. This feat had to be per- 
formed of course between sunset and 
sunrise the following morning. The 
legend continues :— 


“* But so it chanced, a good old dame, 
Whose deed has long outliv’d her 


name, 

Wak’d by the cramp, at midnight 
hour, 

Or just escaped the nightmare’s 
power, 

Rose from her humble bed—-—”’ 


and in the faint glimmer of the star- 
light, recognised Old Nick. 
** She knew him by his mighty size, 
His tail, his horns, his saucer eyes.” 
Her mind was quick to realise the 
danger and just as quick in devising a 
plan by means 


been the routes from London to 
Brighton. In 1745 they were ap- 
parently abreast of the times. for 
it is on record that a certain 
something termed “The Flying 
Machine ”’ left the “Old Ship” Inn 
at 5.30 a.m. and reached London 
the same evening. This evidently 
was a great achievement, but nothing 
is on record as to the condition of 
passengers (if there were any) at the 
end of this journey. Dick Turpin 
had better look to his laurels, or is 
it Santos Dumont’s reputation which 
is at stake? These record perfor- 
mances of the past, however, are 
nowadays, when the railway has 
driven the coaches from off the roads, 
only subjects of pity for the puny 
efforts of our forefathers in the 
elimination of distance. What would 
they have thought, one hundred 
years ago, of living in London yet 
spending the day in Brighton? And 

the difference 





of which her 
country could 
be saved from 
a waterygrave. 
She fetched a 
sieve, placed a 
flaming candle 
in it, and held 
it up to view. 
And simple 
Nick, who 
ne’er suspected 
such a trick, 
fled, and left 
his work un- 
done. 





“‘Who now dare 
call the ac- 
ton evil, 

To hold a 
candle to the 
demi.” 


Many and 
various have 





THE BRIGHTON PULLMAN. 


— in the com- 
fort of the 
journey. I 
wonder if there 
is an IDLER 
reader who can 
be persuaded 
to forego his 
Sunday morn- 
ing service ? 

If there is, 
and he wishes 
to spend his 
day in restful 
change with 
all the benefi- 
cial pleasures 
of the invigor- 
ating sea 
breeze, let him 
take the eleven 
o'clock Pull- 
man from Vic- 
toria. Seated 
in the depths 
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of an armchair he is whirled to 
Brighton in sixty minutes, the jour- 
ney seeming all too short, for the 
expanse of window in the Pullman 
makes the passing country one long 
panoramic picture. 

At nine in the evening the Pullman 
leaves Brighton again for London, 
where it arrives at ten o’clock, so the 
traveller has been only eleven hours 
from home, and yet the day away 
by the sea has occupied his time little 
longer than his father would have 
taken in rum- 


which has the competition of no 
neighbouring rival to fear, should go 
out of its way to provide drawing- 
room cars, the like of which one is 
accustomed to associate only with 
trains placed at the disposal of the 
Royal Family and their guests. 

It is now some time since the 
Brighton line inaugurated their Pull- 
man Express Service between London 
and the South Coast. For several 
years it has been possible for those 
whose profession or business compel 
their daily attend- 





bling his coach 
along the road of 
the outward jour- 
1ey. 

In one respect 
at least England 
has nothing to fear 
from Continental 
rivalry. The 
roomy and well- 
ventilated rolling { 
stock of the prin- } 
cipal British Com- 
panies has made 
travelling a luxury 
rather than a disa- a 
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ance in town to 
reside perma- 
nentiy on_ the 
South Coast. This 
Pullman Service 
has been so 
revised and im- 
proved that it is 
now possible to 
breakfast in 
Brighton at the 
usual hour, and 
be in one’s office 
by a few minutes 
after ten o’clock 
in the morning, 
and by leaving 
again in the five 
o'clock Pullman 





greeable necessity. ae 


when travelling on 
the Continent to 
register a Vow 
never again to entrust one’s tempe- 
rature to those “ corridorical suffo- 
cators known in France as “Le 
train de Luxe,” and in Germany 
as “Der D Zug?” But the dis- 
comfort is not confined to a question 
cf temperature, it extends to that of 
gereral convenience. To those whose 


misfortune it is to be served by one 
of those minor railroads constructed 
primarily for goods traffic, and where 
the conveyance of passengers is re- 
garded as a condescension, it may 
occasion surprise that a company 
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be back at 
Brighton in time 
for nine holes at golf before dinner. 

To many who live in the outskirts 
of London this prospect is most 
enticing. If one lives, say, outside 
a ten mile radius it takes just as long, 
if not longer than this hour and ten 
minutes in the journey between home 
and the office. The expense of this 
longer, but quicker journey, is not 
much greater, for the first-class season 
rate between London and Brighton 
is only £30, a fare which is little more 
than that paid by many who live in 
the suburbs, 
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By ROBERT BARR 


“Although _ detesting 

Christmas anniversaries and 

Again. church feasts and fasts, 

I must not let Christmas 

Day slip by without uttering my 

sincere commonplaces to you and 
yours on the occasion.” 

Thus wrote the brilliant Bernal 
Osborne to Lady Dorothy Nevill 
just forty-one years ago, so I use 
it as an introduction to my own 
commonplaces to you and yours 
who read the Idlers’ Club. The 
clever Mr. Osborne was usually a 
humorous man, but in the letter 
from which I quote he is exceedingly 
pessimistic : he cannot understand 
why Christmas is called merry. But 
then he is writing from Ireland, where 
things were not very cheerful forty- 
one yearsago. Ihave often wondered 
why Christmas is a jolly festival, 
instead of a sombre, meditative one. 
It arrives near the end of the year, 
and it seems a suitable occasion 
for pondering on our shortcomings. 
Now New Year’s Day, on the other 
hand, gives us a fresh chance. We 
have a right to be hilarious on New 
Year’s Day, because we have com- 
mitted no mistakes that year, and we 
know perfectly well that in future 
we are not going to be such fools 


as we have been during the past 
twelve months. For nearly two 
thousand years Christmas has been 
reiterating the phrase “‘ Peace on 
earth, and goodwill to men,” but we 
have not yet attained universal good- 
will, neither have we come within 
touch of universal peace. Instead 
of writing the usual frivolous stuff 
which forms the Idlers’ Club I propose 
to-day seriously to consider what 
means are presented to us of reaching 
the haven of Peace and Goodwill. 
The first object that attracts my 
attention is a waving flag on which 
is inscribed ‘‘ Votes for Women.” 
I approach this subject with a certain 
modest timorousness, because, domes- 
tically, I am handicapped. I have 
been unable to see any good reason 
why women should not vote, but I 
am a family man, and when I get my 
feet on the hearth-rug, with my back 
towards a comfortable fire, and begin 
to expatiate on the rights of women, 
the women of my household get 
up and leave the room. Now, one 
cannot wax eloquent without an 
audience, and to explain the merits 
of female suffrage to an empty 
apartment is useless. How, then, 
can I induce the world to listen when 
I fail to find a hearing on my own 
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hearth-stone ? I console myself with 
the Biblical phrase about the prophet 
in his own country, but the air of the 
family circle in deserting me is 
Shakesperian, and plainly intimates— 
‘“*Let the doors be shut upon him 
that he may play the fool nowhere 
but in his own house.” This is one 
of the reasons why you do not 
meet me at public gatherings, waving 
a flag, and shouting ‘ Votes for 
Women.” I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that if women make fuss enough 
they will get the franchise. Every- 
one feels rather uncomfortable when 
ladies are sent to jail, and although 
we may say bravely that it is their 
own fault, we are nevertheless a 
little uneasy and a little ashamed. 
Take, for instance, the recent dis- 
turbances. At the moment I write 
these lines, several delicate women 
are in prison for demonstrating in 
favour of their enfranchisement. 
Three daughters of Richard Cobden 
were concerned, and one of them 
was sent to a plank bed. This 
makes the situation very serious or 
very Gilbertian; I am not exactly 
sure which. You may call England 
an earthly paradise, or an earthly 
inferno, according to the way you 
feel about it, but whatever England 
is, it is the handiwork of the father 
of those ladies. England is what 
Richard Cobden made it, and so 
vital is his influence that during this 
very year all England rose on its 
hind legs and proclaimed Cobden 
the greatest man that ever lived, 
holding Chamberlain a villain to 
question his wisdom. This enthu- 
siastic country puts in a Government 
with the greatest majority ever seen, 
because that Government expressed 
Cobdenite principles, and those who 
held that Cobden was out of date 
were smashed to smithereens. Now, 
this Cobdenite Government puts one 
of Cobden’s daughters into jail, and 


stands ready to imprison the other 
two if it gets half a chance. The 
Home Secretary, whose father was 
Cobden’s friend and follower, for 
several days refuses all appeals to 
make the lady prisoners first-class 
misdemeanants. 

““As sure as I stand here on a 
Cobden platform,” he says, “ this 
daughter of Cobden shall live on 
bread and water, and sleep on a 
plank.” 

Yet this attitude is taken, not by 
the Tories, whom Cobden hated, but 
by a Government, many members 
of whom privately profess to believe 
in female suffrage. Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson, they say, was obstre- 
perous. Why not? When did the 
British Parliament remedy a grievance 
until the aggrieved person broke the 
china ? Free Trade was brought about 
not by reasoning, but by riot, Parlia- 
ment being a body which reasons 
with its heels and takes to them 
whenever there is trouble. The House 
of Commons is influenced by such 
intellectual appeal as the down-come 
of Hyde Park railings, or the shooting 
of a gun behind a hedge, therefore 
the flag-fluttering ladies are on quite 
the right track to reach the so-called 
mind of Parliament. If they have 
the courage to form a_ constant 
procession to prison, they will ulti- 
mately get what they want. 

You will notice as I go along 
that I keep at my elbow a woman’s 
book, and a most delightful volume 
it is—** The Reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill”—who is not at 
all in favour of votes for women. 
Once she asked Joseph Chamberlain 
about the possibility of female mem- 
bers of Parliament, and he replied : 

‘** Thank goodness, there are none. 
Of the two evils, I prefer Parnellites 
to petticoats.” 

Like everything Joseph says, there 
is no misunderstanding that phrase. 
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As Home Secretary he might perhaps 
keep the women in jail, but he would 
not pretend piously in private that 
he believed in votes for women, 
but the country wasn’t yet ripe for 
it. Perhaps Mr. Cobden would have 
agreed with Mr. Chamberlain on 
the vote question. Lady Dorothy 
seems to have admired and liked 
both men equally well. 


Judging from my own 


The experience I think the 
' Intelligent hardest task which con- 
Voter. fronts the advocate of 


woman’s rights is the 
conversion of her own sex. Wherever 
women have the vote, as in New 
Zealand, and some of the Western 
States in America, no very drastic 
changes have resulted. I imagine 
that both the hopes and the fears 
regarding the results from women vot- 
ing would be disappointed. There 
is one thing which is beyond the 
power of woman, even if she had a 
vote, and that is she cannot show 
herself to be a bigger fool than the 
average man elector. Mrs. Julia 
Frankau, who writes under the name 
of “Frank Danby,” says that she 
pays in rates, taxes and duty fifty 
thousand pounds a year, in a country 
that will not allow her a voice in the 
disposing of this money, but which 
gives a vote to the masculine person 
who cleans her windows. She ques- 
tioned the male window-cleaner just 
before the last election regarding 
his politics, and I think his answer 
is illuminating, so I reprint it here 
for the consolation of those who 
believe that if women got votes the 
intellectual level of our electorate 
would be lowered. 

‘“* It don’t matter to me who I votes 
for, Ma’am,” said the wise window- 
cleaner. “It’s six of one and half 
a dozen of t’other, so I says to my 
missus, ‘ Fust come, fust served,’ and 


>’ 


I voted for the fust as asked me.’ 

* Who was it ?” 

‘““Darned if I remember, saving 
your presence, but it was one that 
had a cross against his name.” 

There is one point, however, 
that Mrs. Frankau overlooks. She 
paying £50,000 would have one vote, 
but 50,000 poor women who pay 
nothing would swamp her one vote 
by 49,999, and might bring about 
legislation which would prove in- 
convenient to very rich women with 
only one vote each. 

I shall back up Frank Danby’s 
illustration by another which sets 
forth the low mental level of those 
who are our masters so* far as the 
vote is concerned. I'll show what an 
ass the average elector is, and I can 
vouch for the truth of this incident, 
because I myself, in recording my 
vote, was the ass. 

[ am a reasonably busy man, and 
possess a vote in the country and also 
a vote in Westminster, the latter of 
which I proceeded to exercise a 
few days ago in the Borough Muni- 
cipal election. I could vote either 
for the Socialist, or for the Moderate, 
and I had quite made up my mind 
which to do. I will say this for 
myself, that it. wasn’t a case of 
first come, first served. The voting 
piace is in Henrietta Street, opposite 
the IDLER office, and on my way to 
work, I dropped in to record my 
judgment, but pausing beside the 
tall, stern policeman at the door, 
I remembered I didn’t know who 
was running Socialist and who was 
running Moderate, so I asked him 
which was which. 

** They'll tell you inside,” he said, 
so I marched bravely down a corridor 
and came to a room, along whose 
length ran a counter, and behind this 
counter sat a number of clerkly-look- 
ing gentlemen with voter’s lists before 
them. I gave my name and address 
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which was looked up and verified ; 
a number was set down before my 
name, and written in blue pencil 
on the voting paper. The voting 
paper was then put into a machine 
and stamped, after which it was 
handed to me, the intelligent elector. 
It contained a long list of names, 
with the residences of the owners. 
I expected to find after each name 
the word “ Progressive’ or ‘“* Mod- 
erate,’ but it wasn’t there. 

“Which are the Progressives, and 
which are the Moderates ?” I asked 
a man behind the counter. 

He shook his head. 

“We are not permitted to give 
any information,” he replied sternly, 
as if I should have known this before 
[ came in. ; 

“Is there nobody here who can 
tell me what these candidates stand 
for ?” 

** Not in this room, sir.” 

“Oh, very well, I will go outside, 
and find who’s who.” 

‘“*[ beg your pardon,” said the man, 
“but if you go outside you will 
not be allowed to cast that ballot 
when you return.” 

Here was a state of things! Here 
was your intelligent elector up a tree, 
as one might put it! I endeavoured 
to glean information from one or 
two strangers who entered to exercise 
the suffrage, but my enquiries were 
coldly received. I saw I was taking 
a liberty, and perhaps they thought 
I was trying some new kind of joke 
upon them, but anyhow the informa- 
tion I wished I did not obtain. 
I was confronted with the choice 
of putting three crosses before the 
names of three men whose politics 
I did not know, or walking outside 
and losing my vote. Pure luck came 
to the rescue. As I was speaking 
to the policeman at the door, two 
men with printed cards attempted 
to thrust them upon me, but I waved 
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them aside. One of them luckily 
dropped a card in my overcoat pocket, 
and now my hand, happening to 
wander there, fished it out, and here 
I found the three names representing 
the side I wished to support. Thus 
my ballot was cast, and thus are we 
governed. 
Turning now from the 
H.G. Wells women, and scrutinis- 
and ing the male electors, 

G. B.S. we find that the re- 

cent municipal elections 
turned practically upon socialism. A 
great deal has been preached and 
written recently for and against social- 
ism. The heavy reviews contain heavy 
articles on the subject, and there 
seems to be an impression throughout 
the land that socialism is a coming 
power to reckon with. This being 
the case, I secured a ticket for a 
meeting of the Fabian Society, at 
which the talented Mr. H. G. Wells 
was to read a paper entitled ‘‘ Social- 
ism and the Middle Classes.” This 
paper has since been printed in the 
Contemporary Review. 

I found the Fabians collected in 
Essex Hall, in Essex Street, a large 
room up two or three flights of 
stairs arranged with a genius which 
shows the height to which architecture 
has risen in this country, for, if ever 
a panic takes place in Essex Hall, 
the exits are constructed to fling 
one stream of human beings against 
another, producing a hopeless jam 
that cannot but result in an appalling 
disaster. I secured a position -near 
the front where I could gaze upon 
this strange aboriginal tribe known 
as the Fabians. 

‘“* Here you are,” said I to myself, 
for, not being a member of the Society, 
I was not allowed to speak to any 
one but myself in its hall. ‘‘ Here 
you are collected to set right the 
world, and yet so little can you 
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regulate your own affairs that if an 
explosion occurred or if a fire broke 
out, not two dozen of you would 
escape to Essex Street alive.” 

A pleasant and eager crowd they 
looked, intellectual, of course, cranky 
here and there, enthusiastic, all of 
them, and riotous in applause 
when occasion warranted. The hall 
was packed to its utmost capacity ; 
not only all seats taken, but dozens 
of people standing up. I was plas- 
tered against the wall where I could 
see every particular Fabian, and the 
back of Mr. Wells’s head when he 
talked tothem. They did not applaud 
me as I squeezed in, but when George 
Bernard Shaw, who is not nearly 
so good looking a man, crossed the 
platform to the seat reserved for him, 
the cheerful roar that greeted him 
might have been heard two or three 
streets away, and George blushed, 
which contradicts the statement I 
have seen in malicious and menda- 
cious newspapers that he has lost 
the power of blushing. 

It is hardly possible to 

The imagine a better audience 
Fabians. than the Fabians. They 
were keenly appreciative 

of every good point made, and 
when so great a genius as Mr. Wells 
writes a paper upon anything it is 
bound to bristle with good points. 
You may read “Socialism and the 
Middle Classes ” in our contemporary, 
The Contemporary Review, and I 
shall not take two-and-sixpence from 
the mouth of that periodical by giving 
even a résumé of the noted novelist’s 
theories and deductions. Intellec- 
tuality was in the air, and a common- 
place man like myself, plastered 
up against the wall, felt uneasily 
the superiority of mentality which 
abounded in the room, just as a non- 
technical person experiences a vague 
fear as he stands in the presence of a 


huge dynamo, whirring almost silently, 
yet producing currents invisible to the 
eye, but potent for work or death, 
depending on the form in which 
it comes to you. Here was the leaven 
that, for good or evil, was to leaven 
the lump, and that minute portion 
of the lump up against the wall 
was vaguely uneasy, and did not quite 
know whether he wished to be leavened 
or not, conscious, nevertheless, of 
hidden danger if these charming 
theories were put in practice, and 
did not happen to work exactly as had 
been expected. 

When Mr. Wells sat down, sixteen 
persons and a half rose to their 
feet. The half got just part way 
up, and sat down again. Each 
human Leyden jar _ was _ heavily 
charged, and someone was evidently 
going to get a shock in the knuckles. 
The Chairman mentioned one name, 
and that person made a clever little 
speech, and asked Mr. Wells some 
questions, which the novelist, rising 
smilingly, answered as well as he 
could. Then another, and another, 
and another. Most of the questions 
were clever, and some of them were 
idiotic. At last George Bernard Shaw 
got on his feet, and delivered a rattling, 
humorous discourse that was a 
delight to listen to. Perhaps twenty 
people spoke, not one of whom agreed 
with Mr. Wells, nor with the other 
nineteen. Each one was eager to 
ventilate his own particular theories 
or beliefs, and gradually I came to 
see that the Fabians were merely 
joyous children, playing heedlessly 
in a power house. All chance of 
Socialism ever becoming a living 
problem in this country fades away 
as these charming infants prattle, 
each one so clever and so conscious 
of it. England is quite safe from 
Socialism so long as socialistic socie- 
ties endure to act as a bulwark 
against its adoption. 
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It seemed to me that the best speech 
that night, if I may run the risk 
of bringing up the suffrage question 
again, was made by a woman, Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, and I looked at her 
with interest, listened with pleasure 
to her sweetly modulated voice, and 
enjoyed the sanity of her discourse, 
amazed that so sensible a woman 
could ever have married a man 
who said in public that he hoped 
to see the rates raised to twenty 
shillings in the pound. That dictum 
alone is worth hundreds of thousands 
of votes to the anti-socialist party. 

“We are all Socialists now,” said 
Sir William Harcourt, and there is a 
tremendous truth in that statement. 
We are all Socialists except the 
Fabians, and Keir-Hardy, and Robert 
Blatchford, and The Clarion, and 
societies like the one which threw 
out William Morris. These people 
simply want to hear themselves talk, 
and no really sane man or woman 
can have any patience with them 
or remain among them. As, plastered 
against the wall, I studied their 
cager, innocent faces, each yearning 
to talk, I was reminded of a delightful 
story told by Maurice Hewlett in his 
book “* The Road in Tuscany.” The 
people in Sienna wished to build a 
lunatic asylum, and they asked the 
chief, the Grand Duke Leopoldo, 
to grant them the income of the 
custom house for ten years that they 
might erect their asylum. It may be 
explained that the rest of Italy always 
regards the people of Sienna as crazy. 
The Grand Duke replied : 

“Shut the gates of your city, 
my brothers, and lock them, and 
there is your lunatic asylum already 
made, and all your madmen inside 
_ 

We are all Socialists, but why 
don’t we vote socialistic ? I will tell 
you my brothers within the locked 
gates of Fabianism. During the last 
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few years you have had chances 
such as will probably not occur again 
for several generations. You have used 
those opportunities like youngsters 
playing in a power house. Munici- 
palities have been turned over to you, 
and you have talked like Mr. Sidney 
Webb. You have shown yourselves 
to be not only chattering children, 
but infants in business. Now, the 
running of a municipality is quite as 
important, say, as the operating 
of Harrod’s Stores, or the Hotel 
Cecil. Those in charge of such com- 
mercial institutions do not engage 
men to operate them unless they are 
convinced that these employccs know 
their business. A man, to gain 
and retain the confidence of his 
fellows, must ‘“ make good,” as they 
say out west. 

Trembling at my temerity I would 
say this to the Socialists :—You 
have had municipalities practically 
turned over to you, and you did not 
in the least realise the tremendous 
opportunities put in your hands 
to prove to the world that Socialism 
was a practical thing. Instead, you 
have chattered, and chattered, and 
chattered, and proved yourselves not 
only incompetent, but unable even 
to choose efficient managers. I have 
read The Clarion for years, but 
never once have I seen in it any 
intimation that a socialist who aspires 
to the management of a community 
should learn his business. When The 
Times came out some time ago with 
a series of articles based on close 
figuring and sane reasoning regarding 
the management of municipalitics, 
these articles were not answered 
except by vilification and abuse, 
and a reiteration of the wickedness 
of “dividend hunters.” It never 
seemed to have occurred to anyone 
in the socialistic ranks that here 
was a great chance given, which was 
being wasted all over the country. 
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Nobody within the party, so far as I 
know, ever hinted that they must 
train men who could do the business 
of their localities so much better than 
the ‘‘ dividend hunters ”’ did it, that 
the whole people, as they came to 
know of these men, would be clam- 
ouring for them. Thus the Pro- 
gressives, at the late borough elec- 
tions, were smashed, not because 
they were socialistic, but because 
they were incompetent. 

I do not believe that there is the 
least chance of socialism influencing 
England for the next hundred years. 
Socialism will possibly come first in the 
United States, where the greatest 
socialists of the world are steadily 
at work, neither talking, lecturing, 
nor writing for the press. These 
great Socialists are John D. Rocke- 
feller, H. H. Rogers, J. D. Morgan, 
William A. Clark and the members 
of the Steel Trust, the Beef Trust, 
and all the other Trusts. They are 
giving practical illustrations of the 
might of Socialism, and as there is 
universal suffrage in the States, the 
women voting in some of the western 
parts, and as these people are very 
alert in seeing where their interest 
lies, they cannot long be blind to the 
object lesson enacted before them. 
Take, for instance, Mr. William A. 
Clark, who bribed the whole State 
of Montana, to obtain a United 
States Senatorship, and brought on 
practically civil war in the territory 
over which his malign influence ex- 
tended. His income is one million 
pounds a month—a month, remem- 


ber! Where does he get it from ? 
He gets it from the mines of Montana, 
which he himself did not discover, 
obtaining possession of them by 
chicanery, bribery, buying of judges, 
legislators, and all the rest of it. Now, 
why should the mineral wealth of 
Montana pour into the pockets of 
Mr. William A. Clark, who is merely 
a trickster and ruffian of no particular 
capacity, except the possession of that 
talent which goes to the.composition 
of a highway robber ora pirate. The 
wealth of Montana, people will argue, 
should belong to the country, and 
not to any one man, even if he used 
it well, and not badly. Why should 
not the whole people benefit from the 
copper, the silver, the gold, the oil, 
the iron, that some few dozen men 
have managed to grab? It is quite 
possible that the next Presidential 
election will turn on this question, 
and perhaps before three years are 
passed, we will see the Government 
of the United States taking over 
these tremendous accumulations, and 
turning their revenue into the Trea- 
sury, instead of into the pockets of 
Clark, Rockefeller, and the rest. 
But I don’t think there is the 
slightest chance of Socialism resulting 
in more than talk in Great Britain 
for a century to come, unless the 
whole country is converted to it by 
the example of the United States, 
and that example will be in deeds 
and not in words. 

Meanwhile a Merry Christmas, and 
Providence protect us all! 
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HE HOWLED FOR HIS TRUNK,” 


WITH MR. PEASLEY IN DARKEST 
LONDON 


By GEORGE ADE) 


Illustrated by Albert Levering 


E did not expect to have Mr. 

Peasley with usin London. 

He had planned to hurry 

on to Paris, but he had 

been waiting here for his trunk to 
catch up with him. 

As we steamed into Plymouth 
Harbour on a damp and overcast 
Sabbath morning, Mr. Peasley stood 
on the topmost deck and gave en- 
couraging information to a man from 
Central Illinois who was on his first 
trip abroad. Mr. Peasley had been 
over for six weeks in 1895, and that 
gave him license to do the “old 
traveller ’’ speciality. 

In beginning a story he would say, 
**T remember once I was crossing on 
the Umbria,” or possibly, “ That 


reminds me of a funny thing I once 
saw in Munich.” He did not practise 
to deceive, and yet he gave strangers 
the impression that he had crossed 
on the Umbria possibly twelve or 
fourteen times and had spent years 
in Munich. 

The Illinois man looked up to Mr. 
Peasley as a modern Marco Polo, and 
Mr. Peasley proceeded to unbend to 
him. 

‘*A few years ago Americans were 
very unpopular in England,” said Mr. 
Peasley. ‘“‘ Every one of them was 
supposed to have either a dynamite 
bomb or a bunch of mining stock in 
his pocket. Ail that is changed now— 
all changed. As we come up to the 
dock in Plymouth you will notice 
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just beyond the station a _ large 
triumphal arch of evergreen, bearing 
the words, ‘ Welcome, Americans!’ 
Possibly the band will not be out this 
morning, because it is Sunday and 
the weather is threatening, but the 
Reception Committee will be on hand. 
If we can take time before starting 
for London no doubt a committee 
from the Commercial Club will take 
us round in open carriages to visit 
the public buildings and breweries 
and other points of interest. And 








us carefully as we filed ashore. The 
Illinois man looked about for the 
triumphal arch, but could not find it. 
Mr. Peasley explained that they had 
taken it in on account of the rain. 

While the passengers were herded 
into a rather gloomy waiting-room, 
the trunks and larger baggage were 
brought ashore and sorted out accord- 
ing to the alphabetical labels in an 
adjoining room to await the customs 
examination. When the doors were 
opened there was a rush somewhat 

















“LET'S HOLD IT OUT ON PEASLEY.” 


you'll find that your money is counter- 
feit here. No use talkin’, we’re all 
one people—just like brothers. Wait 
till you get to London. You'll think 
you're right back among your friends 
in Decatur.” 

It was too early in the morning 
for the Reception Committee, but 
there was a policeman—one solitary, 
water-logged, sad-eyed policeman— 
waiting lonesomely on the dock as 
the tender came alongside. He stood 
by the gang-plank and scrutinised 


like the opening of an Oklahoma res 
servation. In ten minutes the trunk 
had. been passed and were being 
trundled out to the special train. 
Above the babble of voices and the 
rattle of wheels arose the sounds of 
lamentation. Mr. Peasley could not 
find his trunk. It was not with the 
baggage marked “P.” It was not 
in the boneyard, or the discard, or 
whatever they called the heap of un- 
marked stuff piled up at the end of 
the room. It was not anywhere. 
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The other passengers, intent upon 
their private troubles, looked over 
their and handed out 
shillings right and left, and then 
followed the line of luggage out 
to the train. Mr. Peasley was left 
alone, still demanding his trunk. The 
station master and many porters ran 
hither and thither, looking in all sorts 
of impossible places, while the loco- 
motive bell rang, warningly, and the 
guard begged Mr. Peasley to “ get 
in, sir,” if he wished to go to London. 
Mr. Peasley took off his hat and leaned 
his head back and howled for his 
trunk. The train started and Mr. 
Peasley, after momentary indecision, 
made a running leap into our midst. 
There were six of us in a small padded 
cell, and five of the six listened for 
the next fifteen minutes to a most 
picturesque and impassioned harangue 
on the subject of the general ineffi- 
ciency of German steamships and 
English railways. 

* Evidently the trunk was not sent 
ashore,” someone suggested to Mr. 
Peasley. “If the trunk did not come 
ashore you could not reasonably ex- 
pect the station officials to find it 
and put it on the train.” 

* But why didn’t it come ashore ? ” 
demanded Mr. Peasley. “ Every one 
on the boat knew that I was going to 
get off at Plymouth. It was talked 
about all the way over. Other people 
got their trunks, didn’t they ? Have 
you heard of any German being shy 
of a trunk ? Has anybody else lost 
anything ? No; they went over 
the passenger list and said, ‘If we 
must hold a trunk from anyone, let’s 
hold it out on Peasley—-good old 
Peasley.’ ‘ 

“Are you sure it 
board at Hoboken ?’ 
asked. 


* Sure ! 


possessions 


was put on 
Peasley was 


I checked it myself, or, 


rather, I got a fellow that couldn’t 
speak English to check it for me. 
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Then I saw it lowered into the cellar, 
or the subway,or whatever you call it ” 
“Did you get a receipt for it ?” 

“1 did, and right here it is.” 

He brought out a congested card- 
case and fumbled over a lot of papers, 
finally unfolding a receipt the size 
of a poster. On top was a number, 
and beneath, in red letters two inches 
tall, it proclaimed :—“ This baggage 
has been checked to Hamburg.” 

We called Mr. Peasley’s attention 
to the reading matter, but he said it 
was a mistake, because he had been 
intending all the time to get off at 
Plymouth. 

** Nevertheless, your trunk has gone 
to Hamburg,” he was told. 

** Where is Hamburg ? ” 

“In Germany. The Teuton who 
checked your baggage could not by 
any effort of the imagination conceive 
the possibility of a person going 
anywhere except Hamburg. In two 
days your trunk will be lying on a 
dock in Germany.” 

“Well, there’s one consolation,” 
observed Mr. Peasley ; “‘ my clothes 
won't fit any German.” 

When he arrived in London he 
began wiring for his trunk in several 
languages. After two days came a 
message, couched in Volapuk, or 
some other hybrid combination, which 
led him to believe that his property 
had started for London. 

Mr. Peasley spent a week in the 
world’s metropolis with no clothes ex- 
cept a knockabout travelling outfit 
and what he called his “ Tuxedo,” 
although in London they say “ dinner 
jacket.” In Chicago or Omaha Mr. 
Peasley could have got along for a 
week without any embarrassment 
to himself or others. Even in New 
York the ‘‘Tuxedo” outfit would 
have carried him through, but in 
London there is no compromise. In 
every hotel lobby or dining-room, 
every restaurant, theatre, or music 
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XMAS NEW YEAR GIFT 


ONE that will be 
appreciated by 
Young and Old 
alike 


A KODAK 


HE approach of Christmas raises once more the question—What 
shall we give? We want our presents to be acceptable, and 
to be so they must be something novel, something unlike the 

usual thing. A Kodak is a gift that will command an enthusiastic 
reception by friends of all ages; it will last for years and be in constant 
use from January to December. Few pastimes offer such an endless 
round of pleasures as photography. A Kodak is an ideal companion, 
and an slbum of Kodak pictures enables us to recall all the interesting 
details of holidays spent in the country or by the seaside. Kodak 
photography requires no dark room and no special knowledge. The 
camera is loaded in daylight, the film is developed in daylight and 
the picture is printed in daylight. The recipient of a Kodak at 
Christmas can start picture-makirg straight away. Prices frcm 5/-. 
Kodak Christmas Hampers containing a complete photographic outfit 
from 21/-. Send for our new Illustrated Winter Booklet, containing 


full particulars. 


KODAK. Ltd., 57-6], ee sg 


Branches: % Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; 59, Brompton Road, S W.; 60, Cheapside 
; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; go, Strand, Londen, W.C.; and all Dealers. 
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“THE- KODAK: IN- WINTER’ 


A charming booklef, senf Free. giving full defails. 
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hall, after the coagulated fog of the 
daytime settles into the opaque gloom 
of night, there is but one style of dress 
for any mortal who does not wish to 
publicly pose as a barbarian. The 
man who affects a “‘ Tuxedo” might 
as well wear a sweater. In fact, it 
would be better for him if he did wear 
a sweater, for then people would 
understand that he was making no 
effort to dress. 

In London men begin to blossom 
about half-past seven P.M. The Eng- 
lishman in his night regalia is the most 
correct and irreproachable of mortals. 
He can wear 


London, desirous of cutting a dash, as 
he termed it, plenty of good money 
from Iowa burning in his pocket, and 
he could not go out and “ associate ” 
because of a mere deficiency in 
clothing. 

At the first-class theatres his 
“bowler” condemned him, and he 
was sent to the gallery. When he 
walked into a restaurant the head 
waiter would give him one searching 
glance and then put him in some 
corner, behind a palm. 

We suggested to Mr. Peasley that 
he wear a placard reading, “I have 

some clothes, 





evening 
clothes with- 
out being 
conscious 
that he is 
‘*dressed 
up.’ The 
trouble with 
the ordinary 
American 
who owns an 
open-faced 
suit is that 
he wears it 
too seldom. 
For two days 
before as- 








but my trunk 
is in Ham- 
burg.” ‘ He 
‘said that as 
soon as his 
swell duds 
arrived he 
was going to 
put them on 
and revisit 
all of the 
places at 
which he had 
been humili- 
ated, just to 
let the flun- 
keys know 
theyhad been 
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suming the 
splendour of 
full dress he broods over the 
approaching ordeal. As the fateful 
night draws near he counts up his 
studs and investigates the “ white 
vest” situation. In the deep soli- 
tude of his room he mournfully climbs 
into the camphor-laden garments, 
and when he is ready to venture 
forth, a tall collar choking him above, 
the glassy shoes pinching him below, 
he is just as much at ease as he would 
be in a full suit of armour, with 
casque and visor. 

However, all of this is off the sub- 
ject. Here was Mr. Peas'ey in 


* HIS BOWLER HAT 


CONLEMNED HIM. mistaken. 
Mr. Peasley was greatly rejoiced 
to learn one day that he could attend 
a football game without wearing a 
special uniform. So he went out to see 
a non-brutal game played according 
to the Association rules. The gentle 
pastime known as football in America 
is a modification and over-develop- 
ment of the Rugby game as played 
in Great Britain. The Association, 
or “Sokker” game, which is now 
being introduced in the United States 
as a counter-irritant for the old- 
fashioned form of manslaughter, is 
by far the more popular in England. 
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A Great Programme 
Winter Reading 


BARRY PAIN AT HIS BEST. 


“The Man who Sold Paradise,” shows Barry Pain 
at his best. It is a new serial just beginning in 
P.T.0. Paradise is the name given to an extra- 
ordinary Twentieth Century Drug. The story is one 
of the most novel of serial stories ever written. 








BART KENNEDY IN A NEW ROLE. 


Bart Kennedy has travelled everywhere, but like 
most Londoners, he knows the least about the 
things that are best known in London. He starts 
off in a unique series by describing such plices as 
**Madame Tussauds,” Tower of London, the Zo, 
Westminster Abbey, and the British Muaeum. 


Aci. THESE AND OTHER NEW FEATURES ARE NOW APPEARING, 2c 


eke 


COMBINES THE 
ROMANCE AND 
ANECDOTE OF 
PASSING LIFE. 
WEEKLY — ONE 
PENNY. 





of New Features for 
has Just Started 


BATTLE OF BRAINS WITH CRIME, 
The Adventures of Professur Van Dusen fs a third 
great feature—the most amazing series of ashen 
tive stories ever written. The subtle fierceness of 
crime battling with the brains of those who sup- 
prese it is shown in these terse, dramatic and vivid 
stories. 


| AMERICA REVISITED BY TP. 


T.P.'s Return from America recently is being sig- 
palised by the commencement of a series of 
human studies of the romance and drama, the 
inner meaning of American social lifezto day. 
Readers say vhey exhibit a force and an insight 
which has never been excelled by any werk from 
even T.P.'s pen. 














AAMAS CARDS, 


Send immediately 1s. 3d, for 


40 RAPHAEL TUCK’S 


Beautiful "Xmas Cards, or 25 Selected (all best Folding Cards, 
Leafiets, &c.), worth 1d. to 4d. each, or 30 High Class Xmas 
Postcards mostly Comic , r 2 ditto selected Landscapes, 
&c. (all PUST FRE), and par- 
ticulars of 


OUR GREAT UNIQUE OFFER 


of Free Guinea Xmas Hampers 
and other Handsome Gifts. 
Whitby, bag mony 2 Oct, 1906, 
GENTN., I have received Cards, 
which ry oe value for 
money. I Enclose P.O. 1%s. 3d. for 
a 1“ as aaiek Yours 






M. 1 %., of G . 7 writes : “ Received 

‘ = Cards ali right. Am _ very pleased 
Sa with them. They are the best value 

I have ever had for the money.” 

CARD DEPOT, C.E.,17, HOLBORN, LONDON,E.C. 








THE “KING” OF POPULAR CARS. 


THE “HORSE-SHOE.” 


8 H.P. 2-8EATER, £168, °'toxnox 
12 H.P. 4-SEATER, =xSi%icn £252 ,, 


Mechanically-Operated Valves—Electric Ignition—Pressure 
Oil Feed—Spring-Operated Clutch—3 Speeds, Forward 
and Reverse—Special Patent Pressed Steel Frame— 
Irreversible Steering. 


SPEED—HILL-CLIMBING POWER—RELIABILITY. 


British Agents:— Telephone No. 7400 Gerrard, 
THE and 8344 Gerrard, 


STRAND MOTOR CoO., Ltd., 
231, STRAND, & 52:58, SHORTS GONS., LONG ACRE, W.C. 




















LITERARY TRAINING, 


A judicious training will help the literary aspirant 
to avoid the pitfalls that st and in the way of suc- 
cess. There is a handsome income Fo Literary 
work—Articles, Short Stories, Serials, &c.— but to 
the inexperienced the road is literally paved with 
rejected MSS. 
OUR SUCCESS cou RSE, written by a novelist 
whose name is a household word, will teach you 
the essentials which are necessary to your suc- 
cess, and save you years of fruitless striving. Jt 
con-ists of twelve practical lessons (with exercises 
corrected by a staff of experts), and forms a Com- 
plete Apprenticeship to Literature. 
We criticise Students’ MS8. free, r have excellent chan- 
nels for placing every description of literary work, from 
paragraph to novel. 
For full particulars write for Pamphlet B.E. to 


The Literary Correspondence College, 


I, Arundel! Street, Strand, London, W 














Special Xmas Offer! 


To any 2 —_ enclosing 1/+ P.O. we will send post freea 
lovely parc:] of Picture Postcards of all 
th: Latest Novelties in the “ Haddon 
@m Series.” Contains 1d. and 2d. Cards of 
“Cheque” Ca ards, * ‘Forget Thee Nots,” “Just 
Like the Ivy,’ “ Match” Cards etc., etc. 
In fact the very latest andall New. Send toeday don’t delay. 
You willbe delighted. 
WILLIAM HADDON, Publisher, Tipton, Staffs. 


BOOK for MARRIED WOMEN. 


Thousands of women have written that it is the best book 
they have ever read, and recommend it to their friends. The 
contents of the first and of the thirteenth chapters every woman 
should know. 150,000 copies of this book have already been 
sold. It is sent post free in envelope for Postal Order, 1s. ad 
by DR. T. R. ALLINSON, 51 Room, 4, Spanish Place, 
Manchester Square, London, W, 
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In America we think we are football 
crazy because we have a few big 
college games during October and 
November of each year. In Great 
Britain the football habit is some- 
thing that abides, the same as the 
tea habit. 

We are hysterical for about a 
nonth, and then we forget the game 
unless we belong to the minority that 
is trying to debrutalise it and reduce 
the death-rate. 

Here it was, February in London, 
and on the first Saturday after our 
arrival, forty-five Association games 
and thirty-eight Rugby games were 
reported in the London papers. At 
sixteen of the principal Association 
games the total attendance was over 
two hundred and fifty thousand, and 
the actual receipts at these same games 
amounted to about {9,000. There 
were two games at each of which 
the attendance was over thirty thou- 
sand, with the receipts exceeding 
f{1,000. A very conservative esti- 
mate of the total attendance at the 
games played on this Saturday would 
be five hundred thousand. In other 
words, on one Saturday afternoon 
in February, the attendance at foot- 
ball games was equal to the total 
attendance at all of the big college 
games during an entire season in 
the United States. No wonder that 
the English newspapers are beginning 
to ask editorially, “‘Is football a 
surse ?”’? There is no clamour re- 
garding the roughness of the game, 
but it is said to cost too much money 
and to take up too much time for 
the results achieved. 

The game to which Mr. Peasley 
conducted us was-played in rather in- 
clement weather—that is, inclement 
London weather—which means that 
it was the most terrible day that the 
imagination can picture—-a_ dark, 
chilly, drippy day, with frequent 
downpours of ice. 
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In spite of the fact that the weather 
was bad beyond description, seven- 
teen thousand spectators attended 
the game and saw it through to a 
watery finish. 

Mr. Peasley looked on and was 
much disappointed. He said they 
used too many players and the num- 
ber of fatalities was not at all in 
keeping with the advertised impor- 
tance of the game. It was a huge 
crowd, but the prevailing spirit of 
solemnity worried Mr. Peasley. He 
spoke to a man standing alongside and 
asked : “‘ What’s the matter with you 
folks over here? Don’t you know 
how to back up a team ? Where are 
your flags and ribbons, your tally-hos 
and tin horns? Is this a football 
game or a funeral? ’ 

“* Why should one wear ribbons at 
a football game ? ” asked the English- 
man. 

‘“* Might as well put a little ginger 


into the exercises,” suggested Mr. 
Peasley. ‘“‘ Do you sing during the 
game ?” 

** Sing ? Heavens, no. Why 


should one sing during a football 
game ? What is the connection be- 
tween vocal music and an outdoor 
pastime of this character ? ” 

“You ought to go to a game in 
Iowa city. We sing till we’re black 
in the face—ali about ‘ Eat ’em up, 
boys,’ ‘Kill ’em in their tracks’ 
and ‘ Buckin’ through the line.’ 
What’s the use of coming to a game 
if you stand around all afternoon and 
don’t take part ? Have you got any 
yells? ” ; 

‘** What are those ? ” 

“Can you beat that ?” asked Mr. 
Peasley, turning to us. “A football 
game without any yells! ” 

The game started. By straining 
our e¥es we could make out through 
the deep gloom some thirty energetic 
young men, very lightly clad, splash- 
ing about in all directions and kick- 
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ing in all sorts of aimless directions. 
Mr. Peasley said it was a mighty poor 
excuse for football. No one was 
knocked out; there was no bucking 
the line; there didn’t even seem to 
be a doctor in evidence. We could 
not follow the fine points of the con- 
test. Evidently some good plays 
were being made, for occasionally a 
low, growling sound—a concrete mur- 
mur—would arise from the multitude 
banked along the side lines. 

““What is the meaning of that 
sound they are making ?” asked Mr. 
Peasley, turning to the man stand- 
ing beside him. 

‘* They are cheering,” was.the reply. 

‘** They are what ? ” 

“* Cheering.” 

“Great Scot! Do ‘you call that 
cheering ? At home, when we want 


to encourage the boys we get up on 
our hind legs and make a noise that 
you can hear in the next township. 
We put cracks in the azure dome. 


Cheering! Why, a game of croquet 
in the courthouse yard is eight times 
as thrilling as this is! Look at those 
fellows juggling the ball with their 
feet. Why doesn’t somebody pick 
it up and butt through the crowd and 
start a little rough work ? ” 

The man gave Mr. Peasiey a hope- 
less look and moved away. 
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Soon after that we saw a large sec- 
tion of the crowd moving over to- 
wards a booth at one end of the 
ground. Mr. Peasley hurried after 
them, thinking that possibly someone 
had started a fight and his love of 
excitement might be gratified after 
all. Presently he returned in a state 
of deep dejection. 

“Do you know why all those 
people flock over there ?” he asked. 
‘“* Goin’ after their tea. Tea! Turnin’ 
their backs on a football game to get 
a cup of tea! Why, this tea business 
is worse than the opium habit. Do 
you know, when Gabriel blows his 
horn and all of humanity is waitin’ 
for the sheep to be cut out from the 
goats, someone in England will dis- 
cover that it’s tea-time, and then 
the whole British nation will turn its 
back on the proceedings and go off 
lookin’ for tea.” 

After we had stood in the rain for 
an hour some one told Mr. Peasley 
that one team or the other had won 
by three goals to nothing, and we fol- 
lowed the moist throng out through 
the big gates. 

“* Come with me,” said Mr. Peasley, 
“and I will take you to the only dry 
place in London.” 

So we descended to the “ tuppenny 
tube.” 























“ABOVE THEIR SHOULDERS WAS SEATED THE PANIC-STRICKEN KING.” 





